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PREFACE. 

This Hand-book does not pretend to give more than an 
outline of the very large subject of Greek and Latin 
Palaeography, It must be regarded as an introduction 
to the study of the subjecfc, indicating the different 
branches into which it is divided and suggesting the 
lines to be followed, rather than attempting full in- 
struction. It in no way supersedes the use of such 
works as the collections of facsimiles issued by the 
Palaeographical Society and by other societies and 
scholars at home and abroad ; but it is hoped that it 
will serve as an aid to the more intelligent and profitable 
study of them. 

Our conclusions as to the course of development of 
the handwritings of former ages are based on our know- 
ledge and experience of the development of modern 
forms of writing. Children at school learn to write by 
copying formal text-hands in their copy-books, and the 
handwriting of each child will bear the impress of the 
models. But as he grows up the child developes a 
handwriting of his own, diverging more and more from 
the models, but never altogether divesting itself of their 
first influence. Thus, at all times, we have numerous 
individual handwritings, but each bearing the stamp of 
its school and of its period ; and they, in their turn, re- 
act upon and modify the writing of the next generation. 

In this way have arisen the handwritings of nations 
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and districts^ of centuries and periods, all dlstinguisli- 
able from eacli other by the trained eye. And the 
1 acuity of distinction is not entirely, but to a very great 
degree, dependent on familiarity. Anyone will readily 
distinguish the handwritings of individuals of his own 
time, and will recognize his friend's writing at a glance 
as easily as he recognizes his face ; he has more difficulty 
in discriminating between the individual handwritings 
of a foreign country. Set before him specimens of the 
writing of the last century^ and he will confuse the hands 
of different persons. Take him still farther back, and 
he will pronounce the writing of a whole school to be 
the writing of one man ; and he will see no difference 
between the hands, for example, of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Fleming. Still farther back, the 
writing of one century is to him the same as the writing 
of another, and he may fail to name the locality where a 
MS. was written by the breadth of a whole continent. 

Palaeographical knowledge was formerly confined to a 
few, chiefly to the custodians or owners of collections of 
manuscripts ; works of reference on the subject were 
scarce and expensive ; and facsimiles, with certain excep- 
tions, were of no critical value. In these days, when 
photography has made accurate reproduction so simple a 
matter, the knowledge is within the reach of all who 
care to acquire it. The collections of facsimiles which 
have been issued during the last twenty years have 
brought into the private study materials which the 
student could formerly have gathered only by travel 
and personal research. And more than this: these 
facsimiles enable us to compare, side by side, specimens 
from manuscripts which lie scattered in the different 
libraries of Europe and which could never have been 
brought together. There is no longer any lack of 
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material for tlie ready attainment of pal obo graphical 
knowledge. 

Abroad, this attainment is encouraged in various 
countries by endowments and schools. In our own 
country, where the development of such studies is 
usually left to private exertion and enterprise, Palaeo- 
graphy has received but little notice in the past. In the 
future, however, it will receive better recognition; In the 
Universities its value has at length been acknowledged 
as a factor in education. The mere faculty of reading an 
ancient MS. may not count for much, but it is worth 
something. The faculty of assigning a date and locality 
to an undated codex ; of deciding between the true and 
the false ; in a word, of applying accurate knowledge to 
minute points — a faculty which is only to be acquired by 
long and careful training — is worth much, and will give 
a distinct advantage to the scholar who possesses it. 

I have to thank my colleague, Mr. G. F. Warner, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of MSS., for kind 
help in passing this work through the press. 

E. M. T. 

British Museum, 

lUh December, 1892. 
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PALEOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE GKEEK AND LATIN ALPHABETS. 

Although the task whicli lies before us of investigating 
the growth and changes of Greek and Latin palaeography 
does not require us to deal with any form of writing till 
long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome had as- 
sumed their final shapes, yet a brief sketch of the origin 
and formation of those alphabets is the natural introduc- 
tion to such a work as this. 

The alphabet which we use at the present day has 
been traced back, in all its essential forms, to the ancient 
hieratic writing of Egypt of about the twenty-fifth century 
before Christ. It is directly derived from the Roman 
alphabet; the Roman, from a local form of the Greek; 
the Greek, from the Phoenician; the Phceincian, from 
the Egyptian hieratic. 

The hieroglyphic records of Egypt extend throuoh a 
period of from four to five thousand years, from the age 
of the second dynasty to the period of the Roman 
Empire. Knowing the course through which other 
primitive forms of writing have passed, we must allow 
a considerable period of time to have elapsed before the 
<|4rieroglyphs had assumed the phonetic values which they 
already possess in the earliest existing monuments. 
Originally these signs were ideograms or pictures, either 
actual cyt symbolical, of tangible objects or abstract 
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ideas which they expressed. From the ideograms iu 
course of time developed the phonograms, or written 
Bjmbols of sounds, first as verbal signs representing 
entire words, then as syllabic signs of the articulations 
of which words are composed. The last stage of 
development, whereby the syllabic signs are at length 
t9.ken as the alphabetical signs representing the ele- 
mentary sounds into which a syllable can be resolved, 
has always proved the most difficult. Some forms of 
writing, such as the ancient cuneiform and the modern 
Chinese, have scarcely passed beyond the syllabic stage. 
The Egyptians curiously went more than half-way in the 
last perfecting stage ; they developed alphabetical signs, 
but tailed to make independent use of them. A phono- 
gram was added to explain the alphabetically-written 
word, and an ideogram was added to explain the phono- 
gram. It has been truly said that this cumbrous system 
eeems almost inconceivable to us, who can express our 
thoughts so easily and so surely by six-and-twenty 
simple signs. The fact, however, remains that the 
Egyptians had unconsciously invented an alphabet; and 
they had been in possession of these letters for more than 
four thousand years before the Christian era. ' Tho 
oldest extant hieroglyphic inscription is engraved on a 
tablet, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which 
was erected to the memory of a priest? who lived in the 
reign of Sent, a monarch of the second dynasty, whose 
•eriod has been variously given as 4000 or 4700 B.C. 
n the cartouche of the king's name three of the alpha- 
betical signs are found, one of which, n, has descended 
and finds a place in our own alphabet. The age of our 
first letters may thus be said to number some six thousand 
years. In addition, it is a moderate computation to 
allow a thousand years to have elapsed between the first 
origin of the primaeval picture-writing of Egypt and tho 
matured form of development seen in the hieroglyphic 
characters of the earliest monuments. We may without 
exaggeration allow a still longer period and be within 
bounds, if we carry back the invention of Egyptian 
wi'itiog to six or seven thousand years before Christy 
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The Greek and Latin Alphabets. 3 

- To trace tlie connection of tlie Greet alphabet with 
the Semitic is not difficult. A comparison of the early 
forms of the letters sufficiently demonstrates their com- 
mon origin ; and, still further, the names of the letters 
and their order in the two alphabets are the same. But 
to prove the descent of the Semitic alphabet from the 
Egyptian has been a long and difficult task. Firstly, in 
outward shape the Egyptian hieroglyphs of the monu- 
ments appear to be totally different from the Semitic 
letters and to have nothing in common with them. 
Next, their names are different. The names of the 
Semitic letters are Semitic words, each describing the 
letter from its resemblance to some particular object^ as 
aleplfi an ox, heili a house, and so on. When the Greeks 
took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names ; by analogy, therefore, it might be 
assumed that in adopting the Egyptian letters the 
Semites would also have adopted the Egyptian names. 
Thirdly, the order of the letters is different. All these 
difficulties combined to induce scholars to reject the 
ancient, though vague, tradition handed down by Greel? 
and Eoman writers, that the Phoenicians had originally 
pbtained their letters from Egypt. By recent investiga- 
tion, however, the riddle has been solved, and the chain 
of connection between our alphabet and the ancieut 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing has, beyond reasonable 
doubt, been completed. 

The number of alphabetical signs found among tlje 
inscriptions on Egyptian monuments has been reckoned 
at forty-five. Some of these, however, are used only 
in special cases; others are only alternative forms for 
signs more commonly employed. The total number 
of signs ordinarily in use may thus be reduced to 
twenty-five — a number which agrees with the tradition 
handed down by Plutarch, thafc the Egyptians possessed 
an alphabet of five-and-twenty letters. Until lately, 
however, these hieroglyphs had been known only in the 
set and rigid forms as sculptured on the monuments. 
In 1859 the French Egyptologist de Eouge made known 
the results of his studv of an ancient cursive form of 
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hieratic writing in wliich he bad discovered the lint 
connecting the Seraitic with the Egyptian alphabet. 
The document which yielded the most important results 
was the Papyrus Prisse, which was obtained at Thebes 
by Mons. Prisse d'Avennes, and was given by him to the 
Bibliotheque National e. The greater part of this papyrus 
is occupied by a moral treatise composed by Ptah-Hotep, 
a prince who lived in the reign of a king of the fifth 
dynasty— not, however, the original, but a copy, which, 
having been found in a tomb of the eleventh dynasty, is 
anterior to the period of the Hyksos invasion, and may 
be assigned to the period about 2500 B.C. The old 
hieratic cursive character which is employed in this most 
ancient document is the style of writing which was no 
doubt made use of in Egypt for ordinary purposes at the 
time of the Semitic conquest, and, as de Rouge has 
shown, was taken by the new lords of the country as 
material wherewith to form an alphabet of their own. 
But, as has already been remarked, while adopting the 
Egyptian forms of letters, the Semites did not also adopt 
their Egyptian names, nor did they keep to their order. 
This latter divergence may be due to the fact that it was 
a selection that was made from a large number of ideo- 
grams and phonograms, and nota complete and established 
alphabet that was taken over. In the table which accom- 
panies this chaptjr the ancient hieratic character of the 
Prisse papyrus may be compared with the early Semitic 
alphabet of some sixteen hundred years later, and, in 
spite of the interval of time, their resemblance in very 
many instances is still wonderfully close. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed 
in the cities and colonies of the Phoenicians and among 
the Jews and Moabites and other neighbouring tribes at 
a period not far removed from the time when the children 
of Israel sojourned in the land of Egypt. Bible history 
proves that in patriarchal times the art of writing was 
unknown to the Jews, but that, when they entered the 
promised land, they were in possession of it. All evidence 
goes to prove its acquisition during the Semitic occu- 
pation of the Delta; and the diffusion of the newly- 
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formed alphabet may have been due to the refcreating 
Hyksos when driven out of Egypt, or to Phoenician 
traders, or to both.* 

The most ancient form of the Phoenician alphabet 
known to us is preserved in a series of inscriptions 
which date back to the tenth century B.C. The most 
important of them is that engraved upon the slab known 
as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Mesha, 
king of Moab, about 890 B.C., against Israel and.Edom, 
and which was discovered in 18G8 near the site of 
Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. Of rather earlier 
date are some fragments of a votive inscription eugravgd 
on bronze plates found in Cyprus in 1876 and dedi- 
cating a vessel to the god Baal ot Lebanon. From these 
and other inscriptions of the oldest type we can con- 
struct the primitive Phoenician alphabet of twenty-twp 
letters, as represented in the third column of the table, 
in a form, however, which must have passed through 
many stages of modification since it was evolved from 
the ancient cursive hieratic writing of Egypt. 

The Greek Alphabet. 

The Greeks learned the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians at least as early as the ninth century B.C. ; 
and it is not improbable tliat they had acquired it even 
one or two centuries earlier. Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phoenicians, pressed at home by the 
advancing conquests of the Hebrews, were established 
in remote times in the islands and mainlands of Greece 
and Asia Minor ; and their alphabet of two-and-twenty 
letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they 
settled or with whom they had commercial dealings. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the Greeks received 
the alphabet from the Phoenicians at one single place 
from whence it was passed on throughout Hellas ; but 
rather at several points of contact from whence it was 
locally diffused among neighbouring cities and' their 
colonies. Hence we are prepared to lind that, while the 

^ See Isaac Taylor, TIm Al^phahet, chap. ii. § 8. 
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Greek alphabet is essentially one and the same in all 
parts of Hellas, as springing from one stock, it exhibits 
certain local peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from 
its very first adoption at different centres, partly derived 
from local influences or from linguistic or other causes. 
We cannot, then, accept the idea of a Cadmean alphabet, 
in the sense of an alphabet of one uniform pattern for all 
Greece. 

Among the two-and-twenty signs adopted from the 
Phoenician, four, viz. alepli, he, yod, and ayin, were 
made to represent the vowel -sounds a, e, i, o, both long 
and short, the signs for e and o being also employed for 
the diphthongs ei and ou. The last sound continued to 
be expressed by the omiJcron alone to a comparatively 
la to period in the history of the alphabet. The fifth 
vowel-sound u was provided for by a new letter, the 
wpsilon^ which may have been either a modification or 
'^ differentiation^^ of the Plioenician waWy or derived from 
a letter of similar form in the Cypriote alphabet. This 
new letter must have been added almost immediately 
after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no 
local Greek alphabet which is without it. Next was felt 
the necessity for distinguishing long and short e, and in 
Ionia, the aspirate gradually falling into disuse, the sign 
H, eta, was adopted to represent long e, probably before 
the end of the seventh century B.C. About the same 
time the long o began to be distinguished by various 
signs, that used by the lonians, the omega, 12, being 
apparently either a differentiation of the omikron, or, as 
has been suggested, taken from the Cypriote alphabet. 
The age of the double letter <I> and of X and 4^, as they 
appear in the Ionian alphabet, must, as is evident from 
their position, be older than or at least coeval with 
omega. 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved 
in great obscurity. The original Semitic names appear 
to have become confused in the course of transmission 
to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to 
the wrong signs. The name zeta appears to corre- 
spond to the name tsade, but the letter appears to be 
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taken from the letter zmjn, Xi, which seems to be the 
same word as shin, represents the letter samehh. San, 
which is probably derived from zayn^ represents tsade. 
Sigma, which may be identified with samekh, represents 
sliin. But all these sibilants were not used simultane- 
ously for any one dialect or locality. In the well-known 
passage of Herodotus (i. 139), where he is speaking of 
the terminations of Persian names, we are told that they 
*^ all end in the same letter, which the Dorians call sa7b 
and the lonians siginaJ* There can be little doubt that 
the Dorian san was originally the M -shaped sibilant 
which is found in the older Dorian inscriptions, as in 
Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth and Argos,^ This sibilant 
is now known to have been derived from the Phoenician 
letter tsade. In a Greek abecedarium scratched upon a 
small vase discovered at Formello, near Veii, this letter 
is seen to occupy the eighteenth place, correspouding 
to the position of tsade in the Phoenician alphabet. In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the 
Galassi vase, which was found afc Cervetri in 1836, it is 
formed more closely on the pattern of the Phoenician letter* 
In the primitive Greek alphabet, therefore, san existed 
(representing tsade) as well as sigma (representing shin), 
but as both appear to have had nearly the same sibilant 
sound, the one or the other became superfluous. In the 
Ionian alphabet sigma was preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter san must date far back, 
for its loss aftected the numerical value of the Greek 
letters. When this value was being fixed, the exclusion 
of san was overlooked, and the numbers were calculated 
as thonoch that letter had not existed. The preceding 
letter pi stands for 80; the koppa for 90, the numerical 
value of the Phoenician tsade and properly also that of san. 
At a later period the obsolete letter was re-adopted as 
the numerical sign for 900, and became the modem 
sampi (i.e. san -^ pi), so called from its partial resemblance, 
in its late form, to the letter pu 

" It has also been identified with a T-shaped sign which waa 
used for a special sound on coins of Mesembria, and at flalicar- 
nassus in the fifth century B.C. : 
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With regard to the local alphabets of Greece, different 
states and different islands either adopted or developed 
distinctive signs. Certain letters underwent gradual 
changes, as eia from closed H to open H, and ilieia from 
crossed to the dotted circle O, which forms were com- 
mon to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most 
ancient forms of the alphabet are found in Melos, Thera, 
and Crete, which moreover did not admit the double 
letters. While some states retained the digamma or the 
koppa, others lost them ; while some developed par- 
ticular differentiations to express certain sounds, others 
were content to express two sounds by one letter. The 
forms iP for beta and & for cpsiloriSiYe peculiar to Corinth 
and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished 
by its rectangular lamhda h ; and the same letter 
appears in the Boeotian, Chalcidian, and Athenian alpha- 
bets in the inverted form |/. 

But while there are these local differences among the 
various alphabets of ancient Greece, a broad division has 
been laid down by Kirchhoff, who arranges them in two 
groups, the eastern and the western. Tbe eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been 
referred to as the Ionian, common to the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, 
and the alphabets of Megara, Argos, and Corinth and 
her colonies ; and, in a modified degree, those of Attica, 
Naxos, Thasos, and some other islands. The western 
group includes the alphabets of Thessaly, Euboea, Phocis, 
Locris, and Boeotia, and of all the Peloponnese (except- 
ing the states specified under the other group), and also 
those of the Achaean and Chalcidian colonies of Italy 
and Sicily. 

In the eastern group the letter H has the sound of x; 
and the letters X, 4^, the sounds of kh and ps. (In Attica, 
Naxos, etc., the letters Z and 4* were wanting, and the 
sounds X and ps were expressed by XS , 4^Z). In the 
western group the letter H is wanting, and X, *P have 
the values of x and kh ; while the sound ps was expressed 
by nZ or <t>2!, or rarely by a special sign )K- ^^ a word, 
the special test- letters are : — 
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Eastern: X=A;/i. ^—fs. 
Western: X=^. 4^ = ^.. 

IIow tills distinction came about is not kaowti, althongli 
several explanations liave been hazarded. It is unneces- 
sary in this place to do more than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right tg 
left, so in the earliest Greek inscriptions we find the same 
order followed. Next came the method of writing 
called boustrophedon, in which the written lines ru© 
alternately from right to left and from left to right, or 
vice versa, as the plough forms the furrows. Lastly, writ- 
ing from left to right became universal. In the most 
ancient tomb-inscriptions of Melos and Thera we have 
the earliest form of writing. Boustro'phedon was com- 
monly used in the sixth century B.C. A notable excep- 
tion, however, is found in the famous Greek inscription 
at Abu Simbel — the earliest to which a date can be 
given. It is cut on one of the legs of the colossal statues 
which guard the entrance of the great temple, and 
records the exploration of the Nile up to the second 
cataract by certain Greek, Ionian, and Carian mercenaries 
in the service of Psammetichus. The king here men- 
tioned may be the first (b.c. 654—617) or the second 
(B.C. 594—689) of the name. The date of the writing 
may therefore be roughly placed about 600 B.C. The 
fact that, besides this inscription, the work of two of 
the soldiers, the names of several of their comrades are 
also cut on the rock, proves how well established was 
the art of writing even at this early period. 

The Latin Alphabet. 

Like the local alphabets of Greece, the Italic alphabets 
varied from one another by the adoption or rejection of 
different signs, according to the requirements of language. 
Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the Etruscan, the Umbrian, 
and the Oscan alphabets are sufficiently distinguished in 
this way ; but at the same time the common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelasgian alphabet 
of the Chalcidian type. The period of the introduction of 
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writing into Italy from the great trading and colonizing 
city of Chalcis must be carried back to the time when 
the Greeks wrote from right to left. A single Latin 
inscription * has been found which is thus written ; and 
in the other Italic scripts this ancient system was 
also followed. We may assume, then, that the Greek 
alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or ninth century B.C., and not 
improbably through the ancient Chalcidian colony of 
Cumaa, which tradition named as the earliest Greek 
settlement in the land. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy 
of Rome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses twenty of the letters of 
the Greek western alphabet, and, in addition, three 
adopted signs. Taking the Formello and Galassi abece- 
daria as representing the primitive alphabet of Italy, 
it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter san 
and the double letters ilieiay p/ii, and clii (4^), and dis- 
regarded the earlier sign for xi.^ In Quiritilian's time 
letter X was the '^ ultima nostrarum ^^ and closed the 
alphabet. The sound z in Latin being coincident with 
the sound s, the letter zeta dropped out. But at a later 
period it was restored to the alphabet, as Z, for the 
purpose of transliteration of Greek words. As, however, 
its original place had been meanwhile filled by the new 
letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. 
With regard to the creation of G, till the middle of the 
third century B.C. its want was not felt, as C was em- 
ployed to represent both the hard c and g sounds,* a 

' On a Bmall vase found in Rome in 1880. See U Inscription de 
Duenos in the Melanges d'Archeologie et d'Sistoire of the ficole 
Fran9ai8e de Rome, 1882, p. 147. 

* Some of these letters are generally accepted as the origin of 
certain of the symbols used for the Latin numerals. But a dif- 
ferent origin has been lately proposed by Professor Zangemeister : 
\Entstehung der romischen Zahlzeichen (Sitzber. d. k. Preuss. Akad., 
1887). 

* The sound represented by C in Latin no doubt also gradually, 
but at a very early period, became indistinguishable from that 
represented by K. Hence the letter K fell into general disuse in ^ 
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survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations C. 
and Cn. for Gaius and Gnaeas; but gradually the new 
letter vras developed from C and was placed in the 
alphabet in the position vacated by zeia. The digamma 
had become the Latin F, and the upsilon had been 
transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of Cicero 
upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary 
purposes, aud thus became again incorporated in the 
Latin alphabet — this time without change of form, Y. 
Its position shows that it was admitted before Z. 

writing, and only survived as an archaic form in cerlaiu words, 
such as kalendai. 



CHAPTER ir. 

MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITINQ. 

Of the various materials which have been used within 
the memory of man to receive writing, there are three, 
viz. papyrus, vellum, and paper, which, from their 
greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials 
several, including some which at first sight seem of a 
most unpromising character, have been largely used. 
For such a purpose as writing, men naturally make use 
of the material which can be mosfc readily procured, and 
is, at the same time, the most suitable. It' the ordinary 
material fail, they must extemporize a substitute. If 
something more durable is wanted, metal or stone 
may take the pja.ce of vellum or paper. Bat with in- 
scriptions "O i ^ these harder materials we have, in the 
present work, but little to do. Such inscriptions gene- 
rally fall under the head of epigraphy. Here we have 
chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, 
has been wont to be inscribed. Still, as will be seen in 
what follows, there are certain exceptions ; and to some 
extent we shall have to inouire into the employment of 
Qietals, clay, potshemie, aim wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materials 
for writing. We will first dispose of those substances 
which were of more limited use. 

Leaves. 

It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of 
society, leaves of plants and trees, strong enough for 
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the purpose, would be adopted as a ready-made material 
provided by nature for such an operation as writing. 
In various parts of India and the East the leaves of 
palm-trees have been in use for ceuturies, and continue 
to be employed for this purpose, and form an excellent and 
enduring substance. Manuscripts written on palm-leaves 
have been of late years found in Nepaul, which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants 
are not generally of the tough character of those which 
grow in the tropics ; but there can be no doubt that they 
were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and tLat the 
references by classical writers to their employment are 
not merely fanciful. There is evidence of the custom 
of ireraXto-fjio^, or voting for ostracism with olive-leaves, 
at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at Athens 
under the name of iic<^vXKo^opia} Pliny, JSat. Hist, 
xiii. 11, writes; "Antea non fuisse chartarum nsum : in 
palmarum foliis primo scrip titatum, delude quarundam 
arborum libris.'' 

Bark. . 

Better adapted for winting purposes tlian leaves was 
the bark of trees, liber y which we have just seen named 
by Pliny, and the general use of which caused its name 
to be attached to the book (i.e. the roll) which was made 
from it. The inner bark of the lime-tree, ^iKvpa, tilia, 
was chosen as most suitable. Pliny, Nat. Hid, xvi. 14, 
describing this tree, says: "Inter corticem et lignum 
tenues tunicae sunt multiplici membrana, e quibus vincula 
tiliae voc^ntur tenuissirnag earum philyrae.'^ It was 
these delicate shreds, pMlyrse, of this inner skin or bark 
which farmed the writing material. In the enumeration 
of different kinds of books by Martian us Capella, ii. 136, 
those consisting of lime-bark are quoted, though as 
rare : " Rari vero in philyrae cortice subnotati.'' Ulpian 

* The olive-leaf, used in this ceremony, is also mentioned, 0vXXov 
€*\aiaf, as the material on which to inscribe a charm. — Cat, Gk. 
Papyri in Brit. Mus, pap. cxxi. 213 ; and a bay-leaf is enjoined 
for the same purpose in Papyrus 2207 in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale. 
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also, Digest xxxii. 52, mentions '^yolumina • . . in 
philyra aut in tilia/* But not only was the bark of the 
lime-tree used, but tablets also appear to have been made 
from its wood — the 'Hiliaa piigillares ^^ of Symmachus, 
iv. 34 ; also referred to by Dio Cassius, Ixxii. 8, in the 
passage : " BcoSeKa r^paixixarela, old ye ifc (f>iXvpa^ TToiec- 
Tac,'* It seems that rolls made from lime-bark were co- 
existent at Eome with those made from papyrus, after 
the introduction of the latter material ; but the home- 
made bark must soon have disappeared before the 
imported Egyptian papyrus, which had so many advan- 
tages both iu quantity and quality to recommend it. 

Linen. 

Linen cloth, which is found in use among the ancient 
Egyptians to receive writing, appears also as the material 
for certain rituals in Eoman history. Livy, x. 38, refers 
to a book of this character, ^^ liber vetus linteus,^^ among 
the Samnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentions the ^^lintei 
libri '' in the temple of Moneta at Rome. Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
xiii, 11, names " volumina lintea ^^ as in use at an early 
period for private documents, public acts being recorded 
on lead. Martianus Capella, iii. 136, also refers to 
" carbasina volumina '^ ; and in the Codex Theodos. 
xi. 27, 1, '^ mappae linteas^^ occur. 

Clay and Pottery. 

Clay was a most common writing material among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The excavations made of late 
years on the ancient sites of their great cities have brought 
to light a whole literature impressed on sun-dried or fire- 
burnt bricks. Potsherds came ready to the hand in 
Egypt, where earthenware vessels were the most common 
kind of household utensils. They have been found in 
large numbers, many inscribed in Greek with such 
ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Eoman occupation.^ To such 
inscribed potsherds has been given the title of ostraha, 
a term which w;ill recall the practice of Athenian ostracism 

* See autotypes of eome specimens in FaL Soc, ii. pi. 1, 2. 
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in which the votes were recorded on such fragments.' 
That such material was used in Greece only on such 
passing occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, vii. 174, which narrates 
that the Stoic Clean thes was forced by poverty to write 
on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or verses were scratched with 
th^ stilus before baking, were used by both Greeks and 
Romans for educational purposes.* 

Wall-spaces. 

It is perhaps straining a term to include tlie walls of 
buildings under the head of writing materials ; but the 
graffiti or wall-scribblings, discovered in such large 
numbers at Pompeii/ hold such an important place in 
the history of early Latin palaeography, that it must not 
be forgotten that in ancient times, as now, a vacant wall 
was held to be a very convenient place to present appeals 
to the public, or to scribble idle words. 

Metals. 

The precious metals were naturally but seldom used 
as writing materials. For such a purpose, however, as 
working a charm, an occasion when the person specially 
interested might be supposed not to be too niggard in his 
outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin plates or 
leaves of gold or silver recommended,^ a practice which is 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with 

® Votes for ostracism at Athens were probably recorded on 
fragments of broken vases which had been nsed in religious 
services, and which were given out specially for the occasion. 
Only two such voting ostraka appear to be known; the one is 
described by Benndorf, Griech. und sicilische Vasenhilder, tab. 
xxix. 10; the other, for the ostracism of Xanthippos, the father 
of Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athens, p. 61), is noticed by 
Studniczka, Antenor und archaische Mfflerei in Ja/irbuch des kaia. 
JDeutschen Arch. Instituts, bd. ii. (1887), 161 

* Facsimiles, in Corp. Inscr, Lot. iii. 962. 

* Ihid. iv. 

* Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mus., pap. cxxi. 580 ; also papyri 
in the Bibl. Na.tionale, 258, 2705. 2228. 
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a gold or silver coid as enjoined by the gipsy fortune- 
teller. 

Lead. 
Lead was used at an ancient date, Pliny, 'Nat. Hist xiii. 
11, refers to ^^plumbea volumina^^ as early writing mate- 
rial. Pausanias, ix. 31, 4, states that at Helicon he saw 
a leaden plate {/ji6Xc/3Bo<;) on which the "Epya of Hesiod 
were inscribed. At Dodona tablets of lead have been 
discovered which contain petitions to the oracle, and in 
some instances the answers.' Lenormant, Rhein. Museum^ 
xxii. 276, has described the numerous small leaden pieces 
on which are written names of persons, being apparently 
sortes JudiciaridSy or lots for selection of judges, of ancient 
date. Dirge, or solemn dedications of offending persons 
to the infernal deities by, or on behalf of, those whom 
they had injured, were inscribed on this metal. These 
maledictory inscriptions, called also defixiones or 
KardBeafjLOL and /caraSeo-et?, appear to have been exten- 
sively employed. An instance is recorded by Tacitus, 
Annul, ii. 69, in his account of the last illness and 
death of Germanicus, in whose house were found, 
hidden in the floor and walls, remains of human bodies and 
^' carmina et devotiones et nomen Germanici plumbeis 
tabulis insculptum.'^^ Many have been found at Athens 
and other places in Greece, and some in Italy; others 
again in a burial-ground near Roman Carthage.® Several 
were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to 
the period between the third and first centuries B.C. ; * 
and recently a collection was found near Paphos in 
Cyprus, buried in what appears to have been a malefac- 
tors' common grave.^ These Cnidian and Cyprian 
examples are now in the British Museum. Charms and 
incantations were also inscribed on thin leaves of lead.^ 

' Carapanos, Bodone et sea Buines (1878), p. 68, pi. xxxiv.-xl. ; 
Corp. Inscr. Lat i. 818, 819. ^ 

* Bulletin de Corresp. Mellenique, 1888, p. 294. 

• Newton, Discov. at Halicarnassua (1863), ii. 719-745 ; and 
Oollitz and Bechtel, Griech, Dialekt-Inachriften, iii. 233. 

* Soc. Bihlical Archseology, Proceedings, vol. xiii. (1891), pt. iv. 

• Leemans, Fapyri Grseci Mug. Lugdun, 1885 ; Wessely, Griech, 
Zauher Fapyri, 1888 i Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit, Mus. pp. 64 sqq. 
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Montfaucon, Palseogr, Grsecay 16, 181, mentions and 
gives an engraving of a leaden book, apparently con- 
nected with magic. In 1880 an imprecatory leaden 
tablet was dug up at Bath, the inscription being in 
Latin : a relic of the Roman occupation.^ Of later date 
is a tablet found in a grave in Ualmatia, containing a 
charm against evil spirits, in Latin, inscribed in cursive 
letters of the sixth century.** Several specimens which 
have been recovered from mediaeval graves prove that 
the custom of burying leaden inscribed plates with' the 
dead was not uncommon in the middle ages.* The 
entployment of this mefcal for such purposes may have 
been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical action, and is 
liable to rapid disintegration under certain circum- 
stances. For the ancient dirde it was probably used 
because it was common and cheap. For literary purposes 
it appears to have been to some extent employed in the 
middle ages in Northern Italy, leaden plates inscribed 
with historical and diplomatic records connected with 
Venice and Bologna being still in existence, apparently 
of the fourteenDh and fifteenth centuries.* 

Bronze. 
Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans as 
a material on which to enofrave votive inscriptions, 
laws, treaties, and other solemn documents. These, 
however, do not come under present consideration, 
being strictly epigraphical monuments. The only class 
which we need notice is that of the Roman military 
diplomas, those portable tabulae honedm misf^ionis, as they 
have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them rights of citizenship and 
marriage. Fifty-eight such documents, or portions of / 
them, issued under the emperor.-^, from Claudius to 'r|-. -"- 
Diocletian, have been recovered.' They are interesting 

• S'ermes xv. ; Journ. Brit, Arch. Assoc, xlii. 410, . 

• Corp. Inscr. Lnt. iii. 961. 

» Wattenbach, Sckriftw. 42-44 

• Arclimologia, xliv. 123. 

' Corp* Jfif^ct. Lat» iii. 843 sqq. 
3 
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both palaeograpliically, as giving a series of specimens 
of tlie Roman rustic capital letfcers_, and also for the form 
which they took, exactly following that observed in the 
legal documents preserved in waxen tablets (see below). 
They were/ in fact, codices in metal. The diploma con- 
sisted 0^' two square plates of the metal, hinged with 
rings. The authentic deed was engraved on the inner 
side of the two plates, and was repeated on the outside of 
the first plate. Through two holes a threefold wire was 
pas-ed and bound round the plates, being sealed on the 
outside of the second plate with the seals of the wit- 
nesses, whose names were also engraved thereon. The 
seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, which 
was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case 
of the outer copy being called in question, reference was 
made to the deed inside by breaking the seals, without 
the necessity of going to the official copy kept in the 
temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same 
diploma is paralleled in some of the Assyrian tablets, 
which^ after being inscribed, received an outei^.V^'Siiig of 
clay on which the covered writing was repeateii.^ 

Wood. 

Wooden tablets were used in very remote times. In 
many cases they were probably coated, if not with wax, 
with some kind of composition, the writing being 
scratched upon them with a dry point ; in some in- 
stances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare 
wood. The ancient Egyptians also used tablet^ covered 
with a glazed composition capable of receiving ink.* 
"Wooden tablets inscribed with the names of the dead 
are found with mummies. They were also used for 
memoranda and accouats, and in the Egyptian schools; 
specimens of tablets inscribed with receipts, alphabets, and 
verses having survived to the present day.® One of the 

^ Wilkinson, Anc. JSgyp. ii. 183. 

* Reavens, Lettres, iii. Ill ; Transac, Boy. Soc. Lit,, 2i)d series, 
X. pt. 1 ; Leemans, Mon. Egypt, ii. tab. 236. Several specimens 
of Egyptian inpcribed tab'ets are in the Bnti«lrMu«senm. 
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earliest specimens of Greek writing is a document in- 
scribed in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the 
British Museum (5849, C.) ; it refers to a money trans- 
action of che thirty-first year of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(B.C. 254 or 258).* In the British Museum there is also 
a small wooden board (Add. MS. 33,293), painted white 
and incribed in ink with thirteen lines from the Iliad (iii. 
273 — 285), the words being marked off and the syllables 
indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholars. It was found in Egypt, and is probably 
of the third century. There is also a miscellaneous set 
of broken tablets (Add. MS. 83,369) inscribed in ink 
on a ground ot: drab paint, with records relating to the 
recovery of debts, etc., at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, 
in the Thebaid ; probably of the seventh century. In 
the records of ancient Greece we have an instance of 
the employment of wooden boards or tablets. In 
the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the 
Erechtheum at Athens, B.C. 407, the price of two 
boards, on which the rough accounts were first entered, 
is set down at two drachmas, or 9|(i. each : ^^ aavlhe^ hvo 
€9 a? Tov Xo^ov dpaypd<po/jL€i^,'* ' And again a second 
entry of four boards at the same price occurs. In some 
of the waxen tablets lately recovered at Pompeii, the 
pages which have been left in the plain wood are in- 
scribed in ink.^ Wooden tablets were used in schools 
during the middle ages,;* In E^land the custom of 
using wooden taUies, inscribed as well as notched, in the 
public accounts lasted down tg the present century. 

Waxen and other Tablets. 

But we may assume that as a general rule tablets 
were coated with wax ^ from the very earliest times in 

V See Eevue^gT/ptoIogiqfie.n., Append., p. 51 ; Pal. Son, ii. pi. 142. 
^ Kangabe, Antiq. ilellen. 56; Egger, Note sur le prix dj 
papier, etc., in Mem. d'Hist. Ancienne (1803). 
^ Fal Soc. i. pi. 159. 

* Wattenbach, Schriftu\ 78. v 

* Krjpvs, cera, or iid\6r), fidXSa. Pollux, Onom^st. x. 57, in hia 
ohaptt-r TTf/jt ^t^Xiu)u names the composition : " 6 di hi>v Tfj TrifaxiSi 
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Greece and Rome. Such waxen tablets were single, 
double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In Greek 
they were called irlva^^ irivaici^sy SiXro^, SeXrloi', SeXjihtov, 
TTUfCTLov, TTv^ioVy ypafjifiaTeiov ;^ in Latin, cer^, tahulse, 
tahellx. The wooden surface was sunk to a slight 
depth, leaving a raised frame at the edges, after the 
fashion of a child's school-slate of the present day, and 
a thin coating of wax, usually black, was laid over it. 
Tablets were used for literary composition/ school exer- 
cises,^ accounts, or rough memoranda. They were some- 
times fitted with slings for suspension. Two or more put 
together, and held together by rings acting as hinges, 
formed a ca.udex or codex. Thus Seneca, De brev. vit, 13 : 
*' Plurium tabularum contextus caudex apud antiques 
Tocabatur ; undo publicse tabulae codices dicuntur.'^ 

When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called 
hidvpOLf dl-TTTVX^f diptycka, duplices ; of three, rpLTrrv^a, 
triptycha, triplices ; and of more, TrevrdiTJvxciy penta- 
ptychay quintupUces, irokvivTvyay polyptyclia, multipllces.^ 
In Homer we have an instance of the use of a tablet in 
the death-message of King Proetus, " graving in a folded 
tablet many deadly things.^'* And Herodotus tells us 
(vii. 239) how Demaratus conveyed to the Lacedaemon- 
ians secret intelligence of Xerxes* intended invasion of 
Greece, by means of a message written on the wooden 
surface of a tablet (SeXTiov Sltttvxov) from which the wax 
had been previously scraped but was afterwards renewed 
to cover the writing. On Greek vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., tablets, generally triptychs, are 
represented, both open in the hands of the goddess 

#CT/poy, rj fidXdrj, rj ficiXOa. 'llnv^oTOS fifv yap Krjjjov (ipr]K€. Kparivos be iv 
rrj UvTiVT) ^laXBrjv €(f)r]V MdXda appears to have been wax mixed 
-with tar. Of. Avistoph. Fragm. 206: ** tjJv ^d\6av eic t^v ypafifxa' 
r€i<op ^adLov." 

* See Pollux, Onomasticoriy x. 57. 

^ Quintilian, Instit. orator, x. 3, 31, recommends the use of 
waxen tablets : ** Scrilj(^ptime oeris, in qi^ibus facillima est ratio.'* 

^ Horace, ;S^a^. I. vi. 74, **La3vo suspensi loculos tabulamQ^ue 
lacerto.'' 

* Martialj xiv. 4, 6. 

^ Iliadf vi. 169 : ** ypd\j/as iv irivaKi nrvKTm SvpL0<^6opa noXhA!* 
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Atliena or other persons, and closed and bound round 
with strings, hanging from the wall by slings or handles.^ 
Tablets in the codex forii would be used not only as 
mtre note-books, but especially in all cases where the 
writing was to be protected from injury either for the 
moment or for a long period. Hence they were used 
for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for 
correspondence. When used for wills, each puge was 
technically called C6Ta, as in Gains, ii. ]04: "Hepc, ita 
ut in his tabulis cerisque scripta sunt, ita do lego.'' * 
They were closed against inspection by passing a triple 
thread, Xivov, limim, through holes in the boards, and seal- 
ing it with the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be 
more fully explained. As to correspondence, small tablets, 
codicilli or pugillares, were employed for short letters ; 
longer letters, episfol^, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, JEp. 55, 11, makes the distinction : *' Adeo tecum 
sum, ut dubitem an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos 
tibi scribere."^' The tablets were sent by messengers, 
tahella7ni, as explained by Festus : ^ '^ Tabellis pro chartis 
utebantur antiqui, quibus ultro cifcro, sive privatim sivo 
publice opus ei'at, certiores absentes faciebant. Unde 
adhuc tabellarii dicuntur, et tabellaB missaB ab impera- 
toribus.;'' ^ The answer to the letter was inscribed on the 
same set of tablets and returned. Love-letters appear to 
have been sometoie* written on very small tablets ;^ Blar- 
tial, xiv. 8, 9, calls them TUelllani, Tablets containing 

- See Ge'hard, Auserlesene Vasenhilder, iii. 239, iv. 244, 287, 
288. 2-^9, 296 ; Luynes, Vases, 35. 
» Cf. Honice, Sat. II. v. 51 : 

** Qui testamentum tradet tibi ciinqne legenduni 
Abnuere, et tabulas a be removere memento ; 
Sic tamen,ut limis rapias quid prima secundo 
Cera velit versn.** 

* De Verborum Signif., ed Miiller, p. 359. 

* Compare St. Jerome, ^p. viii. : *'J^am et rudes illi Ilxlife 
homines, ante chartas et mombranarum nfiipi, aut in dedolatis e 
ligno codicillis aut in'corticibus arborum mutuo epistolarum 
alloquia missitabant. Ufide et portitores eorum tabeilarios et 
bcriptores a libris arborum librarios vocavere.'* 

* See the drawing in Museo Borhonico, i. 2. 
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letters were fastened with a thread/ which was sealed.^ 
The materials for letter- writing are enumerated in the 
passage of Plautus, Bacchides, iv. 714 : ^^ Ecfer cite . ./. 
stilum, ceram et tabellas, linum " ; and the process of 
sealing in line 748: *^ cedo tu ceram ac linum actutum 
age obliga, opsigna cito.'^ In Cicero, CatiL iii. 5, we have 
the opening of a letter: " Tabellas proferri jussimus. 
. . . Primo ostendimus Cethego signum ; cognovit ; nos 
linum incidimus ; legimus. . . . Introductus e^t Statilius ; 
cognovit et signum et manum suam/' 

The custom of writing letters on tablets survived for 
some centuries after classical times. In the 5th century 
St. Augustine in his epistle to Romanianus (Migne, 
Patrolog. Lat. xxxiii. 80) makes reference to his tablets 
in these words : — "Non haec epistola sic inopiam chartae 
indicat, ut membranas saltern abundare testetur. Ta- 
bellas eburneas quas habeo avunculo tuo cum litteris 
misi. Tu enim huic pelliculas facilius ignosces, quia 
differri non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi non scribere 
etiam ineptissimum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si quae ibi 
nostroe sunt, propter hujusmodi necessitates mittas peto/' 
St. Hilary of Aries likewise has the following passage 
in his Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patrol. Lat, 1. 1261) : 
— */ Beatus Eucherius cum ab eremo in tabulis, ut assolet, 
cera illitis, in proximaab ipso degens insula, litteras ejus 
suscepisset : * Mel/ inquit, ' suum ceris reddidisti.' '' 
Both these passages prove that the custom was general 
at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter 
*' in tabella^^ was written by a monk of Fulda.® 

It will be noticed that St. Augustine refers to his tablets 
as being of ivory. The ancient tablets were ordinarily 
of common wood, such as beech, or fir, or box, the 
^Wulgaris buxus ^-of Eropertius_jyiL_23)j_but they were 
also made of more expensive material. Two of MartiaFs 
apophoreta are "pugillares citrei" and "pugillares 
eborei.^^ Propertius (i.e.) refers to golden fittings : 
"Non illas fixuin caras effecerat aurum.'^ The large 

^ Clay, eretula, was originally used: yrj (n7/udfr/)is, Herod. ii. 38; 
fviroi^ Aristoph. Lyds. 1*J00, Pollux, Onomast, x. 58. 
• Wattenbacb, tJchriftw. 43, 
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consular diptjchs, as we know from existing specime'is, 

were of ivory, often most ^autifirfly carved. "^ 

The employment of waxen tablets lasted for certain 
purposes through the middle ages iti countries of Western 
Europe. Specimens inscribed with money accounts of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have survived 
to the present day in JJ'rance ^; and municipal accounts 
on tablets of the fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries are 
still preserved in some of the German towns. They 
also exist in Italy/ dating from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century ; they were used in England , — a?id 
specimens are reported to have been found in Ireland. 
It is said that quite recently sales in the fish-market of 
liouen were noted on waxen tablets.^ 

Greek Waxen Tablets. 

Ancient Greek waxen tablets have survived in not many 
instances. In the British Museunvare some which have 
been found in Egypt. The modi-perfect is a book (Add. 
MS. 83,270), perhaps of the--J:hird century, measuring 
nearly nine by seven inches, which consists of seven tablets 
coated on both sides with black wax and two covers 
waxed on the inner side, inscribed with documents in 
shorthand, presumably in Greek, and with shorthand 
signs WM'itten repeatedly, as if for practice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hol- 
lowed for the reception of the writing implements. 
Another smaller book, of about seven by four inches, 
formed of six tablets (Add. MS. 33,368), is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of the third century, with 
grammatical exercises and other notes in Greek, and 
also with a rough drawing, perhaps meant for a carica- 
ture of the schoolmaster. There are also two tablets 

• A tablet of accounts, of about the year 1300, from Citeaux 
Abbey, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 33, 215. Four tablets, 
of the 14th century, found at Beauvais, are in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale — Acad, des Inscriptions y Comjptes Bendus, 1887, p. 141. 

^ See Milani, Sei Tavolette cerate, in FubbL del R. Istituto d% 
Studi Superiori, 1877. 

« Wattenbacb, Schriftw, 74. 
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inscribed with verses in Greek uncial writing, possibly 
some literary sketch or a school exercise.* Two others 
of a similar nature have been recently acquired, the one 
containing a writing exercise, the other a multiplication 
table. The Bodleian Library has also lately purchased 
a waxen tablet (Gr. Inscr. 4) on which is a writing 
exercise. Others are at Paris; some containing scribbled 
alphabets and a contractor's accounts, which were found 
at Memphis/ In New York is a set of five tablets, on 
which are verses, in the style of Menander, set as a copy 
by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.* Other 
specimens of a similar character are at Marseilles, the 
date of which can be fixed at the end of the 3rd or 
beginning ot' the 4th century;^ and the last leaf of a 
document found at Verespatak, where so many Latin 
tablets have been discovered, is preserved at Karl^- 
burg.^ 

Latin Waxen TabletSc 

Extant Latin tablets are more numerous, but have only 
been found in comparatively recent years. Twenty-four, 
containing deeds ranging in date from a.d. 131 to 167, 
were recovered, between the years 1786 and 1855, from 
the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Albur- 
nus Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 
Massmann published the few which had at that time 
been discovered, in his Libellus Aurarius ; but the ad- 
mission into his book of two undoubtedly spurious docu- 
ments cast suspicion on the rest, t^hich were accordingly 
denounced until the finding of other tablets proved their 
genuineness. The whole collection is given in the 
Corpus Inscripttonum Latinarum of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, vol. iii. 

liuring the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box 

• See VerhandL der PhUologen-Versamml. zu Wurzhurg^ 1869, 
p. 239. 

< Eevue ArcMol. viii. 461, 470. 

• Proceedings of the American Acad, of Arts and Sciences, iii. 371. 

• Annuaire de la Soc. Fran, de Numivm. et d'ArchM. iii, 
xxi. — Ixxvii. 

^ Corpis Inscr. Lat. iii. 9C3. 
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containing 127 waxen tablets was discovered in the house 
of L. Caecilius Jucundus. They proved to be perscrip- 
hones and other deeds connected with sales by auction 
and receipts for payment of taxes.^ 

The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets 
has afforded ample means of understanding the mechani- 
cal arrangement of such documents among the Eomans. 
Like the military tahuJse hone^se musionis, they con- 
tained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy. open 
to inspection. But most of them consist of three leaves: 
they are triptychs, the third leaf being of great service 
in giving cover to the seals. The Pompeian and Daciau 
tablets differ from one another in some particulars ^ but 
the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
was made from one block of wood, cloven into the 
three required pieces, or leaves, which were fastes^dJw 
strings or wires passing through two holes near the edge 
and serving for hinges. In the Pompeian tablets, one 
side of each leaf was sunk wibhin a frame, the hollowed 
space being coated with wax in such a way that, of the 
six sides or pages, nos. 2, 3, 5 were waxen, while 1, 4, 6 
were of plain wood. The first and sixth sides were not 
used ; they formed the outside. On the sides 2 and 3 
was inscribed the deed, and on 4 the names of the 
witnesses were written in ink and their seals sunk into 
a groove cut down the centre, the deed being closed 
by a string of three twisted threads, which passed 
through two holes, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the groove, round the two leaves and under the 
wax of the seals, which thus secured it. An abstract 
or copy of the deed was inscribed on page 5. The 
Dacian tablets differed in this~res^ect, that page 4 was 
also waxen, and that the copy of the deed was com- 
menced on that page in the space on the left of the 
groove, the space on the right being filled with the 

^ Atti della B. Aocademia del lAncei, ser. ii. vol. iii. pt. 3, 
1875-76, pp. 150—230; Hermes, vol. xii. 1877, pp. 88-141; and 
Overbeck, Fompeji, 4th ed. by Mau. 1884, pp. 489 sqq. The 
whole collection is to be edited by Prof. Zangemeister in the 
Corpus Inscr, Lat. See Fed. Soc. i. pi. 169. 
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witnesses' names. The following diagram shows the 
arrangement of a Dacian triptych : — 
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It will be noticed that, although the string whicli 
closed the deed (as indicated by dotted lines) passed 
through the holes of only two of the leaves, yet the 
third leaf (pages 5— «©4— §) ia-^ao perforated with 
corresponding holes. This proves that the holes were 
first pierced in the solid block, before it was cloven 
into three, in order that they might afterwards adjust 
themselves accurately.* In one instance the fastening 
thi'eads and seals still remain.^ 



• See Corp, Itisct, Lat. iii, 922. 
J Hid. 938. 



CHAPTER IIL 

MATERIALS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING — COntlllUod, 

We now have to examine the history of the more conr-' 
mon writing-materials of the ancient world and of the 
middle ages, viz. papyrus^ vellum, and paper. 

Papyrus, 

The papyrus plant, Cyperus Papyrus, which supplied 
the substance ibr the great writing material of.thev 
ancient world, was widely cultivated in the Delta of 
Egypt. From this part of the country it has now 
vanished, but it still -grows iu Nubia and Abyssinia. 
Theophrastus, Hist, Flant, iv. 10, states that it also 
grew in Syria, and Pliny adds that it was native to the 
Niger and Euphrates, its Greek name 7ra7rupo9, whence 
Latin papyrus, was derived from one of its ancient 
Egyptian names, P-apa. Herodotus, our most ancient 
authority for any details of the purposes for which the 
plant was employed, always calls it /5i^/3Xo9, a word no 
doubt also taken from an Egyptian term.' Theophrastus 
describes the plant as one which grows in the shallows 
to the height of six feet, with a triangular and tapering 
stem crowned with a tufted head; the root striking out 
at right angl'es to the stem and being of the thicEn^s. 
of a man^s wrist. The tufted heads were used for 
garlands in the temples of the gods; of the'Wuad-~o^-4^ 
root were made various* ut^asils ;^-and of the "Stem, the 
pith of which was also used as an article of food, a * 
variety of articles, including writing material, were 
manufactured : caulking yarn, ships' rigging, light 
skiffs, shoes, etc. The cable with which Ulysses bound 
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the doors of the hall when he slew the suitors was 
ottXov ^v^Xlvov {Odyss, xxi. 390). 

As a writing material papyrus was employed in Egypt 
from the earliest tinaes. Papyrus rolls are represented 
on the scul^^red walls of Egyptian temples; and rolls 
themselves exist of immense antiquity. The most 
ancient papyrus roll now extant is the Papyrus Prisse, 
at Paris, which contains the copy of a work composed in 
the reign of a king of the fifth dynasty and is itself of 
about the year 2500 B.C. or earlier. The dry atmosphere 
of Egypt has been specially favourable to the preserva- 
tion of these fragile documents. Buried with the dead, 
they have lain in the tombs or swathed in the folds of 
the mummy-cloths for centuries, untouched by decay, 
and in many instances remain as fresh as oa the day 
when they were written. 

Among the Greeks the papyrus material manu- 
factured for writing purposes was called y^dpTrj^ (Latin 
charta) as well as by the names of the plant itself. 
Herodotus, v. 58, refers to the early use of papyrus rolls 
among the Ionian Greeks, to which they attached the 
name of Bt^Oipai^ '* skins/^ the writing material to which 
they had before been accustomed. Their neighbours, 
the Assyrians, were also acquainted with it,* They 
called it ^^ the reed of Egypt.^' An inscription relating 
to the expenses of the rebuilding of the Erechtheum at 
Athens in the year 407 B.C. shows that papyrus was 
used for the fair copy of the rough accounts, which 
were first inscribed on tablets. Two sheets, 'x^dprac Bvo, 
cost at the rate of a drachma and two obols each, or a 
little over a shilling of our money.' 

The period of its first importation into Italy is not 
known. The story of its introduction by Ptolemy, at 

* In the Assyrian wall-sculptures in the British Museum there 
are two scenes (Nos. 3 aod 84) in which two couples of scribes 
are represented taking notes. In each case, one of the scribes 
is using a folding tablet (the hinges of one being distinctly 
represented), and the other a scroll. The scroll may be either 
papyrus or leather 

* See above, p. 19. 
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the sug^srestion of Aristarcliiis, is of suspicious authenti- 
city/ We know, however, that papyrus was plentiful 
in Rome under the Empire. In fact, it was the common 
writing material among the Romans at that period, and 
became so indispensable that, on a temporary failure of 
the supply in the reign of Tiberius, there was danger of 
a popular tumult.'* Pliny also, Nat, Hist, xiii. 11, refers 
to its high social value in the words : '^ papyri natura 
dicetur, cum chartaB usu maxime humanitas vitaa constet, 
certe memoria/' and again he describes it as a thing 
^* qua constat immortalitas hominum.^^ 

It is probable that papyrus was imported into Italy 
already manufactured ; and it is doubtful whether any 
native plant grew in that country. Strabo says that it 
was found in Lake Trasimene and other lakes of Etruria ; 
but the accuracy of this statement has been disputed, 
fetill, it is a fact that there was a manufacture of this 
writing material carried on in Rome, the charta Fanniana 
being an instance; but it has been asserted that this 
industry was confined to the re-making of imported 
material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papyri, 
as compared with the Greek papyri, found at Hercu- 
laneum, has been ascribed to the detrimental effect of this 
re-manufacture. 

At a later period the Syrian variety of the plant was 
grown in Sicily, where it was probably introduced during 
the Arab occupation. It was seen there by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance 
in the shallows of the Papireto, a stream to which it gave 
its name. Paper was made from this source for the use of 
the Sultan; but in the thirteenth century the plant began to 
fail, and it was finally extinguished by the drying up of the 
stream in 1591. It is still, however, to be seen growing 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably 
transplanted thither at a later time, for no mention of it 

' See below, p. 36. 

* Pliny, Nat. Mist. xiii. 13, ** Sterilitatem sentit hoc quoqne, 
factumque jam Tiberio principe inopia chartse, ut e senafca 
darenttir arbitri dispensandse ; alias in tnmultu vita erat.'* 
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in that place occurs earlier than 1674. Some attempts 
have been made in recent years to manufacture a writinpf 
material on the pattern of the ancient cliavta from this 
Sicilian plant. 

The manufacture of the writinof material^ as practised 
in Egypt, is described by Pliny, Nat, Hist. xiii. 12. His 
desciipfcion applies specially to tbe system of his own day ; 
but no doubt it was essentially the same that had been 
followed for centuries. His text is far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opinion cTn 
different points. The stem of the plant was cut longitu- 
dinally into thin strips (iihilyrw) ^ with a sharp cutting 
instrument described as a needle (acus). The old idea 
that the strips were peeled off the inner core of the stem 
is now abandoned, as it has been shown that the plant, 
like other reeds, contains a cellular pith within the rind, 
which was all used in the manufacture. The central strips 
were naturally the best, being the widest. The strips 
thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, side by side, 
to the required width, thus forming a layer, scheda, 
across which another layer of shorter strips was laid at 
right angles, l^liny applies to this process the phrase- 
ology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a 
net,^^ plagula, or *^ wicker,'* crates, which was ' thus 
woven,''* texitur. In this process Nile water was used 
for moistening the whole. The special mention of this 
particular water has caused some to believe that there 
were some adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste 
or glue on the material; others, more reasonably, have 
thought that water, whether from the Nile or any other 
source, solved the glutinous matter in the strips and thus 
caused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable 
that paste was actually used.^ The sheets were finally 

' BirtfAntihs Bucliwesen, 229, prefers to apply the word schcdse 
or scJiidde to the strips. But Pliny diatiDctly us6^ the vfordpliUi/iie, 
although he elsewhere describ^fr^e inner bark of the lime tree by 
this name. Another name for the strips was inse. 

• Birt, 231, points out, in regard to Piiny's words, "turbidua 
liquor vim glutinis praBbet,*' that "glutinis" is not a genitive 
but a dative, Pliny never using the word ** gluten," but 
"glut num.*' 
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pressed and dried ia tlie sun. Eough. or uneven places 
were rubbed down with ivory or a smooth shell/ Mois- 
ture lurking between the layers was to be detected by 
strokes of the mallet. Spots, stains, and spongy strips 
(taenia) in which the ink woald run, were defects which 
also had to be encountered.* 

The sheets were joined together with paste to form 
a roll, sccqnifty but not more than twenty was the pre- 
scribed number. There are, however, rolls of more than 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny's reading t;{ci?2^ is correct, 
the number was not constant in all times. The outside 
of the roll was naturally that part which was more 
exposed to risk of damage and to general wear and 
tear. The best sheets were therefore reserved for this 
position, those which lay nearer the centre or end of the 
roll not being necessarily so good. Moreover, the end of 
a roll was nut wanted in case of a short text, and might 
be cut away. A protecting strip of papyrus was often 
pasted down the edge at the beginning or end of a roll, 
in order to give additional strength to the material and 
prevent it tearing.^ The first sheet of a papyrus roll 
was called the irpcoroicoWovy a term which still survives 
in diplomacy ; the last sheet was called the icr}(aTOK6XKiov. 
Among the Eomans the protocol was marked with the 
name of the Comes largitionum, who had the control of the 
manufacture, and with the date and name of the place 
where it was made. The portion thus marked was in 
ordinary practice cut away; but this curtailment was 
forbidden in legal documents by the laws of Justinian.^® 
After their conquest ot: Egypt in the seventh century, 
the Arabs continued the manufacture and marked the 

7 Martial, xiv. 209: 

" Levis ab seqiiorea cortex Mareotica concha 
Fiat; inoifen a currit hanindo via." 

• Pliny, Epst. viii. 15 ; ** quaB (chartee) si scabrae blbulagve 
eint," etc. 

® Wilcken, in Hermes, xxiii. 466. 

^^ " Tabelliones ron scribant instrumenta in aliis chartis quam 
in his quag protocolla habent, ut tanien profcocollam tale sit, quod 
habeat nomen'gloriosissimi comitis largitionum et tempus quo 
charta facta est '' — Norell. xliv. 2. 
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protocol in Arabic. An instance of an Arab protocol 
thus marked is found in a bull of Pope John VIII. 
of 876, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

With regard to the width of papyrus rolls, tb^^&ajithich 
date from the earliest period of Egyptian history are 
narrow, of about six inches ; later they increase to nine, 
eleven, and even above fourteen inches. The width of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the 
British Museum runs from nine to ten inches. From 
Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writ- 
ing material made from papyrus and that they differed 
from one another in width. It has however been found 
that extant specimens do not tally with the figures that 
he gives ; but an ingenious explanation has been lately 
proposed/ that he refers to the breadth of the individual 
sheets which together make up the length of thQ4;oll, 
not to the height of the sheets which forms its width. The 
best kind, formed from the broadest strips of the plant, 
was originally the charta Meratica, a rame which, was 
afterwards altered to Augusta out of flattery to the 
emperor Augustus. The charta Livia, or second 
quality, was named after his wife. The hieratica thus 
descended to the third rank. Tlie Augusta and Li via 
were 13 digits, or about 9^ inches, wide; the hieratica 
11 digits or 8 inches. The charta amphitheati^icay of 9 
digits or 6^ inches, took its title from the principal 
place of its manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. 
The charta Fanniana was apparently a variety which 
was re-made at Rome, in the workshops of a certain 
Fannius, from the amphitheatrica, the width being in- 
creased by about an inch through pressure. The Saitica 
was a common variety, named after the city of Sais, being 
of about 8 digits or 6f inches. Finally, there were the 
Txniotica — which was said to have taken its name from 
the place where it was made, a tongue of land (jaivia) 
near Alexandria — and the common packing-paper, charta 
eniporetica, neither of which was more than 5 inches 
wide. Mention is made by Isidore, EtymoL vi. 10, of a 

» Birt, 251 sqq. 
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qnalily of papyrus called CorneUanay which was first 
made under C. Cornelias Gallus when prefect of Egypfc. 
But the name may have disappeared from the vocabulary 
when Gallus fell into disgrace.^ Another kind was 
manufactured in the reign of Claudius, and on that ac- 
count was named Claudia. It was a made-up material, 
combining the Aiigiida and Livia, to provide a stout sub- 
stance. Finally, there was a large-sized quality, of a 
cubit or nearly 18 inches in width, called macrocolloiu 
Cicero made use of it [Epjp, ad Attic, xiii. 25; xvi. 3). 

Varro, repeated by Pliny, xiii. 11, makes the extra- 
ordinary statement that papyrus writing material was 
first made in Alexander's time. He may have been 
misled from having found no reference to its use inpras- 
Alexandrine authors ; or he may have meant to say that 
its first free manufacture was only of that date, as it was 
previously a government monopoly. 

Papyrus continued to be the ordinary writing material 
in Egypt to a comparatively late period.^ Greek docu- 
ments of the early centuries of our era have been found 
in considerable numbers in the Fayoum and other dis- 
tricts. In Europe also, long after vellum had become 
the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, papyrus continued in common use, particularly 
for ordinary documents, such as letters. St. Jerome, 
Ep, vii., mentions vellum as a material for letters, " if 
papyrus fails ''; and St. Augustine, -£/p. xv., apologizes 
for using vellum instead of papyrus. A fragmentary 
epistle of Constantine V. to Pepin le Bref, of 756, is 
preserved at Paris. A few fragments of Greek literary 
papyri of the early middle ages, containing Biblical 
matter and portions of Graeco-Latin glossaries, have also 
survived. 

For purely Latin literature papyrus was also occa- 

*J5i^. 250. 

* The middle of the tenth century is the period when it Ijas 
been calculated the manufacture of papyrus in Egypt ceased. — 
Karabacek, Daa arnhische Papier, in Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erz/terzog Rainer, bd. ii.-iii. (18^7), 
p. 98. 

4 
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Pionalljr used in the early middle ages. Examples, made 
tip in book form, sometimes with a few vellum leaves in- 
corporated to give stability, are found in different 
libraries of Europe. They are : The Homilies of St. 
Avitus, of the 6th century, afc Paris; Sermons and 
Epistles of St, Augustine, of the 6th or 7th century, at 
Paris and Genoa ; works of Hilary, of the 6th century, at 
Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the 6th century, at 
Pommersfeld; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the 7th cen- 
tury, at Milan ; an Isidore, of the 7th century, at St. Gall. 
At Munich, also, is the register of the Church of 
Kavenna, written on this material in the lOtb century. 
Many papyrus documents in Latin, dating from the 5th 
to the lOtk century, have survived from the archives of 
Ravenna; and there are extant fragments of two imperial 
rescripts written in Egypt, apparently in the 5th century, 
in a form of the Latin cursive alphabet which is other- 
wise unknown. In the papal chancery papyrus appears 
to have been used down to a late date in preference to 
vellum. A few papal bulls on this mateidal have survived ; 
the earliest being one of Stephen III. of the year 757 ; the 
latest, one of Sergius IV. of lOll.'* In France papyrus 
was in common use in the sixth century.* Under the 
Merovingian kings it was used for official documents ; 
several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 
to 692, being still preserved in tho French archives. 

Skins. 

The skins of animals are of such a durable nature that 
it is no matter for surprise to find that they have been 
appropriated as writing material by the ancient nations 
of the world. They were in use among the Egyptians as 
early as the time of Cheops, in the 4th dynasty, documents 
written on skins at that period being referred to or 
copied in papyri of later date.* Actual specimens of skin 
rolls from Egypt still exist. In the British Museum is a 

* JRapport de M. DelUle, in Bulletin du Comite des Travimn 
hist, et scient, 1885, No. 2. 

* Grregory of Tours, Hist Franc, v. 5. 

* Wilkinson, Anc, Egyft,^ ed. Birch, ii. 183, 
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ritual on white leather (Salt, 256) wLich may be dated 
about the year 2000 B.C. The Jews followed the sam^ 
custom, and to the present day continue it in their syna- 
gogue rolls. It may be presumed that their neighbours 
the Phcenicians also availed themselves of the same kind 
of writing material. The Persians inscribed their history 
upon skins.^ The use of skins, hi(\)Qkpai, among the 
Ionian Greeks is referred to by Herodotus, v. 58, who 
adds that in his day many foreign nations also wrote on 
them. 

Parchment and Vellum. 
After what has been here stated regarding the early 
use of skins, the introduction of parchment, or vellum as 
it is now more generally teinied, that is to say, skins 
prepared in such a way that they could be written upon 
on both sides, cannot properly be called an invention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, an old 
practice. The common story, as told by Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
xiii. 11, on the authority of Varro, runs that Eumenes II. 
of Pergamum (b.c. 197 — 108), wishing to extend the 
library in his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus, hoping 
thus to check the growth of a rival library. The 
Pergamene'king, thus thwarted, was forced to fall back 
again upon skins; and thus came about the manufacture 
of vellum : " Mox aemulatione circa bibliothecas regum 
Ptolemsei et Eumenis, suporimente chartas Ptolemseo, 
idem Varro mem bran as Pcrgami tradit repertas.'' ** 
Whatever may be the historical value of this tra- 
dition, at least it points to the fact that Pergamum 
was the chio-^ centre of the vellum trade. The name 
Si(f>6€pat, memhranse, which had been applied to the 

' Diodoriis, ii. 32 : " ex riav (SaciXiKO)]/ BtcpOepayVf iv aJs oi Il4p(rai rag 
TToXaias TTpa^eir clxnv avvrerayfievas.'* 

^ St. Jerome, JEp, vii., also refers to the place of its origin : 
" Chartam defuisse non puto, -^s^ypto ministrante commercia. 
Et si alicubi Ptolemaeus niaria clausisset, tamen rex Attains 
membranas a Pergamo iniserat, nt pemiria chartae pellibus 
peiisaretur. Unde efc Pergamenarum nomen ad hunc usque 
diem , tradente sibi invicem posteritate, servatutn est.'* 
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earlier skins, was extended also to the new manufactnre. 
The title membrana Pergamena is comparatively late, 
first occurring in the edict of Diocletian, a.d. 301, de 
pretiis rerum, vii. 88 ; next in the passage in St. Jerome's 
epistle, quoted in the footnote. The Latin name was also 
Grsecized as /ne/x^pdvat, being so used in 2 Tim. ir. 13 : 
** fidXiaTa ra^ /ji€/jL^pdva<;,'' The word aoo/jLaTtov, which 
afterwards designated a vellum MS. as opposed to a 
papyrus roll, had reference originally to the contents, 
Buch a MS. being capable of containing an entire work 
or corpus,^ 

As to the early use of vellum amon^^ the Greeks and 
!^mans, no evidence is to be obtained from the results of 
excavations. No specimens have been recovered at 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, and none of sufficiently early 
date in Egypt. There can, however, be little doubt that 
itjvas imported into Eome under the Republic. The 
general account of its introduction thither— evidently 
suggested by Varro's earlier story of the first use of 
it — is that Ptolemy, at the suggestion of Aristarchus 
the grammarian, having sent papyrus to Eome, Crates 
the grammarian, out of rivalry, induced Attains of 
Pergamum to send vellum.^ References to the pages 
of certain municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter 
were inscribed in books, tbat is, in vellum MSS., not 
on papyrus rolls.' When Cictro, Epp. ad Attic, xiii. 24, 
uses the word hi(l>6epat, he also seems to refer to vellum. 
The advantages of the vellum book over the papyrus roll 
are obvious : it was in the more convenient form of the 
todex; it could be re-written; and the leaves could 
receive writing on both sides. Martial enumerates, 
among his Apophoreta, vellum MSS. of Homer (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (188), Livy (190), and Ovid (192).» 

• Birt, Ant. Buckw., 41. 

* Boissonade, Anecd. i 420. 

• Mommsen, Imcr. Neapol. 6828 ; Annali del Injt, (1858) 
XXX, 192 ; Marquardt, Privatlehen der Eomer, 796. 

* Pliny, iVa^. Bist. vii. 21, mentions a curiosity: "In nnce 
inclusam Iliadom Homeri carmen in menbidua scriptum travlil 
Cicero." 
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Vellum tablets began to take the place of the tahulss 
ceratsBj as appears in Martial, xiv. 7 : " Esse pnta ceras, 
licet haec membrana vocetur : Delebis, quotiens scripta 
novare voles/' Qnintilian, x. 3, 31, recommends the use 
of vellam for drafts of their compositions by persons 
of weak sight : the ink on vellum was more easily read 
than the scratches of the stilus on wax.'* Horace refers to 
it in Sat, ii. 3 ; *^ Sic raro scribis ut toto non quater anno 
Merabranam poscas '' ; and in other places. 

From the dearth of classical specimens and from the 
scanty number of early mediaeval MSS. of secular authors 
which have come down to us, it seems that vellum was 
not a common writing material under the first Rom^ 
emperors. There are no records to show its relative 
value in comparison with papyrus.*^ Bat the latter had 
been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly 
ascribed to natural conservatism. It was particularly 
the influence of the Christian Church that eventuajly: 
carried vellum into the front rank of writing materials 
and in the end displaced papyrus. As papyrus had been 
the principal material for receiving the thoughts of the 
pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium tox 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

The durability of vellum recommended it to an extent 
that fragile papyrus could in no way pretend to. When 
Constantino required copies of the Scriptures for his new 
churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, ^' irevrrfKov^a 
acofidria iv Bi(j)06pai^/^ to be prepared.® And St. Jerome, 
Ep, cxli., refers to the replacement of damaged volumes 
in the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea by MSS. on 
vellum : " Quam [bibliothecam] ex parte corruptam 

* So also Martial, xiv. 5: "Languida i\e tristes obscurent 
lumina cerae. Nigra tibi niveum littera pingat ebur.'* 

* Birt, Ant, Buchwesen, has attempted to prove that vellum 
was a comparatively worthless commodity, used as a cheap 
material for' rough drafts and common work. His conclusions, 
however, cannot be accepted. For example, few probably will 
agree with him that a copy of Homer's Batrachomyomachia on 
papyrns was a ^ift of equal value with the liiad on vellum. 

* Eusebius, Vit Constant, iv. 36. 
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Acacius deliinc eb Euzoins, ejusdem ecclesioB sacerdotes, 
in membranis instaurare conati sjinfc/^ 

As to the character and appearance of vellura at 
different periods, it will be enough to state generally 
that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material 
may usually be looked for, firm and crisp, with a smooth 
and glossy surface. This is generally the character of 
vellum of the fifth and sixth centuries. Later than this 
period, as a rule, it does not appear to have been ^care- 
fully prepared; probably, as the demand increased, a 
greater amount of inferior material came into the market J 
But the manufacture would naturally vary in different 
countries. In Ireland and England the early MSS. are 
generally on stouter vellum than their contemporaries 
abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at 
most periods to have been in favour; hence in this coun- 
try and neighbouring districts, as the South of France, 
and again in Greece, the hard material resisted absorp- 
tion, and it is often found that both ink and paint have 
flaked off in MSS. of the middle ages. In contrast to 
this are the instances of soft vellum, used in England 
and France and in northern Europe generally, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of 
the better class. In the fifteenth century the Italian 
vallum of the Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness 
and purity. Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn 
young, or the skins of new-born animals were used for 
special purposes. A good example of this very delicate 
material is found in Add. MS. 23,935, in the British 
Museum, a volume containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of liturgical church service books, written in 
France in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Yellum was also of great service in the ornamentation 
of books. Its smooth surfaces showed off colours in all 
their brilliancy. MartiaFs vellum MS. of Virgil (xiv. 186) 
is adorned with the portrait of the author : " Ipsius 

' Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth centnries, of 
vellum which was too thin or badly prepared, and therefore left 
blank by the scribes, are noticed in Cat. of Anc, MSS. in the 
Brii, Mi.i>eum, Pt. ii. 51 ; and in Deli^le, Melanges^ p. 101. 
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voltu3 prima tabella gerit/' Isidore, Orig. vi. 11, 4, 
describing this material, uses the words : '* Membrana 
auteni aut Candida aut lutea aut purpurea sunt. Can- 
dida naturaliter existunt. Luteum membranum bicolor 
est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, crocatur. 
De quo Persius (iii. 10), ^ Jam liber et positis bicolor 
membrana capillis/ ^' This quotation from Persius refers 
to the vellum wrapper which the Komans were in the 
habit of attaching to the papyrus roll : the <f)aip6Xrj<;, 
pseivula, literally a travelling cloak. The vellum was well 
suited, from its superior strength, to resist constant 
handling. It was coloured of some brilliant hue, generally 
scarlet or purple, as in Lucian ^ : ^^ iTop(j)vpd Si eKroodev 
rj hii^depay Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his 
melancholy book, Trist. I. i. 5 : ^' Nee te purpureo velent 
vaccinia fuco.^^ Martial's lihellus, viii. 72, is ^^nondura 
murice cultus^^; and again he has the passages, iii. 2 : 
"et te purpura delicata velet'^; and x. 93: " carmina, 
purpurea sed modo suta toga/^ the toga being another 
expression for the wrapper. In Tibullus III. i. 9, the 
colour is orange : *^ Lutea sed niveum involvat mem- 
brana libellum.^* The strip of vellum, ariXXvjSof; (or 
criTTu/3o9), titulus, index J which was attached to the 
papyrus roll and was inscribed with the title of the work 
therein contained, was also coloured, 8S appears from 
the passages in Martial, iii. 2 : " Et cocco rubeat super- 
bus index,'^ and in Ovid, Trist. I. i. 7 : '^ nectitulus minio 
neo cedro charta notetur.^' 

We do not know how soon was introduced the extra- 
vagant practice of producing sumptuous volumes writ^ten 
in gold or silver upon purple-^stained vellum. Towards 
the end of the third century, how ever, itjwems 3hat such 
MSS. were well kuewn. Theonas, probably bishop of 
Alexandria, writing to the imperial chamberlain Lucian, 
directs him how he may favourably dispose the emperor 
(Diocletian) towards the Christians, and advises hi^i, in 
regard to the imperial libragy; to bavo the books orna- 
mented " non tantum ad superstitios sumptus quantum 

* Ii(p\ Twv fVi fiiaO^ (rvp6pT0}Vy 41. 
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ad utile ornaTnentum : ifcaque scribi in purpureis mem- 
branis et litteris aureis totos codices, nisi specialiter 
Princeps demandaverit, non effectet/' ® It was a sump- 
tuous MS. of this description which Julius Capitolinus, 
•early in the fourth century, puts into the possession of 
the younger Maximin : " Cum grammatico daretur, 
quaedam parens sua libros Homericos omnes purpureos 
dedit, aureis litteris scriptos/^ Against luxury of this 
nature St. Jerome directed his often-quoted words in his 
preface to the Book of Job: *'Habeant qui volunt 
veteres libros vel in membranis purpureis auro argen- 
toque descriptos vel uncialibas, ut vulgo aiunt, litteris, 
onera magis exarata quam codices *'; and again in his 
jBp. xviii., to Eustochium: "Inficiuntur membranae 
colore purpureo, aurum liquescit in litteras, gemmis 
codices vestiuntur, et nudus ante fores earum [i.e. 
wealthy ladies] Christus emoritui*/^ 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with purple or 
similar colour was practised chiefly in Constantinople, 
and also in Eome ; but MSS. of this material, either 
entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in most 
of the civihzed countries of 'Europe at least from the 
sixth century, if we may judge from surviving examples 
which, though not numerous, still exist in fair numbers. 
Of these the best known are : — Portion of the Book of 
Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
written in silver letters and illustrated with a series of 
coloured drawings of the greatest interest for the history 
of the art of the period; of the 6bh century.* A MS. of 
' the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, leaves of which are in the 
British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in larger numbers 
at Patmos, whence the others were obtained; also of 
the 6th century.^ The Codex Rossanensis, lately dis- 
covered at Rossano in South Italy, which contains the 

• D*Achery, Spicileg, xii 549. 

* See a facsimile of one of the pages in Pal. Soc. i., pi. 178; 
and of one of the paintings in Labarte, Hist, des Arts industr, 
du Moyen Age (1864), album ii., pi. 77. 

2 Edited by Tischendort; Mon. Sacr. Ined. s see also West wood, 
FaUeogr. Sacra Fict,, ** Purple Gieek MSS." 
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Gospels in Greek, of tbe 6tli century, written also in 
silver and having a series of drawings illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.^ The Greek Psalter of Ziirich, of the 
7th century, in silver letters.** Tha,famous Codex Argen- 
teus of-UpsaTa, containing the Gothic Gospels of Ultilas'* 
translation, of the 6th century.* The"~Latiu Evangeli- 
arium of Vienna, -originally from Naples, of the same 
period, in silver uncials ; a single leaf of the MS. being 
in Trinity College, Dublin.^ The Latin Psalter of St. 
Germain (who died a.d. 576) at Paris, also in silver 
uncials.^ The Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same 
style and period. Of later date are the MSS. which 
were produced in the Carlovingian period, when a 
fresh impetus was given to this kind of ornamental 
luxury. Such are : — The Latin Gospels at Paris, said 
to have been written for Charlemagne by Godescalc 
in letters of gold.* A similar MS. at Vienna.^ 
The Latin Gospels of the Hamilton collection of MSS. 
lately at Berlin, which appears to have once be- 
longed to our king Henry VIII., is probably also of 
this period.* And lastly may be mentioned the Latin 
Psalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, written in golden Caroline minuscules and orna- 
mented with mi niatures.^ Other specimens of purple 

* Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von Gebhardfc 
and Harnack, JEvangelioruin Codeif Graecus purjpu7^eus Rossa- 
nensis, 1880. 

* Edited by Tischendorf, Mon, Sacr. Ined. Nova ColL iv. 
^ See an autotype in Pal. Soc, i., pi. 118. 

^ Ed. Tischendorf, 1847. A facsimile of the Dublin leaf is in 
Par Palimpsest, Dublin, ed. Abbott, 1880. 

^ Silvestre, Univ. Palseogr. (English ed.), pi. 110. 

^ Westwood, Pal, Sacr, Pict,^ " Evangelist arlum of Oharle 
magna." 

^ DenJcschrifte der Jcais. Ahad. der Wissensch., xiii. 85. 

* See "Die Handschr. der Hamiltonschen Sammlung," by 
Prof. Wattenbach, in Neues Amhiv. viii. 329. Prof. Wattenbacn 
would identify this MS. with the famous purple codex " de auro 
purissimo in membranis depurpuratis coloratis " which Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, caused to be made and presented to the 
monastery of Ripon in the latter half of the 7th century. 

8 Douce MS. 59. 
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MSS. are cited in different palasographical worts and 
catalogues.* 

The practice of inserting single leaves of purple-stained 
vellum for the ornamentation of MSS, was not uncom- 
mon in the eighth and ninth centuries. A beautiful ex- 
ample is seen in the fragmentary Latin Gospels from 
Canterbury (Brit. Mas., Eoyal MS.* 1. E. vi.), a large folio 
volume, in which there still remain some leaves dyed of 
a rich deep rose colour and decorated with ornamental 
initials and paintings, the remnant of a larger number ; 
of the latter part of the 8th century/ But more 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the 
vellum was coloured, sometimes on only one side of the 
leaf, or even on only a part of it, particularly in MSS 
of French or German origin of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.' At the period of the Renaissance there was 
some attempt at reviving this style of book ornamentation, 
and single leaves of stained vellum are occasionally found 
in MSS. of the fifteenth century. Other colours, besides 
purple, were also employed ; and instances occur in MSS. 
of this late time of leaves painted black to receive 
gold or silver writing. Such examples are, however, to 
be considered merely as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even 
that by purple-staining seems to have been occasionally 
followed. This consisted in gilding the entire surface 
of the vellum. But the expense of such work must have 
been so great that we cannot suppose that more than a 
very few leaves would ever have been thus treated in any 
MS., however important. Fragments of two vellum 
leaves, thus gilt and adorned with painted designs, are 
preserved in the British Museum, Add. MS. 5111. They 
originally formed part of Greek tables of the Eusebian 

* See references in Wattenbach, Schnfhv. 110-113. 

* Cat. of Ancient MSS. in the Br, Mus , Pt. ii. (1834) 20; West- 
wood, PaL Sacr. Pict., and JFacs, of Miniatures and Ornaments 
ofA.'Saxon and Irish MSS. pll. 14, 15. 

* An instance of this superficial colonring occurs in a page of 
the Cotton MS. Yesp. A. viii., the foundation charter of New- 
minster, Winchester, a.d. 966. The Harley MS. 2821, written in 
Germany in the 11th century, contains many leaves of this kind. 
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Canons, no doubt prefixed to a copy of the Gospels, of 
the 6ch centary.' 

Paper. 

Paper, manufactm-ed from fibrous substances, appear^ 
to have been known to the Chinese at a most remote 
period. Its introduction into Europe is due to the 
agency of the Arabs, who are said to have first leamt-ffcs 
use at Samarkand, which they captured A.D. 704. Its 
manufacture spread through their empire ; and it received 
one of its mediasval titles, charta Bamascena, from the 
fact of Damascus being one of the centres of paper 
commerce. A comparatively large number of early 
Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dating fioni the ninth 
century ; the earliest is of the year 866. "* 

This oriental paper, becoming known in Europe at a 
time when the Egyptian papyrus, although not in actual 
common use, still was not yet forgotten, was called by 
the same names, charta smd papyrus. It was also known 
in the middle ages as charta bomhycina, gossypina, 
cuttuiea, Bamascena, and ccylinaj and in Greek as 
^v\o')(aprLov or ^vXoTevicrov, It has in recent times also 
been generally known as cotton-paper, that is, paper 
made from the wool of the cotton plant. It is usually 
stout, of a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. 
This last quality seems to have gained for it one of its 
titles, charta scrica. Imported through Greece into 
Europe, it. is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century (Schednla diver sarum artium,^ i. 24) as 
Greek parchment, pergamena Grssca ; and he adds, ^' qua9 
fit ex lana ligni.'^' But it does not appear to have been 
used to any great extent even in Greece before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from 
the very few extant Greek MSS. on paper of that time. 

Paper-making in Europe was first established by thfi 
Moors in Spain and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their 

« Cat. Anc. MSS. Pt. i. (1881) 21. 

^ See facsimiles of several in the Oriental Sei'ies of the Palaeo- 
gpraphical Sooietv. 
» Ed. R. Hendrie, 1847, p. 28. 
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paper was at first still the same oriental paper above 
described. In Spain it was called pergameno de panno, 
cloth parchment, a title which distinguished it from 
the pergameno de cuero, or vellum ; and it is so de- 
scribed in the laws of Alphonso, of 1263. On the 
expulsion of the Moors, an inferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sicily the manu- 
facture passed over into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the ques- 
tion of the material of which oriental paper was made. 
As already stated, its early European names point to the 
general idea that it was made of cotton. But recent 
investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view ; and a careful analysis of many early samples has 
proved that, although cotton was occasionally used, no 
paper that has been examined is entirely made of that 
gjibstance, hemp or flax being the more usual material.^ 
An ingenious solution of this difficulty has been recently 
offered, that the term xaprrj^; ^ofi/Sv/cLvof;, charta bomhy- 
cina, is nothing more than an erroneous reading of 
X^RTV^ ^afx^vKLvo<;, charia hamhycdna^ that is, paper 
made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, lAa/,il3vK7}, the Arab 
Mambidsch.^ The question of material is not, however, of 
any particular importance for our present purpose ; and it 
is only the distinction which has been made between orien- 
tal paper and European paper, as being the one of cotton 
and the other of linen rag. that requires it to be noticed. A 
more satisfactory means cf distinouishing the two kinds 
of paper is afforded by the employment of water-marks in 
European paper, a practice which was unknown to the 
oriental manufacturer. 

Several examples survive of oriental paper, or paper 

• C. M. Briquet, EecJiercJies siir les Premiers Papiers du JT* au 
XIV^ Siecle, in the Memoires de la Sue. Nat. des Antiquairea de 
France, tome xlvi ; and a review of the same by C. Paoli, Carta 
di Cotone e Carta di Lino, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 1885, 
p. 230. Karabacek, Da^ arablsche Papier y in Mittheilungen au8 
der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, bd. ii.-iii. 87. 

* Karabacek, Neue Q?xellen zur Papiergebchichtey in Mitthei- 
lung&ii (ut supr.) bd. iv. 117. 
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made in tlie oriental fashion, nsed for European docu- 
ments and MSS. The oldest recorded document was a 
deed of King Roger of Sicily of the year 1102, and 
others of other Sicilian kings of the 12tli century are 
also mentioned. At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greek emperors, of 1 188-1 202. The oldest known imperial 
deed is a charter of Frederic II. to the nuns of Goess, in 
Styria, of 1228.* The same emperor forbade, in 1231, 
the use of paper for public deeds. A Visigothic paper 
MS. of the 12th century, from Silos, near Burgos, is 
now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. 
Lat. 1296);^ a paper notarial register at Genoa dates 
from 1154 ; in the British Museum there is a paper MS. 
(Arundel 268), written in Italy, of the first half of the 
18th century; and at Munich the autograph MS. of 
Albert de Beliam, 1238-1255, is also on the same kind 
of paper. In several cities and towns of Italy there 
exist registers on paper dating back to the thirteenth 
century.'* Letters addressed from Castile to Edward I. 
of England, in 1279 and following years, are on the same 
material; and a register of the hustings court of Lyme 
Regis, now in the British Museum, which begins with 
entries of the year 1309, is on paper which was pro- 
bably imported from Spain or Bordeaux, such as that 
employed for the Bordeaux customs register of the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward II., now in the Record 
Office.^ 

The earliest reference to the material of paper made 
in Europe appears to be that in the tract of Peter, abboj; 
of Cluny (a.d. 1122-1150), '' adversus Judaeos,^^ cap. 5, 
in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made ex rasuris veteimm paimorwm.^ There appears 

' J. G. Schwa ndner, Chart a Zinea, 1788. 

^ Delisle, Melanges ^ 109. 

'* Cited by Professor Paoli, La Storia delta Carta secondo gli 
tdtimi studi, in Niiova Antologia, vol. xviii. (1888), p. 297. 

* See also Rogers, Hist. Agricult. and Prices, i, 644. 

^ "Quales quotidie in usu legendi habemiis, utiqne ex pellnra 
arietiim, hircoriim, vel vitnlorura, sive ex biblis vel jimcis orien- 
talium palndnm,aut ex rasnris veterum pannoiuQi, seuex qualibet 
alia forte viliore materia compactor.** 
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to have certainly been an extensive manufacture m Italy 
in the fiist half of the thirteenth century. There is 
evidence of a paper trade at Genoa as early as 1235/ But 
the place from which we have the earliest known water- 
mark, on paper which was used in 129o, is Fabrlano, in 
the marquisate of Ancona, where the industry "-was 
established certainly before the year 1276^ and probably 
much earlier. The jurist Barfcolo, in his treatise De 
insigniis et armis, mentions the excellent paper made 
there in the fourteenth century. Other centres of early 
manufacture were CoUe, in Tuscany, Padua, where a 
factory was established at least as early as 1340, Treviso, 
Venice, Pignerol aud Casella in Piedmont, Florence, 
Bologna, Parma, Milan, and other places. From the 
northern towns of Italy a trade was carried on with 
Germany, where also factories were rapidly founded in 
the fourteenth century. France borrowed the art of 
paper-making from Spain, whence it was introduced, it 
is said, as early as 1189, into the district of Herault. 
The north of Europe, at first supplied from' the 
south, gradually took up the manufacture. England 
drew her supplies, no doubt, at first from such trading 
ports as Bordeaux and Genoa ; but even in the fourteenth 
century it is not improbable that she hid a rough home- 
manufacture of her own, although it is said that the 
first English mill was set up in Hertford not earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe ia 
the second half of the fourteenth century ; at that time it 
began to rival vellum as a material for books ; in the 
course of the fifteenth century it gradually superseded 
it. MSS. of this later period are sometimes composed of 
both vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming the 
outer leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper : o^^mviya^l 
of the old practice observed in certain papyrus books in 
which vellum leaves protected and gave strength to the 
leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge of the appearance of paper and of water- 

7 Briquet, Fapiers et Filigraneft des Archives de GCnes, 1888, 
p. 36. 
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marks of different periods is of great assistarxCO in as- 
signing dates to undated paper MSS. In the fourteenth 
century European paper is usually stout, and was made 
in frames composed of thick wires which J bavo 4 e ft 
strongly defined impressions. In the next century tho 
texture becomes finer. The earliest known water-mark, 
as already stated, is on paper used in the year 1293, At 
first the marks are simple, and being impressed from 
thick wires are well defined. In process of time they 
become finer and more elaborate, and, particularly '\\\. 
Italian paper, they are enclosed within circles. Their 
variety is almost endless : animals, heads, birds, fishes, 
flowers, fruits, domestic and warlike implements, letters, 
armorial bearings, and other devices are used; some 
being peculiar to a country or district, others apparently 
becoming favourites and lasting for comparatively long 
periods, but constantly changing in details. For example, 
the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth century de- 
velops a number of small modifications in its progress; 
and. of the pot or tankard, which runs through tho 
latter part of the sixteenth century and the early part 
of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. The names of makers were 
inserted as water-marks quite at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; but this practice was very soon 
abandoned, and was not revived until after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The insertion of the name of 
place of manufacture and of the date of nianufacturo 
is a modern usage. 



CHAPTER TV. 

WfilTINa IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 

The Stilus, Pen, etc. 

Op writing implements the a-rvXo^, ypa(f)€7ov, ypa^i^, 
ypaip&ov, stilus, graphiumy made oC iron, bronze, or 
other metal, ivory, or bone, was adapted for writiog on 
waxen tablets, the letters being scratched with the sharp 
point. The other end was fashioned into a knob or flat 
head, wherewith the writing could be obliterated by 
smoothening the wax, for correction or erasure : hence 
the phrase verfere stilum,^ *' to correct/' Among the 
Roman antiquities found in Britain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the sh7«5, 
in ivory, bronze, etc. Many of them are furnished with 
a sharp projection, at right angles to the shaft, near the 
head, for the purpose of ruling lines on the wax. The 
passage in Ovid, Metam, ix. 521, thus describes the action 
of the writer : — 

** Dextra tenet ferrnm, vncnara tenet altera ceram. 
Incipit, et dubitat, scribit darnuatque tabellas. 
Et notat et delet, mutat, culpatque probatque." 

Here the stilus is simply ferrum. In another place. 
Amor. I. xi. 23, Ovid gives its title of graphium : ** Quid 
digitos opus est graphic lassare tenendo ? '' 
This riddle on the stilus also occurs:-— 

" De summo planus, Bed non ego planus in imo. 
Vejsor utrimque manu ; diversa et inunera fungor : 
Altera pars revocat quidquid pars altera fecit.'* ^ 

The case in which such implements were kept was the 

' Horace, Sat. I. x. 72 : " Snene stilum vertus.'* 
2 Eiese, Anthol, Lat. 1. no. 296. 
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ypa^io07]fcrj, graphiarmm ; as in Martial, xiv. 21, *^armata 
suo graphiaria ferro/^ 

For writing on pnpyms the reed, KaXafio^, Soua^ 
ypa(f>eiky <T')(oivo<^, calamtis, carina, was in use.^ Suitable 
reeds came chiefly from Egypt, as referred to by Martial, , 

xiv. 38 : *^ Dat chartis habiles calamos Memphitica tell us ^'; ^ _ 

or from Cnidus, as in Ausonius, Ep. vii. : " Nee jam fissi- 
pedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidias sulcus arundinis." 
Parallel with our use of steel pens is that of the ancient 
metal reeds, of which a few specimens, in bronze, have 
been found in Italy, and one in England.'* The case in 
which reeds were kept was the /ca\a^o6i]fcr}, Kokafii^;, 
calamarium, theca calamaria ; as in Martial, xiv. 19 : 
*^ Sortitus tbecam, calamis armare memento.'^ In Diocle- 
tian's edict, De pretiis rerum venaliuriij the reed-case 
appears as made of leather. 

Heeds continued in use to some extent through the 
middle ages. In Italy they appear to have survived 
into the Mteenth century.^ 

The kovSlKlov, penicidus, joenicilhts, was the bru§h with 
which writing in gold was applied.^ 

The pen, pennay is first mentioned by an anonymous 
historian who tells us that, to enable the unlettered O.^tro- 
goth Theodoric to write his name, he was provided. with 
a stencil plate, through which he drew with a pen the 
strokes which formed the first four letters of his name: 
^^ ut, posita lamina super chartam, per earn penna duceret 
et subscriptio ejus tantum videretur.''^ ' Isidore, Oriij, vi. 
J 3, describes the pen thus : ^' lustrumenta scribse calamus 

* Pliny, iVa^ HiH, xvi. 36: "Chartipque serviunt .calami." 
Some specimens of ancient reeds cut like a pen (Ausonius, 
" fissipes calamus '') are in the Egyptian gallery, British 
Museum: 

* SeeBuUetmo deW Inst Hut o, 1849, p. 169; 1880, pp. 68, 69, 
150. The one found in England is preserved among the Homano- 
British antiquities in the British IVliiseum, 

' For detailed informatiou, see Wattenbach, Sclirlflw. 186. 

* Tb^ophilus, Ue diversis artiJjus, iii. 96, mentions the reed for 
this purpose: " Atque rogo pariter, calamo cum ceperit auruiii, 
Illnm commoveat, pulchre si scribere quserit.'^ 

' In the Exrerpta printed at the end of Gronovius's edition of 
Ammianus Marcelliuus, 169J^, p. 512. 
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et penna. Ex lis enim verba pagim's infiguntur ; sed cala- 
mus arboris est, penna avis, cujus acumen dividitur in 
duo, in toto corpore unitate servata/' But, although no 
earlier mention of the quill pen than these has been 
found, it can scarcely be supposed that, as soon as 
vellum came into general use, so obviously convenient an 
implement, always ready to hand, could have been long 
overlooked, pai^ticularly in places where reeds of a kind 
suitable for writing could not be had. The hard surface 
of the new material could bear the flexible pressure of 
the pen which in heavy strokes might have proved too 
much for the more fragile paj^yrus. 

Inks, etc. 

Black ink, the ordinary writing jQuid of centuries, 
/LteXai/, or more exactly ypacpiKov ixekavy /jbeXdvcop^ atra- 
mentum, or atramentum Ubrarium to distinguish it from 
blacking used for other purposes, later eyKavarov, incaus- 
ttcm, differs in tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In early MSS. it is either pure black or 
slightly brown j in the middle ages it varies a good deal 
according to age and locality. In Italy and Southern 
Europe it is generally blacker than in the north, in 
France and Flanders it is generally darker than in 
England; a Spanish MS. of the 14th or 15th century 
may usually be recognized by the peculiar blackness 
of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the course 
of time. The ink of the fifteenth century particularly 
is often of a faded, grey colour. 

The ancients used the liquid of the cuttle fish, as in the 
lines of Persius, iii. 12 : — 

" Tunc queritur crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 
Nigra quod infnsa vauescat sepia lympha, 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas." 

Pliny, Nat, Hist xxxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the 
ingredients of writing ink. Other later authors add 
gall-apples. Metallic infusions seem also to have been 
used at an early period. In the midde ages vitriol was 
an ordinary ingredient. Theophilus, in his work D^ 
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diverts artihus, written probably early in the twelftli 
century, gives a recipe (i. 40) for the manufacture of 
ink from thorn wood boiled down and mingled with 
wine and vitriol. 

Inks of other colours are also found in MSS. of the 
middle ages : green, yellow, and others, bnt generally 
only for ornamental purposes, although volumes written 
entirely in coloured ink are still extant. Eed, either in 
the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient and 
common use. It is seen on the early Egyptian papyri ; 
and it appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., either 
in titles or the first lines of columns or chapters. The 
Greek term w^s fieXdvtoi/ Kofcfcivov; Latin minhim, ruhrica, 
A volume written entirely in red ink, of the 9th or lObh 
century, is in the British Museum, Harley MS. 2795. 
The purple ink, Kivvd/3api^y sacrum incaustum, reserved 
at Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, 
seems to have originally been of a distinct kind. Later 
the same term, KLwd^api^^ appears as a synonymous 
term with minium. 

The ink-pot, fieXavSo^^^ov^ fieXavZoxVj /^eXav^o^^etoVy atra" 
mentarmm, used by the ancients, was generally, as 
appears from surviving examples, a small cylindrical 
jar or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole to 
admit the insertion of the reed. In paintings on the 
walls of Pompeii double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are 
depicted, the two receptacles being probably for black 
and red ink.* Throughout the middle ages the ink- 
horn was in common use. 

Gold was used as a writing fluid at a very early 
period. In a papyrus at I^eyden, of the third or 
fourth century, there is a recipe for its manufacture.* 
Something has already been said on its use in con- 
nection with purple-stained vellum. Ordinary white 
vellum MSS. were also written in gold, particularly in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, in the reigns of the 
Carlo vingian kings. In most of the large national 

® Museo Borhonico, i. pi. 12. 

» Leemans, Fa^oyri Greeci Mus. Lugd. JBat,, torn. ii. (1885) 
p. 218. 
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libraries examples are to be found.^ The practice passed 
from the continent to England, and was followed to 
some considerable extent in this country, not only for 
partial decoration, but also for the entire text of MSS. 
The record of a purple MS. written in gold, by order 
of Wilfrid of York, late in the 7th century, has already 
been noticed (p. 41, note 1) ; but the way in which this 
volume is referred to : "Inauditum ante seculis nostris- 
quoddani miraculura ^^ proves that such sumptuous MSS. 
were not known in England before that time. St. 
Boniface, writing in a.d. 735 to Eadburg, abbess of St. 
Mildred's, Thanet, asks her to get transcribed for him in 
gold the Epistles of St. Peter.* But the existing English 
examples are of later date.^ Gold writing as a practice 
died out in the thirteenth century, although a few isolated 
instances of later date are found. State letters of the 
Byzantine emperors were also sometimes written in 
gold, and the same was used for imperial charters in 
Germany, as appears from extant examples of the 
twelfth century, and for similar documents in other 
countries.'* 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contempora- 
neously with the disuse of stained vellum. This metal 
would not show to advantage on a white ground, 

» Snch MSS. in the British MiiFeum are Harl. MS. 2788, the 
" Codex Aureus," a copy of the Gospels, in uni ial letters, of the 
9th century; Harl. MS. 2797, also a copy of the Gospels, in 
minuscule writing, late in the 9th century, from the monastery of 
St. Genevieve, Paris. The Cottonian MS., Tiberius A. ii., which 
was sent as a present to king ^thelstan by the emperor Otho, 
also contains some leaves written in gold. 

^ " Sic et adhuc deprecor . . . . ut mihi cnm auro conscribas 
epistolas domini mei Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et 
reverentiam sanctarum scripturarum ante ocnlos carnalium in 
praedicando, et quia dicta ejns qui me in hoc iter direxit maxim e 
i^emper in praesentia cupiam habere." — Jaffe, Monumejita Moyuri' 
Una, iii. 99. 

^ The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted 
by king Edgar in 966, in Cotton. MS. Yesp. A., viii., is written 
in gold. The Benedictional of -^thelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
A.D. 963-984, also contains a page in gold. 

< Wattenbach, Schriftw. 214-217. 
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Various Implements. 

For riiliTig papyri, a circular plate of lead, KvfcXorepr}^ 
/Lt6Xfc/5o9, Tpoxo€t<; /jb6Xil3So<;, Kvic\ofjb6\L^ho<;, was used. Ink 
was removed with tlie sponge. Papyrus would scarcely^ 
bear scraping* with the knife. If the ink was still wet, 
or lately applied, its removal was of course easy. Martial, 
iv. 10, sends a spona'@ with his newly- written book of 
poeras, wherewith the whole of his verses might be 
cleaned off.^ Augustus effaced his half-completed 
tragedy of Ajax, with the remark : ^^ Ajacem suuin in 
spocgiam incubuisse.^'* With vellum MSS. the knife or 
eraser, rasorium or novaculay came into use. While 
wet the ink could still be sponged away ; but when it 
was hard and dry, and for erasure of single letters and 
words without obliterating also the surrounding text, it 
was scraped off. 

The penknife was the a-fiiXr}, yXv^avov, yXvirrrjo, or 
ry\vcf)i<;, scalpriim lihrarium, the mediasval scalpellum, 
ciiltelhiSy or artaviis ; the ruler was the Kavcav^ canon, 
norma, regula, linearinm ; the pricker or compass for 
spacing off the ruled lines was Sia/3d7r]<;, circinus, or 
'punctoriiim ; and lastly, the office of the modern pencil 
was performed by the pointed piece of lead, /xoXu/SSo?, 
plumbum, or plummet. 

**Dnm novus est rasa nee adhuc inihi frotite libellus, 
Pagina dum tangi non bene sicca timet, 
I, poer, et caro perfer leve munus amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas. 
Carre, sed instructus : comitetur Punica libruin 

Spongia; muneribus convenit ilia meis. 
Non possunt nostros multaa, Faustine, litoroB 
Eraendare jocos; una litura pote:st«" 
* Suetonius, Aug, 85, 
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FORMS OF BOOKS. 

The Roll. 

Among the Greeks tlie ordinary terms for a book (that 
is, a roll) were fii^Xo^ and its diminutive t^ijBXiov} 
Earlier forms of these words were ^^,i;/3Xo9 and, more 
rarely, fiv/SXiov, which were clearly derived from the 
material, the ^v/3\o^ or papyrus, of which books were 
made. The corresponding word liber of the Latin 
people, in like manner, was adopted as a term for a 
book, primitively made of the bark or inner rind of the 
lime or other tree. Such bark-books, however, dis- 
appeared in presence of the more convenient and more 
plentiful papyrus imported from Egypt; but the old 
name was not unfitly transferred to a book made of the 
new substance, which in texture and general appear- 
ance was not unlike the old.^ 

A diminutive of the word liher was Uhellus, which, as 
a literary title, specially referred to a book of poems, a 
sense in which it is constantly used by the Eoman poets. 
It came at length to be used as an equivalent of liber^ 
and to express a book in general. 

The old form of a book was the roll, the Latin 
volumen. The Greeks do not appear to have had any 
parallel expression at an early date ; the word KvXivhpo^ 
being comparatively late. Another term was ipeiXrjfxa 

* fit^iov also meant a letter, and is nsed in this sense by 
Herodotus. Suidas in his Lexicon explains ^i^Xiov as cTrio-roX^. 

' For instances of confusion of material, see Wattenbach, 
^Ghrijlw, 89, 
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or i^elX7}fia; more rare were el\r}rdpLov^ eTkrjTov, A 
inediseval Latin term is rotulus. 

Again, a later Greek term was ro/^w^; (originally a 
cutting of papyrus), applicable to a roll containing a 
portion of a collection or of a great work. Neither 
this term nor ^i/SXiov, nor liher nor lihcllas, could be 
applied in the singular number to more than a single 
roll or volume, A work consisting of many volumes, or 
several divisions, must be described by the plural forms 
l3i/3XLa, 76/jiot, libviy etc. On the other hand, the several 
books of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for 
one /3i0Xiov or liber ^ Thus Ulpian, Digest, xxxii. 52, 
lays down : '^ Si cui centum libri sint legati, centum 
volumina ei dabimus^ non centum qua3 quis ingenio suo 
metitus est. . . . ut puta, cum haberet Homerum totam 
in uno volumine, non quadraginta octo libros com- 
putamus, sed unum Homeri volumen pro libro acci- 
piendum est.^^ 

For subdivisions such terras as X0709, o-vyypafjiiia^ avv- 
ra^^xa also were used. 

The word Tei);^o9, in the sense of a literary work in 
several volumes, was employed at a late period. Originally 
it seems to have been applied to the cbest or vessel in 
which the several rolls of such work were kept, and came 
in course of time to refer to the contents.^ Xenophon, 
Anab, vii. 6, 14, mentions books iv ^v\lvoi<; rei^^etri. 
In like manner the terms pandectes and hibliotlieca, 
originally referring to a work in several rolls kept 
together in their chest, were afterwards used specially to 
mean a MS. of the entire Bible.* BiblioiJieca continued 
to bear this meaning down to the close of the fourteenth 
century, if not later.^ 

To distinguish a work contained in the compass of a 
single roll, there was the title ixovajBi^Xo^ or fiovo^i^Xov. 

There can be no doubt that the convenience of sub- 
dividing the lengthy works of authors into rolls of 

» Birt, Ant. Buchw, 89. ^ 

* BihliotJieca was used in this sense by St. Jerome. Others, 
as Cassiodorns, Bede, Alcuin, preferred Pandectes. 
" See examples in Wattenbach, Schriftw. 126-129. 
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moderate size ranst have been appreciated in tbe earliest 
pnriod of the publication of Greek literature; and, although 
the authors themselves may not originally have divided 
their writings into separate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet the practice of 
the scribe wo aid eventually react on the author. Thus 
we find the works of Homer divided into books of a 
le^igth which could be contained in an ordinary roll; and 
we know that in course of time authors did regularly 
adapt the divisions of their works to the customary length 
of the ^i0Xia and volumina. 

The roll was rolled on a stick, OyCtc^aXo? or uni' 
hilicus, to which the last sheet of the papyrus, ia')(^aTO'' 
koWlovj was attached. Many of the rolls found at Her- 
culaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob 
or button, usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each 
end of the stick, the name of which, o/x^aXo?, umhilicits, 
appears to have been also extended to these orna- 
mental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, 
Epod. xiv. 8, says: ''in fine libri umbilici ex ligno aut 
osse Solent poni.'* Or, instead of the simple knob or 
button, there was a tip, Kepa^, cornii, of ivory or some 
such ornamental material ; and either might be plain or 
coloured.* The edges, frontcs, of the roll were cut down 
and smoothed with pumice,^ and sometimes coloured. 
1 he wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of common 
papyrus, charta emporetica; in case of a more valuable 
work, a vellum cover, stained with colour,** was used as 
a protection — the 4)aiv6Xr)<; or ^aCkovr}^, piBniila (the 
travelling cloak), as it was commonly called." Lucian, 
Adv. indoctum, 7, refers to an ornamental work thus: 

• TibuUus, III. i. 13: ** Atque inter gemiims pingantur cornua 
frontes." Martial, iii. 2, 9, " picti umbilici '' ; v. 6, 15, ** nigri 
umbilici.'* 

' Ovid, Trist I. i. 11, " Neo fragili geminfo poliantur pumice 
frontes " ; Catullus, xxii. 8, " pamice omnia sequata," 

* See above, p. 39. 

» The " cloak " ((fiaiUvr^^) which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. 
iv. 13), and which Timothy was to bring together with the books 
and parchments, may have been in iact a book-cover. See Birt, 
60. 
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^^ birorav to fxev I3i0\lop ev tt} %etpt ^;)^?7? 7rdy/ca\ov, 
TTopcpvpdv fxev e%oz/ T17Z/ hccbOepav, y^pvaovi/ Se tov opcpoKov '*; 
and Martialj i. (j6^ has the Hues : — 

" Sed pumicata froiite si quia est nondnm 
K ec umbilicis culuis atque membraiia, 
Mercare : tales habeo/* 

For preservation ac^ainst moths^ etc., cedar oil was 
rnbbed on the papyrus.^ A good poem was worthy of 
this protection: '' cedro digna locutiis^^ (Persiiis, i. 42); 
'^cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus^' (Martial, iii.' 2, 7). 
But it imparted a yeUow tiut: '^ quod neque sum cedro 
flavus '' (Ovid, Trist. III. i. 13). 

The chest or box in wliich the rolls were kept was the 
KiOTT], fci^coTo^^ C((psa, cLsta^ foridas, nidus, puteus, or 
scrinium. To tie bundles of rolls together was a 
destructive process, as the papyrus was injured ; so 
Petronius, Satiiricon, cii. : ^* Char tae alii gat ce mutant hgu- 
ram/^ Extensive works were arranged in their capsse 
in decades, triads, or other sets, as we know from the 
examples of the works of Livy, Dio Cassius, Yarro, and 
others. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed 
in a box or on a shelF, a vellum label, al\Xv/3o<i or airrv' 
/3o?,^ TTLTTaKioVj also yXoycraa, yXcoaadpLoVj tltulus, index, 
was attached to the edge of the roll and inscribed with 
the title of the work,^ and, for distinction, was also 
coloured/ Such tituli are perhaps the *Mora rubra'' of 
Catullus, xxii. 7. Cicero, writing to Attious, iv. 4, gives 
both Greek and Latin names : '^ Etiam velim mihi mittas 
de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyiannio utatur 

* **Ex cedro oloum, quod cedvoum dicitur, iiascitur, quo reliqiife 
res iinctfe, uti etiam libri, a tiucis et carie no 11 laiduntur." — 
Vitruvius, ii, 9, 13. 

- Marquardt, Privatl. der Bdmer, 794. 

* See au engraving, copied from a sculpture, in Schwarz, De 
ornamentis lihrorum (1756), tab. ii., wherein are represented series 
of rolls placed on shelves, like bottles in a wine-bin, with the tituli 
depending in front; also an engraving of a ca^so-, with rolls 
enclosed, on the title-page of Muriui, Paj^iH Dijplom, i and 
Museo BorhonicOf tav. xii. 

* See above, p. 39. 
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glutinatoribus, ad cetera administrls, iisque imperes nt 
suinant mernbraixulam, ex qua indices fiant, qaos vos 
Grseci^ ut opinor, aiXXv^ov^ appellatis/' And the lines 
of Tibullus, III. i. 9, may be quoted as describing the 
outward appearance of the roll : — 

** Lutoa sed niveum involvat membrana libelluin, 
PuQiex cui c inas tondeat ante comas ; 
Snmmaque pra^texat tennis fastigia chart a3, 
Indicet ut nomen, littera facta, puer." 

T^e text was written in columns, o-eX/Se?, paglnas. 
The terra o-eXt? (originally the gangway between the 
rowing benches of a ship) was first applied to the space 
between two columns, and then to the column itself. 
Other terms were the diminutive aeXlSiov and Kara- 
^ajov. The lines of the columns ran parallel with the 
length of the roll;* and lead was used for drawing the 
ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was not always, and 
perhaps not generally, employed, for the horizontal fibre 
of the papyrus itself was a sufficient guide for the lines 
of writing; and the fact that the marginal line of the 
columns frequently trends away out of the perpendicular 
proves that in such instances there were no ruled lines 
to bound the columns laterally. These were generally 
narrow, at least in the texts which were written by 
skilled scribes for the market ; and occasionally we find 
the letters made smaller at the end of a line in order to 
accommodate words to the available space. An example 
of writing in wide cohimns is seen in the papyrus of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens — a M8. which 
was written for private use and not for sale. 

The title of the work was written at the end. 

The reader unrolled the book with the right hand ; 
with the left hand he rolled up what he had read.^ To 
unroll a book was i^eikelv^ aveiXetv, dvcXiaaecvj iXiaaeiv, 

* Before the time of Julius CaBsar, oflBcial despatches appear to 
have been written " transversa charta," that is, with the lines 
parallel with the breadth of the roll. Suetoaius, Jul. Goes. 66. 

* See an engraving, from a sculptured sarcophagus, in Darem- 
berg and SagUo's Diet, des AntiquiteSt s. v. " Bibliotheca," ii^ 
which a man is represented reading from an open roll. 
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etXetp or elXeiv, evolvere, revolvere, volvere, exph'care. 
The book read to the end was *' explicitus usque ad sua 
cornua^^ (Martial, xi. 107), or ^'ad umbilicum," as iu 
Horace, Epod, xiv. 8 : — 

** Deiis nam me vctat 
Inceptos, olira proraissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adduce re ; ** 

and in Martial, iv. 89 : — 

" Ohe, jam satis est, ohe libolle. 
Jam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos/* 

From the term '^ explicitus '^ came the inedia3val '' ex- 
plicit,'^ formed, no doubt, as a pendant to ^^incipit/' 
The term to roll up a book was 'plicare. The beginuing 
of the roll was held under the chin while the hands were 
employed in turning the timhilici. Hence Martial, i. 
66y refers to *Wirginis . • . • charta), qniB trita duro 
non inhorruit mento^^; and again, x. 93, he has: "Sic 
nova nee mento sordida charta juvat/' 

The inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll is 
obvious, and this practice was probably very seldom, if 
ever, followed in the case of works intended for sale. 
Authors' copies, however, were often 02?i8thograjpk, as in 
Juvenal, Sat, i. 4 : — 

'•Tmpnne diem consumpserit ingena 
Telephus, aut sumini plena jam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes ?" 

The younger Pliny also, Epist, iii. 5, 17, in reference 
to his uncle's numerous works, uses the words : ^^ Com- 
mentarios clx. mihi reliquit, opifcthographos quidem et 
minutissime scriptos/^ 

In the same manner worthless scribbling is referred 
to by Martial, viii. 62, as written on the back of the 
charta : — 

•* Scriblt in aversa Picens epigrammata charta 
Et dolet, averse quod facit ilia deo.'* 

Rough draughts or temporary pieces, or children's op 
scholars^ exercises might also be so written. Martial, 
iv. 86, threatens his libellus with the fate of waste paper 
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to be utilized for such purposes, if Lis verses fail to 
please ; — 

•* Si damnaverit, ad salarioriim 
Curras fccrinia protinu^ Jicebit, 
laversa pueris arande chart a.'* 

A most important instance of a scholar^s exorcise, 
written on the back of a papyrus^ is found in the early 
copy of the JSjjitaphios of liyperides in the British 
Museum. 

After the establishment of the book- shape in general 
use^ the roll form was almost entirely abandoned foi 
literary purposes in the middle ages. It survived, how- 
ever, for some of the Greek liturt^ies, for mortuary rolls, 
for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in which his- 
torical genealogies form a principal feature, and in a few 
other instances, as in the '^ Exultet ^' rolls of Italy, in 
which it was found convenient. But in all these the 
writing was parallel with the breadth, not with the length, 
of the roll. For records, however, the roll form has been 
continued throughout the middle ages to our own days, 
particularly in England, where not only public docu- 
ments relating to the business of the country, but also 
proceedings of private manorial courts and bailiffs' 
accounts, were almost invariably entered on rolls. 

The Codex or Book. 

The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of ^ 
the word, that is, as a collection of leaves qf vellum, 
paper, or other material, bound together, existfed, as we 
have seen,' in the case of waxen tablets, when two or 
more were fastened together and made a caudex or codex. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, 
were also called codices. Similarly, by usage the title 
liber, which had been transferred from the original bark 
roll to the papyrus roll, was also passed on to the vellum 
book. So too the Greek terms fit^\o<;, ^i0Xiov and othei: 
words, which had been employed to designate the earlier 
rolls, were transferred in the same way. The vellunl 

7 See abov^ p. 20. 
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codex came into general use when it was found how 
conveniently it could contain a large work in a much 
smaller space than could the papyrus roll. In the words 
of Isidore^ Origg, vi. 13, 1 : '* Codex multorum librorum 
est, liber unius voliiminis/* 

That vellum MSS. existed in the classical period at 
Rome we know from Martial^s A^poplioreta. But these 
must have been few in number and articles of luxury. 
It was the requirements of the lawyers which necessi- 
tated the casting of the great law-books into a conve- 
nient form for reference; and the vellum MS., more 
durable than papyrus and adapted for receiving writing 
on both sides of the leaves, satisfied those require- 
ments in the most perfect manner. Hence the term 
(Tcofxariov, a name for the vellum MS., expressive of the 
bulk of the contents; and hence, conversely, the title 
of codex which was given to great compilations, such 
as those of Theodosius and Justinian. 

Again, the Bible, the book which before all others 
became the great work of reference in the hands of the 
early Christians, could only be consulted with conveni- 
ence and despatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in 
codex form existed at a very early date. When once 
this form of multiplying texts was adopted by the Church, 
its rapid diffusion became a matter of certainty through 
the medium of monastic institutions. The form adopted 
for the Bible would naturally become the model for 
theological and ecclesiastical books of all kinds. Thus 
the vellum codex was destined to be the recipient of 
Christian literature, as the papyrus roll had been that 
of the pagan world. 

Still, however, for the older literature the papyrus 
continued to some extent to hold its ground;® although 
even in this department the codex began at once to make 
inroads. For, as regards the works of great standard 
authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in Latin, 
there is evidence that even in the earliest centuries of 
our era the codex form was not uncommon.' In Sc. 
» Birt, 109. ' » Ibid, 113. 
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Jerome's days vellum MSS. of the classics appear to have 
been in ordinary use, for his library ot* vellum codices 
included works of profane literature/ In the end, the 
book form became so general that even papyrus was 
put together in leaves and quires in the same way as 
vellum. Several specimens of such papyrus books still 
exist, as has been ah^eady noticed.* 

Gatherings or ftuires. 

The earliest MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad 
quarto size, in which the width equals, or nearly equals, 
the height. The quires of which they are composed 
consist, in most instances, of eiofht leaves, that is, of 
four folded sheets, rerpd^ or TerpaBiop, qnaternio (whence 
our word quire), and this number continued in general 
favour for all sizes of volumes throughout the middle 
ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of five sheets 
or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
met with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanus 
of the Greek Bible is made up of ten-leaved quires. 
Bach quire was actually numbered or signed, to use the 
technical word, either at the beginning, in the upper 
margin, or, more generally at the end, in the lower inner 
corner. In the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures 
are at the beginnings of the quires, in the centre of the 
upper margin. The numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied with the letter Q (for quaternio). 
The practice of numbering the leaves of the quires, e.g. 
A. i., A. ii., A. iii., etc., dates from the fourteenth century. 
Catch-words, exdamantes, to connect the quires together, 
first appear, but rarely, in the eleventh century; from 
the twelfth century they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire, care was 
generally taken to lay them in such a way that hair- 
side faced hair-side, and flesh- (or inner) side faced 
flesh-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the 
two pages before the reader had the same appearance, 
either the yellow tinge of the hair- side or the whiter 

« Ibid, 115. 2 Above, p. 34, 
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surface of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. the arrange- 
ment of the sheets was afterwards reduced to a system : 
the first or lowest sheet being laid with the flesh-side 
downwards so that when the sheets were folded that side 
always formed the first page of the quire.' In the Codex 
Alexatidrinus, however, the first page of a quire is the 
hair-side of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side 
appears to have generally begun the quire. 

To the folded sheet was given the title diploma; 
a barbarous mediaeval name for it was arcus.* The leaf 
was x^P'^^o^j (f)v\Xovy folium. The line of writing was 
(7Tt^o9j versus, Uneaj and riga. 

Ruling. 
In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled 
lines of vellum MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed 
instrument^ a blunt bodkin or stilus^ on one side of the 
leaf, the lines being impressed with sufficient force to 
cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. The 
ruling was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of 
the skin. Marginal lines were drawn to bound the text 
laterally. The distances of the horizontal lines from one 
another were marked off with pricks of the compass in 
vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these 
prickings are often found near the middle of the leaf, or 
at least within the space occupied by the text, and the 
lines are drawn right across the sheet and not confined 
within the vertical boundaries. It was afterwards the 
custom to prick off the spaces close to the margin and to 
keep the ruled lines within limits; and eventually the 
prickings often disappeared when the edges were shorn 
by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled separately ♦. 
but two or more sheets were not infrequently laid and 
ruled together, the lines being so deeply drawn on the 
upper sheet that the lower sheets also received the 
impressions. In rare instances lines are found ruled on 
both sides of the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex 

• 0. R. Gregory, Zes Cahiers des MSS, Chrecs. in the Com^tea 
jRendus of the Acad, des Inscriptions, 1885, p. 261. 
< Watteiibach, Schriftw. 153. 
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Alexandrinus. In this MS. also, and in some other enrly 
codices, ruling was not drawn for every line of writing, 
but was occasionally spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spaces while others stood on the ruled 
lines. Euling with the lead point or plummet came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth century ; coloured ink was 
also used for ruled lines in the fifteenth century. 

Arrangement of the Text. 

The text, which in early MSS. was written continuously 
without separation of words, might be written across the 
face of the page ; and in some cases, as in poetical works, 
no other arrangement could well be followed. But, con- 
tinuing the system observed in the papyrus rolls, the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior con- 
venience of th6 column over the long line is obvious, par- 
ticularly when a small character was the type of writing. 
The number of columns in a page was ordinarily two ; but 
three and even four were also allowed. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a poge, 
so that the open book presents a series of eight columns 
to the reader, which, it has been observed, would forcibly 
recall the long row of paginse of the papyrus roll.* The 
Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament; and other early 
MSS. or fragments of MSS. exhibit the same arrange- 
ment, e.g, the Vatican fragoients of Sallust, the Latin 
Pentateuch of Lyons, and others in the libraries of Rome, 
Milan, etc.* But the tri-columnar system appears to have 
been generally abandoned after the sixth century. The 
Utrecht Psalter, written at the beginning of the 9th 
century, in triple columns, is not an instance which counts 
for late usage, the MS. being only an exact copy of an 

• The phrase of Eusebius, Vita Conftt. iv. 37, **cV TroXureXo)? 
r)(rKr)fX€vots T€vx€(ri Tpiacra Koi rcTpacTa-a" probably refers to the 
number of columns. See Wattenbach, Srhnflw. 149. 

* See Wattenbach, Schriftio. 149. It may also be noted that 
the most ancient dated MS. in existence, the Syriac MS. of 
A.D. 411, cont?dning the Recognitions of Clement of Eome (Brit. 
Mns. Add. MS. 12,150), is written in triple columns. 
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older codex,' Usually the later examples are tlie resulfc 
of necessity, as in the case of Psalters in parallel ver- 
sions or languages.^ A late instance, however, of a text 
written in this fashion, without any compelling causes, 
occurs in the Latin Bible of the 9th century. Add. MS. 
24,142, in the British Museum. 

With regard to the breaking up of the text into 
paragraphs, and more particularly into the short sen- 
tences known as (XTi'^oi, the reader is referred to what 
is said below under the heads of Punctuation and 
Stichometry, 

As already noticed, the text of early MSS. was gene- 
rally written continuously without separation of the 
words ; and this practice continued as a rule down 
to about the ninth century. But even when the scribes 
had begun to break up their lines into words, it still 
continued to be the fashion to attach short words, 
e,g, prepositions, to those which immediately followed 
them. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately-written words was esta- 
blished in Latin MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said 
that the system was at no time perfectly followed, for, 
even when the words were distinguished, there was 
always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for 
example the several books of the Bible, were often 
written in red for distinction. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible 
into a line, or to avoid division of a word, the letters 
were often written smaller towards the end of the line ; 
and in Latin MSS., with the same object, two or more 
letters were linked or combined in a monogrammatio 
form. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlarge- 
ment of letters in any part of the* text to mark the 

' The later copies of this Psalter also maintain the same 
arrangement. 

^ A Psalter in four parallel cfolumns (the G-reek and the three 
Latin versions), a.d. 1105, is in the Bibl. Nationale, MS. Lat. 
2195. See PaZ. iSoc. i. 156. 
6 
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beginnings of sections or chapters; yet, in some of tbe 
earliest examples, the first letter of the page, without 
regard to its position in relation to the text, is made 
larger than the rest. 

Rubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, etc., 
written at the ends of books) were at first written in 
the same characters as the text ; afterwards it was 
found convenient, as a distinction, to employ different 
characters. Thus in later uncial Latin MSS. titles 
might be in capitals or rustic capitals ; in minuscule 
MSS. they might be written in capitals or uncials. The 
convenience of having the title at the beginning of a 
M S., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was 
soon recognized ; but the use of the colophon still con- 
tinued, the designation of a work being frequently 
recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or head-lines appear in even some of 
the earliest MSS., in the same characters as the text, 
but of smaller size. 

In the division of words at the end of a line, it was 
the ancient practice to break off with a complete syllable. 
In Greek, however, in the case of compound words, 
the last consonant of the prefix was carried on to 
the next syllable, if this was a vowel or began with a 
vowel, as /ta-ret-Soj/ ; and the same method was ob- 
served with a preposition and the following word, as 
Ka-re-fiov. With such a system in vogue it is not sur- 
prising to find it extended occasionally to other cases, 
as rau'Tov')^, In simple words the sigma was not un- 
commonly carried on to a following consonant, as fieyc- 

In Latin MSS., while the observance of the true 
syllabic division was maintained according to ancient 
usage, and, when two consonants came together, they 
were properly assigned to their several syllables, as 
dic'tus, prop'ter, ig-navus, pris-cus, hos-pes, hos-tis, yet 
in some ancient texts the first consonant is drawn over 
to the second, as di-ctus, ho-stis, etc., in accordance with 
the Greek practice noticed above 3 and in some MSS. wo 
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find the older style altered to suit the later, as in the 
Fulda MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the sixth 
century by Victor of Capua,' and the Harley Gospels of 
about the year 600." 

The coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connection 
of the two parts of the divided word, appears to have 
been unknown in the early centuries. A point per- 
forms this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself 
on a few occasions ; in the twelfth century it becomes 
more systematic, and is also repeated at the beginning 
of the next lino. 

Punctuation.— Greek. 

The earliest form in which a system of punctuation 
appears is that found in ancient inscriptions, wherein 
the several words are divided from one another by 
single, double, or treble dots or points. This, however, 
is not punctuation in the sense in which we use the term 
— the system whereby sentences are marked out, and 
the sense of the text is made clear. 

The ancient practice of writing literary texts con- 
tinuously, without distinction of words, was not, indeed, 
quite universal ; for the astronomical treatise known as 
the 'EfSo^ov T^yyr], earlier than 154 B.C., at Paris, is an 
instance to the contrary. But it was certainly by far 
the more ordinary metliod, and in the uncial vellum 
MSS. of the earlier middle ages it may be said to have 
been the only method that was followed. In the docu- 
ments of ordinary life the distinction of words was, from 
early times, more frequently, though still only partially, 
observed. When the minuscule writing came into use 
as the literary hand, separation of the words from one 
another gradually followed ; but never was this system 
fully perfected. For example, prepositions were still 
attached to the following words, and there was always 

' Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla Codd. Lat., tab. 
xxxiv. 
« Brit. Mu3. Cat Anc, MSS., pt. ii. p. 14. 
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a tendency to detach a final letter, and to attacli it to 
the next following word. 

The inconvenience which we experience in reading a 
continuously written text could not have been so greatly 
felt by the scholars of the old Greek world ; otherwise 
separation of words, and a perfect system of punctuation, 
would have been established long before was actually 
the case. Still the distinction of paragraphs was found 
a necessity at an ancient period. Hence arose the 
dividing stroke, the iTapd^pa(\>o^, known, at all events, 
as early as Aristotle's time, separating paragraphs by 
being inserted between them at the beginning's of lines ; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke really belonged 
to the concluding paragraph, and marked its termina- 
tion, and did not form an initial sign for the new para- 
graph which followed. The paragraph-mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke ; the wedge > 
(StTrXr)), the mark which is also often found at the 
end of a work, 7 (Kopcovi^), and similar forms were em- 
ployed. This system of distinguishing paragraphs ap- 
pears in use in the early papyri, and analogously the 
dividing stroke marks off the speeches of the different 
characters in the surviving papyrus fragments of the 
tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains 
of the Antiope of Euripides. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would 
have entailed a certain loss of space. If the last line 
were short, there would remain a vacant space after it, 
unoccupied by writing. In the earliest specimens there- 
fore we find this space occupied by the first words of 
the next paragraph, a slight break being left to mark 
its commencement, thus : — 

€COM€eA OVrAPAH 
nOYOAYMni A Al M EN 

The Bext step was to draw back the first letter of the 
first full line of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly 
projecting into the margin ; and then lastly to enlarge it. 
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The letter made thus prominent being a sufficient in- 
dication of the commencement of the new paragraph, 
the stroke or wedge between the lines was no longer 
necessary and ordinarily disappeared. Thus the two 
lines given above would, in this last stage of develop- 
ment, be written thus : — 

€COM€eA OYfAPAH 
TToYOAYMniAAIMCN 

Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the begin- 
ning of a line, the large letter took its natural place as 
the initial ; but, arranged as above, any letter, even one 
in the middle of a word, might be enlarged. 

This system is found in action in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, attributed to the 5th century, and continued to 
be practised throughout the middle ages. But it should 
be noted that, although rendered unnecessary by the in- 
troduction of the large initial, the paragraph mark also 
appears in this MS., but generally in anomalous positions, 
particularly above the initial letters of the different books 
— an indication that the scribes of the day had already 
begun to forget the meaning and proper use of the 
mark. 

We next have to consider punctuation by points. As 
already stated, these were used in ancient inscriptions. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greek 
MS, occurs in the very ancient fragment known as 
the Artemisia papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double 
point (:) occasionally closes a sentence. Again, in the 
fragments of the Pha^do of Plato, found at Gurob, the 
same double point appears as a mark of punctuation ; 
and it may also be here added that a short horizontal 
stroke or dash also serves the purpose of separating the 
different speeches in the same fragments. The double 
point also, in addition to the 7rapdypa(f)o<;j occasionally 
marks the close of the paragraphs in the Paris papyrus 
49, a letter of about 160 B.C. But such isolated instances 
merely show that there was a knowledge of the value of 
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such marks of puDctuation, "whicb, however, in practice 
were not systematically employed. 

A more regular system was developed in the schools 
of Alexandria, its invention being ascribed to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (260 B.C.). This was the use of 
the full point with certain values in certain positions 
(6€cr€i<:) : the high point {ariy/biTf reXeia), equivalent to a 
full stop; the point on the line (t'7rocrT67yu,?;), a shorter 
pause, equivalent to our semicolon ; and the point in a 
middle position {arLy/jir) fMearrj), an ordinary pause, equi- 
valent to our comma. In the Codex Alexandrinus the 
middle and high points are pretty generally used. But 
the middle point eventually disappeared ; and about the 
ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
a common practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph 
or chapter with a more emphatic sign, such as two or 
more dots with or without a horizontal dash, : , :- , .*. . 
The mark of interrogation also first appears about the 
8 th or 9 th century. 



Punctuation. — latin. 

The punctuation of Latin MSS. followed in some 
respects the systems of the Greeks. In the poem on the 
Battle of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used 
to mark off the words, a practice borrowed from inscrip- 
tions: and in the early MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican 
Library points are found employed for the same purpose, 
although they appear to bo due to a second, but still 
early, hand. From the Latin grammarians we know that 
they adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points 
(^fcVet?, posituraejy to which they gave the titles of 
" distinctio finalis," '* subdistinctio,'* and '' distinctio 
media '^ ; but in practice we find that the scribes used 
the points without consistently adhering to their 
meaning. 

In some of the more ancient MSS. marks of punctua- 
tion are entirely wanting, only a short space being left 
blank in the line to indicate the conclusion of a passage 
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or paragraph, as in Greek MSS., but without the accom- 
panying dividing line {Trapdypacpo^) or the enlarged letter 
at the beginning of the tirst full line, which the Greek 
scribes employed. Yet the paragraph mark was used to 
separate paragraphs or divisions of the text (as, for 
example, in the poem on the Battle of Actium) when the 
new paragraph began a line ; and its eventual conver- 
sion from a mere sign of separation between two para- 
graphs into a sign belonging to the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural development. Our modern % 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form F. 

In early uucial MSS. it is not uncommon to find the 
point, more often in the middle position, used as an 
ordinary stop ; and at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number of points, 
occasionally indicate a final stop. In the seventh century 
the high point is used with the force of a comma, the semi- 
colon with its modern value, and a point and virgule, '/, 
or other combinations of points, as a full stop. In the 
Carlovingian period and the next centuries we have the 
inverted semicolon, holding a position between our comma 
and semicolon, and the comma itself. The origin of the 
former of these is uncertain. It appears first with some 
regularity in MSS. of the eighth century ; but it is 
noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the 
Actium poem, being there formed by the addition of an 
oblique stroke to an ordinary point. Along with these 
later signs also appears the mark of interrogation in 
common use. 



Breathings and Accents and Other Signs.— Greek. 

Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of 
punctuation by points noticed above, are also attributed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium, as part of the 8e/ca irpoac^ 
Blac, of which he is called the inventor. 

The rough (h) and the smooth (^) breathings {Trvevfiara) 
at first represented the left and the right half of the 
letter H, which itself was originally the aspirate. They 
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were soon worn down to L and j, in which shapes they 
are found in early MSS. ; and eventually these square 
forms became the rounded < and » , the period at which 
they definitely arrived at this last stage being the 12th 
century. Only occasionally are marks of breathing found 
in the more ancient MSS., and then it is generally the 
rough breathing that is distinguished. 

The accents (rovoi) are : the grave * {/Sapela), or 
ordinary tone; the acute ' (o^eca), marking a rise in 
the voice ; and the circumflex " [o^v^apela or ireptaTrco- 
IJievrj)^ combining the other two, and indicating a rise 
and fall or slide of the voice. Originally, in theory, all 
syllables which were not marked with the acute accent 
or circumflex received the grave accent, as ^eoho)p6<^\ 
and several examples of this actually occur in the Harris 
Homer. In the same MS., and occasionally in tl:e 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the indication 
of normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent 
falls on the last syllable) by placing a grave accent on 
the penultimate, as eXayv. In later MSS a double accent 
marks emphatically ^ikv and 6e. 

Breathings and accents were not systematically applied 
to Greek texts before the seventh century. 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to assist in the correct reading of texts, 
are as follows : — 

The xpovoLy or marks to distinguish a long {") and a 
short (*') syllable, instances of their employment occur- 
ring in the Harris Homer and in some other early docu- 
ments on papyrus. 

The Ziaaro^rj or viro^iaaroXr), a virgule or comma in- 
serted between words where the distinction might bo 
ambiguous, as ecrrt, i/oi;<?, not ea-TCi/, ou^. 

The hyphen {v(f>ev)y a cufve or line drawn under the 
letters td indicate connection, as, for example, to indicate 
compound words. In the Harris Homer the hyphen, 
in the form of a long straight line, is used for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (aTrJo-rpo^o?), which, besides marking 
elision, was used for other purposes, and whose form 
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varied from a curve to a straight accent or even a mere 
dot. It was very generally placed in early MSS. after 
a foreign name, or a name not having a Greek termina- 
tion, as^ for example, 'A/3paa/L6', and after a word ending 
in a hard consonant, as k, y^, f , -^/r, and also in p. When 
a double consonant occurred in the middle of a word, an 
apostrophe was placed above the first or between the 
two letters. In a papyrus of a.d. 542 (PctZ. Soc. ii. 128), 
a dot represents the apostrophe in this position; and in 
a MS. of the 8fch or 9th century (Fal. Soc. ii. 126), a 
double apostrophe is employed. The apostrophe is also 
used to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as cfiaTiaav- 
Tcov. In some instances it is even placed between two 
different consonants, as e.g. apiO ' fio^;^ in the Vienna MS. 
of Dioscorides. 

In addition to the marks and signs already noticed, 
there are some others which occur in Greek MSS. 

Marks of diaDiesis, placed over i and v when at the 
beginning of a word or when they do not form a diph- 
thong with a foregoing vowel, occur in papyri, being 
either a single or double dot or short stroke, or, in some 
instances, a short accent; in later MSS. the form is 
usually a double dot. 

Quotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the 
moot common being the arrow-head, > or <, and the 
cross, horizontal stroke, or waved stroke being also used. 
More rarely, quoted passages are indented, that is, writ- 
ten within the marginal line of the text. 

To distinguish words consisting of a single letter, a 
short acute accent or similar mark is found in use, as, in 
the Codex Alexandrinus, to mark r} in its various mean- 
ings as a word. Apparently from ignorance or confusion 
the scribes of this MS. even placed a mark on t) when 
merely a letter in a word. The article o is found simi- 
larly distinguished in a papyrus of a.d. 595 {Pal. Soc. ii. 

To fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an 
arrow-head or tick was employed ; as, for example, in 
the papyrus of Hyperides {Lycophron), and in the Codex 
Sinaiticas. 
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Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strokes, 
are used as reference marks to marginal scholia, or to 
indicate insertion of omitted words or passages. In the 
papyrus of Hyperides (Lijcophron) the place for inser- 
tion of an omitted line is marked, and has the word 
avcoy while the line itself, written in the margin above, 
has Kara), In the papyrus of Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, a letter or word inserted between the 
lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to 
indicate transposition, such as numerical letters, or (as 
in the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting strokes and dots 
(/•) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinations of letters 
from the rest of the text, a line was drawn above them ; 
thus the grammatical forms in the papyrus attributed 
to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the reference 
letters in the Oxford Euclid of a.d. 888 are so marked. 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or 
passage with a pen- stroke, the ancient scribes indicated 
erasure by including the word or passage between in- 
verted commas or brackets or dots, one at the beginning 
and one at the end; sometimes by accents above, as 
e.g, Tcojf (to erase the i/), rd and Travrd (to cover the 
whole word), as seen in the Codex Alexandrinus ,• some- 
times by a line above, as Kac; sometimes by a dot above, 
rarely below, each letter. 

Accents and other Signs.— 'Latin. 

Accents were seldom used by Latin scribes. Occa- 
eionally they mark a monosyllabic word, as the exclama- 
tion 6, or a preposition, as a; and sometimes they are 
employed to emphasize a syllable. 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks 
in the margin or by indentation; and arbitrary signs 
are used to mark the place of insertion of omissions. 
Common reference marks are hd h8=^hic deest, hoc 
supra or hie scribas, etc. Transposition of words might 
be indicated in various ways, as by letters or numbers, 
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and very commonly by oblique strokes above the lino, 
as mea mater = mater mea. 

Finally, for correction, the simple method of striking 
out with the pen and interlining or adding in the mar- 
gin was followed, as well as that of marking words or 
letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, other marks and signs are found in 
both Greek and Latin MSS., such as the private marks 
of correctors or readers. There are also critical symbols, 
such as the diple and the asterisk employed by Aris- 
tarchus in the texts of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distinguish certain pas- 
sages in versions of the Latin Psalter. But the con- 
sideration of these is beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

Palimpsests. 

A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing 
has been rubbed off in order to make the leaves ready to 
receive fresh writing. Sometimes this process was re- 
peated, and the leaves finally received a third text, the 
MS. being in such a case doubly palimpsest. This 
method of obtaining writing material was practised in 
early times. The term " palimpsest^' is used by Ca- 
tullus,^ apparently with reference to papyrus ; also by 
Cicero in a passage * wherein he is evidently speaking of 
waxen tablets; and by Plutarch, who narrates* that 
Plato compared Dionysius to a,l3i^\lov 7raXi^y\r7](TTov, his 
tyrannical nature, BvaeKTrXvTo^;, showing through like the 
imperfectly erased writing of a palimpsest MS., that is, 
a papyrus roll from which the first writing had been 
washed. The word, however, indicating, as it does, the 
action of scraping or rubbing, could originally have only 
been strictly applied to material strong enough to bear 
such treatment, as vellum or waxen tablets. Papyrus 
could only be washed, not scraped or rubbed, and the 

' Oarm. xxii. 5. * Ad Fam. vii. 18. 

^ Cum princip. philosoph., ad fin. 
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application of the term to a twice-written papyrus or 
waxen tablet or vellum MS. indifferently, proves tbat 
the term had become so current as to have passed beyond 
its strict meaning. 

If the first writing were thoroughly removed from the 
surface of vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be re- 
covered. But, as a matter of fact, it appears to have 
been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even if, to all 
appearance, the vellum was restored to its original con- 
dition of an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the 
text might remain which chemical re-agents, or even the 
action of the atmosphere, might again intensify and 
make legible. Thus many capital and uncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern 
chemical re-agents used in the restoration of such texts 
the most harmless is probably hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS. of the early cen- 
turies of our era must have followed the fall of the 
Roman empire. Political and social changes would 
interfere with the market, and writing material would 
become scarce and might be supplied from MSS. 
which had become useless and were considered idle 
encumbrances of the shelves. In the case of Greek 
MSS., so great was their consumption that a synodal 
decree of the year 691 forbade the destruction of 
MSS. of the Scriptures or of the fathers, imperfect or 
injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked that no 
entire work has in any instance been found in the original 
text of a palimpsest, but that portions of different MSS. 
were taken to make up a volume for a second text. 

The most valuable Latin texts are found in the 
volumes which were re-written from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries. In many instances the works of classi- 
cal writers have been obliterated to make room foi 
patristic literature or grammatical works. On the 
other hand, there are instances of classical texts having 
been written over Biblical MSS. ; but these are of late 
date. 

In the great Syriac collection of MSS. which were 
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obtained from the monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many im- 
portant texts have been recovered. A volume contain- 
ing a work of Severus of Antioch, of the beginning of 
the 9th century, is written on palimpsest leaves taken 
from MSS. of the Iliad of Homer and the Gospel of St. 
Luke of the 6th century (Cat, Anc. MSS, i; pis. 9, 
10) and of the Elements of Euclid of the 7th or 8th 
century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest, a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom-, of 
the 9th or lOth century, covering a Latin grammatical 
work of the 6th century, which again has displaced the 
annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 5th cen- 
tury (Cat. Anc, MSS. ii. pis. 1, 2). At Paris is the 
Codex Ephraemi, containing portions of the Old and New 
Testaments in Greek, of the 6th century, which are re- 
written with works of Ephraem Syrus in a hand of the 
12th century; and some fragments of the Fhaeton of 
Euripides are found in the Codex Claromontanus. At 
the Vatican are portions of the Be Repuhlica of 
Cicero, of the 4th century, under the work of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms of the 7th century ,• and 
an Arian fragment of the 5th century. At Verona is 
the famous palimpsest which contains the MS. of Gains 
oK the 5ch century, as well as the Fasti Consulares of 
A.D. 486. At Milan are the fragments of Plautus, in 
rustic capitals of the 4th or 5th century, covered by 
a Biblical text of the 9Lh century. Facsimiles of many 
of these MSS. are given by Zangemeister and Watten- 
bach in their £jxem;pla Codicum Lalinorum. 



CnAPTER VI. 

STICHOMETRr. 

The Greeks and Romans measured tlie contents of their 
MSS. by lines. In poetry the unit was of course the 
verse ; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, 
for no two scribes would naturally write lines of the 
same length. It has been calculated that this unit was 
a standard line of fifteen or sixteen syllables, or thirty- 
four to thirty-eight letters, that is, an average Homeric 
line, called by the earlier writers eVo?, afterwards (ril'xp^. 
Records of the measurements of prose works are 
found in two forms : in references to the extent of the 
works of particular authors made by later writers, and 
in the entries of the actual figures in MSS. These latter 
entries may actually give the extent of the MSS. in 
which they are found ; but more frequently they trans- 
mit the measurements of the archetypes. The quotations 
found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and were 
no doubt mainly derived from the catalogues of libraries, 
where details of this nature were collected. Such a 
catalogue was contained in the famous 7rlvaK€<; of the 
Alexandrian libraries published by Oallimaqhus about the 
middle of the third century B.C. The earliest instances 
of the entry of the actual number of lines occur in 
papyri. A fragment of Euripides,^ of a period earlier 
than the year 161 B.C., has at the end the words 
CTIXOI MA. In the Herculanean papyri are found such 
entries as <HAOAHMOY n€PI PHTOPIKHC XXXX 
HH (=4200 lines), or €niKOYPOY RCPI <I>YC€X1C 

* Un papyrus incdit de la Bihl. de M. A, Firmin-Didot^ Paris, 
1879. 
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le APie. XXXHH (=3200 lines), wliich, however, 
are probably traditional numbers copied from earlier 
examples. In addition to the number of lines we some- 
times find a record of the number of columns or 
aiXiSe^, Among the mediasval MSS. which have sticho- 
metrical memoranda, a copy of the Ilalieutica of 
Oppian, of the 15fch century, at Madrid, contains a 
statement of the number of leaves ((f)vX\a) as well as 
lines in the several books, not of this particular MS., 
but of its archetype. In like manner the Lauren- 
tian Sophocles of the 11th century has similar 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The 
Laurentian MS. of Herodotus, of tlie 10th century, 
and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of the same period, 
afford data of the same kind. In certain of these more 
recent MSS., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient 
system of Greek numeration is employed — a proof of 
the antiquity of this method of calculating the length of 
written works ; but, on the other hand, the later system 
of alphabetical numeration is followed in some of the 
Ilerculanean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can actually be traced 
back to nearly a century before the time of Callima- 
chus, who has been sometimes credited with its inven- 
tion. Theopompus, as quoted by Photius,^ boasts that 
he had written 20,000 cttt; in rhetorical speeches, and 
150,000 in historical books. When we thus find a 
writer of the fourth century B.C. measuring his works in 
terms which are clearly intelligible and need no ex* 
planation for those to whom he addresses himself, we 
can understand that even at that early period the 
system must have been long established by common 
usage. 

While stichometrical data can be gathered in fairly 
large numbers from Greek literature, those which are 
to be found relating to Latin authors are comparatively 
few ; but, such as they are, they show that the Latin 

* Blhliotheca, cod. 176, § 120. Ste also Isocrates, Panuthcn. 
136. 
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versus corresponded closely with tlie Greek ctto? or 

Besides the system of stichometry just explained, and 
to which, on account of its dealing with the full measure- 
ment of literary works, the title of ^^ total stichometry '^ 
has been applied, tbere was also another system in 
practice which has been named " partial stichometry/^ 
This was the numbering of lines or verses at convenient 
intervals, which, in the first place, served the same 
purpose of literary reference as our modern system of 
numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a 
play or poem. Instances of such partial stichometry 
indeed are not very numerous among existing MSS. ; 
but they are sufficient to show that the system was 
recognized. Thus, in the Bankes Homer, the verses 
are numbered in the margin by hundreds, and the same 
practice is followed in other papyri of Homer (Classical 
Texts from Papyri in the Brit, Miis,) ; so likewise in the 
Ambrosian Pentateuch of the 5th century, at Milan, 
the Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hun- 
dredth (rrLxo<;. Buthalius, a deacon of Alexandria of the 
fifth century, also announces that he marked the o-tl^oo 
of the Pauliue Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex 
Urbinas of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of a.d. 888, 
at Oxford, indications of partial stichometry have been 
traced. 

The most practical use of such systems of stichometry 
was no doubt a commercial one. By counting the num- 
ber of lines, the payment of the scribes could be exactly 
calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. 
When once a standard copy had been written and the 
number of arlxoL registered, subsequent copies could be 
made in any form at the pleasure of the scribe, who 
need only enter the ascertained number of lines at the 
end of his work. Thus, in practice, we find papyri and 
early vellum MSS. written in narrow columns, the lines 

• See a notice printed by MommRen in JSerjnes, xxi. 142, 
Zur Lateinischen Stic/wmetrie, of a MS. at Cheltenham which 
affords evidence of the computation, abont a.d. 359, of the length 
of the works of Cyprian by the standard of a Yirgilian line. 
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of which by no means correspond in length with the 
regulation o-ri-^ot^ but which were more easily read with- 
out tiring the eye. The edict of Diocletian, De pretiis 
rerum venalium, of a.d, 301, settled the tariff for scribes 
by the hundred lines ; and a survival of the ancient 
method of calculating such remuneration has been found 
in the practice at Bologna and other Italian universities, 
in the middle ages, of paying by the 'pecia of sixteen 
columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters 
to the line. An analogous practice in our own day is 
seen in the copyist^s charge by the folio of either seventy- 
two or one hundred words. 

We have hitherto considered gti^oi as lines of 
measurement or space-lines. But the same term was 
also applied to the lines or short periods into which cer- 
tain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading ; in 
other word^, sense-lines. The works which would natur- 
ally more than others call for such an arrangement would 
be those which were read in public : the speeches of 
orators, or the sacred books of the Bible used for 
Church lessons. We have evidence of an early and 
regular division of the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero into short periods : the c>ola and commata to which 
St. Jerome refers in his preface to Isaiah.'* Manuscripts 
of the works of the Latin orator are still in existence, the 
text of which is written in this form, one of them being 
a MS. of the Tiisculans and the De Senectute attri- 
buted to the 9th century, at Paris; and it is evident 
from certain passages in the writings of early rhetoricians 
that they were familiar with this system in the orations 
of Demosthenes, 

Suidas explnins a colon as a o-rtjj^o? forming a complete 
clause ; Joannes Siculus lays down that a clause of less 

* "Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit esse depcriptos metro 
eos BBstimet apud Hebrasos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de 
Psalmis vel operibus Salomonis : sed quod in Demosthene et 
TuUio solet fieri, ut per cola scribuQtur et commata, qui utique 
prosa et noa versibus conscripserunt, nos quoque, utilitati 
legentiufli provider! tes, interpretationem novam novo scribendi 
genere disftinximus." 
7 
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til an eight syllables is a comvia, and that one of from 
eight to seventeen syllables is a colon. In the place cited 
above, St. Jerome tells us that he has, for convenience in 
reading, followed the system of the MSS. of Demo- 
sthenes and Cicero, and arranged his translation in this 
" new style of writing/' But he had already found the 
same system followed in the Psalms and poetical books 
of the Old Testament — just where one would look for the 
first experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. Hence 
the tifcle ^l0\oc ari'^^rjpeL^ or arcxvp^i which was applied to 
them. The system was gradually extended to the other 
books of the Bible, the term arixo'; being now used 
altogether to mean a sense-line, although the ancient 
stichometrical measurements of the text into space- 
lines were still recorded at the ends of the books. 
Eatbalias is credited with having written at least the 
Acts and Epistles in this stichometrical sense-arrange- 
ment ; although, it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accurately mea- 
suring the space-lines and numbering them as noticed 
above. As might be expected, one arrangement of 
the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors 
and scribes ; and hence we find variations in the length 
of lines and sentences in the diff'erent extant Biblical 
MSS. 

TACHYGRAPHY, 

Greek. 

The Greeks appear to have had a system of shorthand 
at a very early date. A fragment of an inscription found 
recently on the Acropolis at Athens bas been shown by 
Gomperz^ to be a portion of an explanation of a kind of 
shorthand, composed of arbitrary signs, as old as the fourth 
century B.C. A passage in Diogenes Laertius was for- 

' Ueher ein higher unbeJcanntes griech. Schrift-system aus der 
Mitte des vierlen vorchrisUiche^b Jahrhunderts, Wien, 1884. 
See also P. Mitzschke, JSine griech. Kurzschrift aus dem vierten 
Jahrhundert, in the At^chivfur Stenographie, 'No. 434. 
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merly interpreted to imply that XeDophon wrote sliortliand 
notes {vTTo<jr)fjbeia}adfM6vo'^) of the lectures of Socrates ; 
but a similar expression elsewhere, which will not bear 
this meaning, has caused this idea to be abandoned. The 
jQrst undoubted mention of a Greek shorthand writer occurs 
in a passage in Galen {irepl rcov Ihicov 0l^\lcov ^pd(prj)y 
wherein he refers to a copy made by one who could 
write swiftly in signs, ha aij/xeicou et? Ta;^^? rypd(f)eLv ; but 
there is no very ancient specimen of Greek tachygraphy 
in existence. The occurrence, however, in papyri 
of certain symbols as marks of contraction or to repre- 
sent entire words, and particularly the comparatively 
large number of them found in the papyrus of Aristotle^s 
work on the Constitution of Athens, written about 
A.D. 100, goes to prove that the value of such symbols was 
commonly understood at that period, and indicates the 
existence of a perfected system of shorthand writings 
A waxen book of several tablets, acquired not long 
since by the British Museum (Add. MS. 33,270), and 
assigned to the 3rd century, is inscribed with characters 
which are surmised to be in Greek shorthand, the only 
words written in ordinary letters being in that lan- 
guage. A system of shorthand was practised by the 
early Christians for taking down sermons and the pro- 
ceedings of synods. 

But we must descend to the tenth century before we 
meet with Greek tachygraphic MSS. which have been 
deciphered. The first is the Paris MS. of Hermogenes, 
which contains some marginal notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachygraphical characters, of which Montfaucon^ gives an 
account with a table of forms. Next, there is a series of 
MSS. which owe their origin to the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18,231 of the British Museum, 
written in the year 972, and others of the same period 
{PaL 80c. ii. pi. 28, 85, 8Q), which are full of partially 
tachygraphic texts and scholia, and also contain passages 
in shorthand pure and simple. And lastly there is the 
Vatican MS. 1800, a volume of which forty -seven pages 

• Talxogr. Grvsc, p. 80 1. 
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are covered with tachygraphic wrifcing of the eleventh 
century, which have been made the subject of special 
study by Dr. Gitlbauer for the Vienna Academy. Some 
shorthand passages which occur in a fourteenth century 
MS., and a passage from a fifteenth century MS. in the 
Vatican, have recently been published.^ 

The shorthand system of these later examples is 
syllabic, the signs, it is thought, being formed from 
uncials; and it has been concluded that it represents, if not 
a new creation of the ninth or tenth century, at least a 
modification and not a continuation of the older system 
—in a word, that two systems of Greek shorthand have 
existed. For it is found that the forms of contraction 
and abbreviation in Greek MSS. of the middle ages are 
derived from two sources, most of them springing from 
an ancient system, but others clearly being contributed 
bj the later system of shorthand. 

Latin. 

According to Suetonius,® the first introduction of 
shorthand signs, noia^^ in Rome was due to Ennius ; 
but more generally the name of Cicero^s freedman. 
Tiro, is associated with the invention, the signs being 
commonly named nofsQ Tironianse. Seneca is said to 
have collected the various notse known at his time, to 
the number of 5000. Shorthand appears to have been 
taught in schools under the empire; and the emperor 
Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been, as it is natural there should 
have been, a connection between Greek and Latin tachy- 
graphy, certain symbols being the same in both. 

Down to the ninth century the notes appear to have 
been in common use. In the Prankish empire they are 
found in the signatures and subscriptions of charters. 
They were also used by revisers and annotators of MSS. 

*" T, W. Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygra'pky^ in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies^ xi. 286; Desrousseaux, iSurquelques Mann* 
scrits d'ltalie, in the Melangej( of the Ecole Franca- ae de Komei 
1886, p. 544. 

• *• Vulgares notas Ennius primuj mille et centum invenit.** 
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The scholia and glosses in a MS. of Vircil, at Berne, 
of the latter halt' of the 9th century {Fal, Soc, ii. 
pi. 12) are pirtially written ia these signs; but aboub 
this period they passed out of ordinary use. And yet 
there appears to have been an attempt made to check 
their total extinction ; for there are still in existence 
MSS. of the Psalter, of the ninth or tenth century, 
in shorthand, which, it has been suggested, were written 
for practice. And the survival of Tironian lexicons, or 
collections of the signs, copied at this time, seems to 
point to an effort to keep them in the recollection of 
men. Professional scribes and notaries continued to 
use. them in subscriptions to charters dowu to the 
eleventh century. 

CRYPTOORAPHY. 

The various methods which at different periods have 
been adopted for the purpose of concealing the meaning 
of what is written, either by an elaborate system of 
secret signs or "cyphers,'^ or by a simpler and less 
artificial system, such as the substitution of other letters 
for the true letters required by the sense, only inci- 
dentally come within the scope of a work on PalaBO- 
graphy. The cypher-system, like short-hand, has a 
special department of its own. It is only the modified 
practice of substituting letters and other common signs 
which need for a moment detain us, as it is followed 
occasionally in mediaeval MSS. This simple system, as 
might be naturally inferred, appears to be of some 
antiquity. Julius CaDsar and Augustus, according to 
Suetonius, both had their own private methods of dis- 
guise, by substitution of consonants for vowels. In 
the middle ages consonants for vowels, or vowels for 
consonants, or other exchange of letters occur; some- 
times we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances 
are not very numerous and generally appear in colophons 
for the purpose of disguising a name or year of date, at 
the caprice of the writer. 



CHAPTER VU. 

ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONe. 

Greek. 

Abbreviations and contractions^ play an important part 
in Palaeography. Two reasons in parcicukir dispose men 
to curtail written words: (1) the desire to avoid the 
labour of writing over and over again words of frequent 
recurrence, which can as easily be understood in an 
abbreviated as in an extended form ; and (2) the neces- 
sity of saving space. 

From the earliest times there must have boon a con- 
stant striving among individuals to reheve the toil of 
writing by shortening words. The author would soon 
construct a system of contraction of his own, and, espe- 
cially if he were writing on a subject into which tech- 
nical words would largely enter, his system would be 
adopted by other writers in the same field. In law 
deeds, in public and private accounts, in the various 
memoranda of the transactions of daily life, common and 
oft- repeated words must have been always subject to 
curtailment — at first at the caprice of individuals, but 
gradually on recognized systems intelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in which a 
single letter (or at most, two or three letters) represents 
a word. Thus, there is the ancient Greek system of 
indicating numerals by the first letter, as 11 = irevre^ A = 
Se/ca, H (aspirate) = e/«a TO J/, and so on. On ancient 
coins, vhere available space was limited, we find the 
names of Greek cities indicated by the first two or three 

* I use the word ** abbreviation ** for the shortening of a word 
by suppressing its termination ; " contraction " for the shortening 
of a word by omitting letters from the body. 
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letters. Certain ordinary words also occur in inscriptions 
in shortened forms. The Eoman usage of employing 
single letters to represent titles of rank is familiar to us 
from inscriptions, and has been handed down m the works 
of classical authors; the S.P, Q.R, of the great Republic 
will occur to the recollection of everyone. Such abbre- 
viations by constant usage became a part of the written 
language. 

The iullest development to wliicb a system of abbrevi- 
ation can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand • bub 
this is far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. 
Something between simple single-letter signs and com- 
plex tachygraphical symbols is required, and hence we 
find in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advan- 
tages of both kinds of abbreviation. The letter system 
was extended, and certain tachygraphical symbols were 
taken over as representatives of entire words in common 
use or as convenient signs for prefixes and terminations." 

In tracing, then, the history oli Greek and Latin abbre- 
viations and contractions, as far as it can be ascertained 
from existing documents, we must be prepared to find in 
the systems of each certain elements which are of great 
antiquity. When we see in the case of mediaeval 
minuscule Greek MSS. considerable differences in the 
system there in use from that which appears in uncial 

^ The art of reading contracted writinf^ can necessarily only be 
acquired by those who have a knowledge of the languages in 
w})ich the MSS. are written, and who will patiently perse7ere in 
their study. The beginner will find the first difficulty of master- 
ing the elementary forms of contraction of the middle ages most 
easily overcome by transcribing passages in extenso. For Greek, 
MSS. in minuscule writing of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies ; for Latin, charters of the thirteenth and fourtee-nth cen- 
turies, are the best subjects to begin with. As regards the latter, 
they are generally short, the contractions are numerous ; but at the 
pnme time particular phrases and contractions continually recur. 
The student has thus the advantage of passing under his eye a 
preat variety of handwriting and of comparing the forms which 
mdividuallettersand contractions take in the several documents ; 
while the recurrence of legal terms and phrases, which sooa 
become fdmiliar, gives him the key to correct reading. 
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MSS., we might) be led to infer tliafc it was a new inven- 
tion; but a closer examination will prove that in its 
elements it is the same as that wliich was practised hun- 
dreds of years before, in the third century B.C. We may 
even carry our view still farther back. For, if in some 
of the eai liest documents which Lave survived abbre- 
viated forms are in existence, not made at random but 
following certain laws in their formation, we have suffi- 
cient ground for assuming that the practice of abbrevia- 
tion was, even at that remote time, one of some antiquity, 
and that a long period must have passed for the develop- 
ment of a system intelligible to all readers. A still 
further, and even stronger, proof of the very ancient 
origin of this practice is afforded by the numerous 
symbols for particular words which are found in the 
earliest papyri. 

There does not exist, however, sufficient material for 
the construction of a continuous history of Greek abbre- 
viation between the two periods noted above, viz., the 
third century B.C. and the ninth century of our era, when 
the minuscule came into use as the literary hand. It 
will be therefore convenient, first of all, to consider the 
forms of abbreviation and contraction which are found 
in the uncial MSS. of the Scriptures ond liturgies, 
which partially fill the gap of the vacant centuries. The 
earliest dates from the fourth century. In such MSS., 
which were, more than others, required for public reading, 
the rules followed are very simple, nor are the examples of 
abbreviation numerous. The omission of N at the end of 
a line is marked by a horizontal stroke, as OIKO""; a 
form common to all MSS. The middle of a word was 
omitted, the first and last letter (or at most one or two 
more) beins^ given and surmounted by a horizontal 
stroke, as 0C = 0eo9. Words so contracted were con- 
fined generally to sacred names and titles and words of 
freqaent occurrence, and their inflections. They are 
(besides eC) : IC='I»;<ro09, XC=Xpt<7T09, 7C=i;w, 
Y^-Kvpw, TIP and t TAP=7raT?y p, MP =/iiyTi7/), A NOC 
=idp0pQ>7ro<;, OYNOC=ov/oam, QKOC=^0€ot6ko^, TTNA 
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TTvevfJiay CHP=o-«T?;>, CTPOC and CPOC = ^ravp6<;, 
AAA=^autS, IHA and ICA='Io'pa?;\, IHAM='I^pov- 

craKrjix. There are also a few other words contracted, as 
|<=/cat, f^^J = fiov^ t?l =^fioL\ and the verbal termination 
75 =Tafc. Occasionally a proper name appears abbre- 
viated on a different system, as KjJrr'Icoai/ri;?. 

Leaving these sacred and liturgical contractions for 
the present, we turn to the papyri of the third and 
second centuries B.C., which have been recovered from 
the tombs of Eirypt, and see that here the system of 
simple abbreviation, or curtailment at tbe end of a word, 
was followed. Either the word was indicated by its 
initial letter alone with an abbreviating dash, as i5 = 
vioi\ or the letter which immediately preceded the 
omitted portion was written above the line, as a key to 
the reading, thus : Te^=T€Xo9; or two letters were so 
written, as T««=T€«:i/a, o/xo*=6/iotw9. It is true that 
examples of such abbreviation are comparatively rare, 
but there are quite enough to prove that the system was 
recognized.* Certain of these over-written letters, even 
at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate 
into dashes,* and this natural degeneration becomes 
more intensified in course of time. Thus, in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, this dash system is found 
to be developed to a considerable degree. 

The same method of curtailing the endings of words 
may be traced in the Herculanean rolls, which must be 
at least as early as the first century of our era, together 
with certain monogrammatio forms, as -jf]* =7r/)69, ^ = 
"Xpovo*;] and the scribes of the recently discovered papyrus 
of Aristotle's work on the Constitution of Athens, of 

• See Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy (Royal Irish 
Academy, Cunningham Memoirs) , 189 1; particularly No. xxiii. 

* Dr. IJ, Wilcken, Observationes ad hist, ^gypti prov. Boin. 
p. 40), selects from the Paris Papyrus No. 5 {Notices et Extraits 
ties MSS.f pi. xvi.), of the year 114 B.C., the following, among other, 
contractions, rp* = rp«[7r€fo I/], TrToXf^sswroXffjLlaiov], aaK\r}'^=: 
da-K\r)7rliddr}s% In these we have the cursive form of a (-^), of 
/A ('^), and of TT C), which we find in the modt oursively writteu 
documents of the third ceutury fi.o. 
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about A.D. 100, employed a regular system of abbrevia- 
tion for prepositions and other words.^ In the papyri 
of succeediijg centuries the same system is found at 
work. To descend to a later period^ the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Iliad in uncial writing of the sixth century, 
in the British Museum, have several V7ords curtailed, an 
s-shaped mark indicating the omitted endings. More 
numerous are the examples in the fragment, preserved 
at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the seventh cen- 
tury, also written in uncials. In this MS., dealing with 
a subject in which technical expressions constantly occur, 
an opportunity for the full employment of abbreviations 
presented itself, and, accordingly, not only the ordinary 
abbreviated endings, but still more tachys^raphical signs 
are used. From the analogy of later MSS. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, intended as 
they were rather for the student than for public reading, 
were subject to unrestrained contraction from very early 
times. In the few remaining Greek documents on 
papyrus of the seventh and eighth centuries, the same 
system is employed. Thus, when the flood of the literary 
minuscule writing of the ninth century suddenly rises 
and sweeps over the uncial, it naturally brings with it 
the old system of abbreviation which was still existent 
in the cursive hand from which that writing sprang. 
The history of that system, as we have seen, can be 
traced only imperfectly, from lack of material, and is, as 
it were, screened by the intervening system of the 
uncial biblical and liturgical MSS., which, by the fact of 
their surviving in fair numbers, have thrust themselves 
into more general notice. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, however, as the 

* They are: ^ = terminntion nt, a=ai'a, y:=ydpf $'=:5f, 6*= 
^la, \ = €t//at, /=€a-TLf ^ ^^elcri, 6^=6aif k' = Kaif k = Kara, jn'rr/tteV, 
fjL=:zfjL€Td, o'=:ovv, tt =7rapa, 7r'=7rfpi or TTC/j, s'z:=:(nju^ t^zzzttju^ T*=rJis, 
r^zzzT&p, v=^vTr€p, V =v7ro ; and also ^ = XP^^^^f ^^d th6 nnueual 
lj^avTr)v, Many of these abbreviations are used for syllables as 
well as for independent words. In addition, terminations are 
occasionally abbreviated with the over-written letter as fia'^^ 
lidxriv. 
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ordinary literary hand, the biblical system of eontractioa 
did not perish. The same scribes who had copied out 
the majuscule texts were now employed upon the new 
minuscule, and naturally introduced into the latter the 
contractions which they had been accustomed to write 
in the former. In minuscule writing, therefore, from the 
ninth century onwards, any form of contraction or 
abbreviation may be looked for. At first, however, they 
were, in general, very sparingly used in the calligraphic 
MSS. of the period, although, when necessary, the 
apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, as in the case 
of marginal and interlinear scholia, where contractions 
were always more freely used than in the text of a MS. 
The horizontal stroke which marked contracted words in 
the biblical uncial texts served the same purpose in minu- 
scules ; it also distinguished letters which were used as 
numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal 
abbreviations were marked by an oblique stroke drawn 
under the line, .as in a87=aSeX(^09, 7ro>!/=7r6X6/^o?, 
although this stroke was also often dispensed with, and 
a mere flourish added to the over-written letter. This 
over-written letter was also subject to modifications. 
It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural, as, 
*7raL^^I = 7racBooVy Gri,==ari')(oi, It was also in some in- 
stances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as Xy/==\iy€cv, fc'^^^KarL And the arrangement 
of letters was sometimes inverted, as ^^Xoyo?, (p=:oaio<;. 
But with the new minuscule writing also appears a 
further development of contraction in the use of certain 
signs, mostly tachygraphical, which are employed either 
as component parts of words, or as entire, independent 
words. They are employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generally are found as terminations, 
but in MSS of the early minuscule period they are also 
used in the middle or at the beginning of words. For 
the most part, they are placed above the level of the 
words to which they belong ; in a few instances they are 
pendent or in the line of writing. At the later period, 
when the writing became more cursive, these tachy- 
graphical signs were linked with the letters below them 
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in a flourish. They also, even at an early date, show a 
disposition to combine with the accents, as in (§ which 
is the sign 9 (779) combined with a circumflex. This com- 
bination begins in the twelfth century. 

We will now proceed to give these signs in the alpha- 
betical order of their meanings, beginning with the 
vowels. But it will assist the memory materially if it is 
borne in mind that, as in Greek tachy graphic writing 
one sign represented several syllables, different in spell- 
ing but phonetically the same, so the signs which we 
are now considering may be phonetically grouped. For 
example, in the two groups : — 

9 r)^. 99 €^9. 9 t9. 

we see a sign representing a particular syllable differen- 
tiated by being doubled or marked to represent its 
homophones. The same system will be observed in 
other instances. 

a is early represented by the tachygraphical sign, 
a horizontal stroke — .^ It was written either above 
or in line with the preceding letter, as t or r-, but in the 
latter position, to aid the eye, it received the addition 
of two dots, as T"*", or, coalescing, rrr. But this sign -r 
thus dotted also indicated ra, as the two dots (:) were 
also the tachygraphical sign for r. In course of time 
the construction was forgotten, and -?- was taken to mean 
simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and the 
two dots remained to represent the letter, 

€ is frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as 
in the word fxt^fMeja, and in participial terminations, as 
\€y6/j\=:\ey6/jL€vo(:, This sign resembling that for the 
diphthong ai, the two may be identical, 6 and ac being 
homophones. 

7} is also occasionally found in a similarly waved- 
stroke form, nearly always written in the line, as eVetSs", 

TiV. 

I is very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), 
as TT^'^Trepl, 

• This mark for a appears in abbreviations in papyri of the 
beginnings of the third century, Wilcken, ojp, cit. 
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(i) appears in the tadiygraphical form of a kind of 
circumflex, as aJ'7£=oVcD76, 

au The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its 
earliest forms, an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, 
as fCf tc H^; later, ordinarily a waved stroke, as Ks (which 
was afterwards exaggerated into a flourish) ; sometimes 
V, as Vf^ip^ ^=^r]{iepai, 

ai^. The earlier sign was Z, as (ttt}^ = (Trfj\ai<;i later 
•», as TauT**=:Tai^Tat9. This second form appears to be a 
doubling of the sign for e<?, a phonetic equivalent. 

av. An angular L and rounded ^ are found in early 
MSS. Then a further development in the curve took 
place, and a 6-shaped sign comes into use. 6t^ zszorav^ 

ap. The horizontal stroke — , for a, and a rin^ repro- 
genting p, were combined as the sign -o, as /x7vp€L=^ 
fiapTvpei, Or it was turned upwards, d/fTcdp^d/jbapriav ; 
or written in the line, as p^^^rv^ = paprv^, with dots 
representing a. 

a?. The constant sign was (/,as cttl')^'^ = 0-7/^09; XPV^^^'' 
^=')(p7]craa'0ai, 

av. From a combination of — , for a, and the npsilon, 

comes the sign -v, as 6p.d^€v=6avp.d^eL A rare sign 
is /?, as ToiHrr) = ToiavTTj, 

€tv. At first was used a siugle sign /^ (i.e. also the sign 

for TjVy a phonetic equivalent), as iinpiv ^=i'infi€V€tv» 
Then this was doubled for distinction's sake /A/^ ; after- 
wards one or both of the hooks are thrown off //) // ; and 

finally the strokes are reduced in length //. elir^^ z=i 

6(-9. The sign 9, which represents 779, was sometimes 
also used for €i9 ; more generally it was doubled, as 
tl6** = TiOeU. Another rare form is Cjl which appears to 
be the ordinary ligature of e and i with a cross stroke. 

€1/. An angle Z-, as /I = fxh, which afterwards took 
a more rounded form, as 7670^ = yiyovevy degenera- 
ting at a later period into X, or even into a looped 
flourish like a wide a. The tachygraphic sign tj is also 
occasionally found in use. 
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€p. The otlique stroke, tlie tacliygrapliio sign for 6, 
combines with a loop, for p, and makes the sign b, as 
w(j'jr^=(0(T'Tr€p, €t7rb=ei7r€p. More rarely a bar is used 
as i/TiV = virep, wo-tjV = coairep, 

€9. The early sign wasj, as (j)dyovT^ = (j)dyovT€(;. But 
two dots, represeuting tachigraphically the letter r, 
being frequently added in the common termination t69, 
;, a confusion between j' and^ was the result, and at last 
'j came to be used for e?, as Xvoi/t' = Tivovre^, and super- 
seded the simple j. The sign, thus changed, varies 
occasionally in form as, 5 j q. 

i]v. The angular form /^, as t dpx = rrjv dp^Wf ^^^ 
sometimes curved, as Toiavr'-^TotavTrji/. Later it do- 
generated into A, ^, as dper = dperrjv. 

r]p, A not common sign is <3, as df = dvyp. 

779, A sign resembling 9, as r = Tfj<;. This sign 
early combined with the circumflex as G . It is some- 
times doubled. 

IV, The sign for tjv whs often u?ed also for this ter- 
mination. It w^as also differentiated by two dots, thus, 
rd^^=Td^cv. It passed through the same stages of 
degeneration as its prototype. 

69. The sign for r)<; was also used for t9. It was also 
differentiated by two dots, thus, avT^:=.avTi<i. The signs 
for t9 and 979 are sometimes confused. 

0*9. A horizontal stroke terminating in an angular or 
round hook, -^ "^j Xoy^ =:X6yoi<;, In later MSS. the 
sign is subject to flourishing. In some instances the 

position is oblique, as t^ -=Tor9. 

OP, The oblique stroke x, as Xoy =^\6yov. The danger 
of confusion with the grave accent led to its being 
lengthened ; but this eventually resulted in the lengthen- 
ing of the accent also, as t^^=toi/. In late MSS. the 
sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

09. The tachygraphical sign for 09 is sometimes used^ 
as \o7=X6709; sometimes the uncial c, as €KaaT^=i 
€fca(TTO<;* 

ou. An early form v/ appears in a few places, as tt = 
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TouTou; this is afterwards curved^ as r=ToO. The form 
V, which is not uncominon, is a monogram of the two 
letters. 

ovv. The o with a waved stroke beneath, as ttoi c=s 
TTOiovvTO^^ ri'ycf = r/yovv. 

0U9. The sign 4, which is formed by combination of 
v=ov and 9; as \6y^==\6jov<;y tTTTrH = tTTTroy?. The 
double waved stroke *' (as in et?) is also used : as;^/oot'**= 
')(^p6pov<i; also single, as avT^ = avTov(;. 

cov. A sign resembling a circumflex ; in early MSS., of 
small size, as tovt^^tovtcoj/ ; al'ti^rvvards, a sweeping 
flourish, as Bi,a^of>=^Sia(f)opcx), 

cop, A not common sign^ or -^, as vS'' = ii8ct)p, piJT'^=i 
prjTwp. 

W9. A curving line ^, ^, as oiJt"^ = ouro)?, c^7r6p= 
&a'jr€p. Later, the sign turns downwards,as /caXf = /faXw9. 

Certain prepositions and particles are represented by 
special signs, as — 

avTi: Z), a very rare sign. 

aiTO : ^v ^^^ " V 5 ^ ^^^^^ sign is Qu» 

dpa : ^ , 

Std : A, or A with a waved pendant. 

eTTt; ^y the T being the cursive form of tt, 

wa: C, 

Kara : ^ , V"^, <4 * 

7rpo9 : 5:, c. 

i-Trep : ^ , or V, 

TTapa : ^, also tK. 

7ap : ryNg, or 'jx, r+ , pS • that is, gamma crossed with an 
inverted p, or with a bar or flourish. 

8e: 7, which becomes round }, In course of time ft 
•was confused with the sign for €V (/); hence the scribes 
came to add dots. 
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KaL From the tactygrapliical form ^ (/fe) came the 

Eign 9, which went through various changes : 6 9 S 5 G. 

o/ioO : ^y very rare. 

oTt : -J. c^' (the dots indicating the t) ; also ,p . 

&aTT€p : ^ . 

The auxiliary eVr/ or eVrtV was represented by the 
tachygraphic 7. (iorrC) ov /^ {eariv) ; but this distinction 
was not kept up. Later, from confusioQ with the sign 
for Lv (/^), the position of the dots was altered, and the 
sign became /^, which afterwards passed into the 
flourished style, on the pattern of the signs for riv and 
iv, A double eari, ^jj, , was used for eiai ; and in the 
same manner yy) or 'J^. ^elalv. And, perhaps on the same 
analogy, c^=:€haLj The future iarat is found in the 

forms y , ^. 

Certain sigris were also used for technical words, as 
^ ^ apcd/uLo^j ^^=apc6fioL ; q, 5'=:?cro9, fo-oi; '^^zeXdacrcov, 
And, finally, there were certain symbols for certain 
words, as 0=«:i5/cXo9, i^r)fjL£pa, ? ^vv^y L~eT09, j^ = 
dpovpa, h, S, h=^i>pci'X/^Vf ^^^ others. 

Latin. 

Of Latin abbreviations the most ancient forms, as 
already stated, are those which consist of a single 
letter (nearly always the initial letter), representing the 
whole word. The most ordinary instances of such 
single-letter abbreviations, or sigla, are those which 
indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
occurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the 
inscriptions on coins and monuments, but also in the 
texts of classical writers ; being generally distinguished 
from other letters or words by the full point which is 
placed after them. The same system was followed in 
the middle ages and survives at the present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters 
could only be carried out to a certain limited extent. 
Obviously the same letter must do duty for many words 

"f In Pap. cxxxvii., in the British Museum, probably of the 
2nd century, these forms are used : /= cVn, \ = dvat, NS = fiVi; 
and V for the feminine cases of the participle, ovaa, ova-rfs, etc. 
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and confusion bo the consequence. Hence arises a 
farther extension of the system : the use of special 
marks, or of two or more letters. The Eomans wrote 
M'. = Manius, to distinguish that name from M.=Marcus ; 
Cn.=Gna3us^to prevent confusion with C.==Gaius. These 
simple methods of abbreviation led on to others, the 
development of which can be traced in the early legul 
MSS., such as the Gains of Verona, or the waxen 
tablets, and particularly in the " Notarum Laterculi^^ or 
*^ Not^ Juris ^' — the lists of abbreviations used in the 
Eoman law-books.^ In these documents, as regards 
single-letter abbreviations, we find not only such forms 
as A.=aut, C.=cau'^a, D.-=divus, Jij.=est, and so on, 
any of which might occur independently in a sentence, 
but also whole phrases, as, C. D. E. R. N. E.=cnjiis de 
ea re notio est, or A. T. M. I). 0.=aio te miht dare 
oportere, showing to what an extent this elementary 
system could be employed in books of a technical 
nature. Indeed, in technical works, single-letter 
phrases continued to be used in MSS. down to tho 
invention of printing. But the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such double meanings as A,=aAit 
or annus, G.=caitsa or circa, D.^dhms or dedii, F.= 
fecit or farailia or fides. Yet the sense of the context 
might be depended upon for giving tho correct inter- 
pretation, and confusion was also, in some instances, 
obviated by the addition of a distinguishing mark, such 
as a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apo- 
strophe or similar sign placed after it,as N=?/o/2, W=-nec» 
The representation of words by two or more of their letters 
is seen in such abbreviations as IT=t7em, ACT.=aci^/,m, 
Ai:{=ante, 'ED. =edictum, IM. l^=impe7*ator, COM.= 
comes, 'EO=eorum, CVT=:cujus, ¥\J=^fuit, in which the 
first letters of each word are written ; or in such con- 
tractions as 'EXV=exemphim, OMB=omnibiis, MMT= 
momentum, 'BH^bonoruni,' RD:=:^heredem, where the 
salient letters are expressed, in some instances with a 

See in Keil, Grammatici Latini, iv. 265, the Notarum Later* 
cu^ij ed. Mommsen. 

8 
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view to indicatiD^ tlie inflections. From this latter 
method was developed the more systematic syllabic 
system, in which the leading letters of the syllables 
were expressed, as EG=e?'^(?^ lA.K=]ieres^ QT>=quidem, 
Q,ti = qu{hus, QH, = quare, bl'=sat{Sj MT=mentem, 
T^i=tamen, SN=smej BN=hene, DD=deinde, and the 
like. 

Eut still there remained the need of indicating in- 
flr'ctions and terminations more exactly than by this 
simple process. This want was supplied in the first 
place by the adoption of certain of the Tironian symbols 
— others of those shorthand signs being at the same 
time used for certain prepositions or prefixes — and also 
by smaller over- written letters, as Q=quo, Y =veniniy 

c c 

l{=}iu7ic, T=titnc, This over-writing was not, how- 
ever, confined to the indicatioa of terminations : it was 
also adopted for general use to mark leading letters, as in 

S=sint, N=?ios^e?', S=sors, and others. As will pre- 
sently be seen, it holds an important place in the scheme 
of later mediaeval contraction. 

The principles of the different methods sketched out 
above held good also throughout the later middle ages ; 
but of the simple letter-forms only a certain number 
survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use, and more exact and convenient combina- 
tions and signs took their place. Even where they still 
survived in form their original meaning was sometimes 
superseded; e.g. the early syllabic contraction TM = 
tamen under the later system becomes tantum. The 
period of transition from the old to the new system lies 
in the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, at the 
time when the Carlovingian schools were effecting their 
great reform in the handwriting of Europe, and had the 
authority to enforce the adoption of settled forms. By 
the eleventh century the later system had grown to full 
development. It reached its culminating point in the 
thirteenth century, the period when contraction was 
more excessively used than at any other ; but after that 
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date marks and symbols are less rigidly formed and 
gradually degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general construction of Latin 
abbreviation and contraction, we may now briefly 
notice the various signs and marks which are employed 
for this purpose in the MSS. of the middle ages. 

Abbreviated Latin words may be ranged in two 
classes: (1) Those in which the ending is suppressed, 
as ioc^fecit ; (2) Those in which letters are omitted 
from the middle, or from the middle and end, of the 
word, as c^=caiisa.y oio=omnino, j>rb==p7*eshijf£r. To 
the first class the French have given the title " abbre- 
viations par suspension ^^ ; we call them simply ""^ abbre- 
viations/* and include among them those early forms, 
noticed above, which are composed of one, two, or more 
of the first letters of a word, and the numerous examples, 
particularly verbs, which, more especially in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, simply threw away the last syllable. 
The words in the second class are *^ contraotions,^' being 
contracted by the omission of medial, or medial and final, 
letters. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are 
either general or special. General signs are those which 
indicate the suppression of one or more letters without 
giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. Special 
signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. 
Among the latter must be also included over-written 
letters which, in some instances, have in course of time 
changed their forms and have worn down into mere 
symbols. 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the 
full point, usually placed on a level with the middle of 
the letter or letters of the abbreviated word as A.'=auty 
FF'=fratrGSy or— to give the commonest, and often th© 
only, abbreviations in early majuscule MSS. — B'= (ter- 
mination) bus, Q'=que. In place of the full point, a 
colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B; Q: Q;, 
and the latter, becoming the favourite form, grew, by 
rapid writing, into a 3-shaped sign, which appears from 
the eleventh century onwards as h}==^bus, q}— yuj. 
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From its frequent recurrence in the latter common word 
it even came to represent the q as well as 7^6, in compo- 
sition, as Sbt}=atque, iie}^=negue. But it was not con- 
fined to the representation of terminal its and ue ; it 
also appears for termination et, as in deb'^=dehet, pt3= 
placet, s^:=set (i.e, sed) : a survival of which is seen in 
the z in our common abbreviation viz. r=videlicet. At a 
later period it also represented final m, as in nsi}=nam, 
ite}=item, ide}=idem. 

' The same 3-shaped sign likewise is found sometimes 
as the sign for est in composition, as in intev}=:interest. 
But here it has a different derivation, being a cursive 
rendering of the symbol '^=est. 

The horizontal stroke is the most general mark both 
of abbreviation and contraction, and in both uses it 
may indicate the omission of many letters. We have 
seen it in use in the ^^ NotaB Juris/^ It is usually either 
a straight or a waved line. In early carefully-written 
MSS. it is ornamentally formed with hooks at the 
ends '-^, In the case of charters, it is sometimes fanci- 
fully shaped, as an oblique crotchet, or as a loop or knot. 
In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it is found 
in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) of a 
line to indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed 
above the line, at first to the right, as AVTE'" =autem ; 
and in some instances a point was added to distinguish 
omission of M from omission of N, as ENI"^=e/i7'm, 
NO =no7i. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed 
Above tbe last letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the horizontal stroke is the oblique 
Btroke, which takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in 
words in which the tall minuscule letters b and I occur, as 
B>ipil=apo8toU, mito=^7mdto, \rhe=libere, iproci=procul. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (some- 
times in the form of a curve rising from the preceding 
letter), often used to signify the Omission of er or re ; as 
b* uiter =6re?;i^er, &i\is=certus. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general use, 
is the final oblique stroke, also found in the earlier 
abbreviations, usually for terminations us^ ur^ um 
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(after r), as an^ = anns^ amam./. = amamits, am at/ = 
amatur, re'2^^=:rerum. Of these, the last termination rum 
continued to be represented in this way, especially in 
words in the genitive plural.* 

Another general sign of early use was the round curve 
or comma above the line, which, as late as the ninth cen- 
tury, continued to represent the terminations iir, os, its. 
In later MSS. the curve alone was retained to indicate 
the termination us (sometimes os), and so became a 
special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to the end of a word 
is often found as a general sign to indicate the omission 
o£ any termination. It is, however, specially used for 
termination is. In the fourteenth century it develops 
into a loop, as d\ctt = dictis, 

A sign nearly resembling an inverted c or the numeral 
9, Tironian in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con 
or com, also more rarely cun or cum, as 9do=:co?i^o, 
c)m\ims = communis, c'\rc)scriptns ^==^circumscriptuSy 9cti = 
cnncti^^ It always stands in the line of writing. A 
similar sign (to which reference has already been made), 
above the line, represents the termination us, as bon^= 
bonus; also more rarely 0.9, as n =?/05, ip^t==post. In the 
last word it is sometimes used for the whole termination 
06'^, as p*^, 

A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed 
obliquely ^ , also derived from a Tironian note, is written 
for the termination wr, as amat"^ =amafi^r. It is alsc 
placed horizontally, as ievt!^=-ferfur. Being commonly 
employed in the case of verbs, it also sometimes stands 
for the whole termination tur, as ama*^. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down 
stroke, p, is to be read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, 
it signifies fer, very rarely pro, which is usually in such 
MSS. written in full. P crossed with a horizontal bar, 

A ciiriona result of the nse of this sign is seen in the second 
name for Salisbury, "Sanim.'* The Latin iSarisburia in abbre- 
viatml form was written Sa'T/., and came to be read Scirum. 

^^ The letter c surmounted by a horizontal line also represents 
con. 
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p, is per, also parypor, as -ptem^pm'tem, optetf^= op orteL 
The same letter with a horizontal or waved oblique 
stroke or curve placed above it (when not at the end of 
a word) becomes _2^re, as psertim=2;?^e5er^im^ p'bet = 
preheL 

The following conventional signs, mosfclv derived 
from Tironian notes, are also used with more or less 
frequency : — 

Yx-sszautem, ^ = ejus, = = esse, r-r'==est (which degene- 
rates into a 3-shaped sign: see above), ^=.per, 7 = ei 
7=.etiamj fw (later -H- and '-H-* and thence •n') = enim, 
fi.z=:id esty t=t*6?Z, -^^ohiit, ohitus, v and u=i^^. 

In this place may also bo noticed the Latin contracted 
form of our Lord's name. The name of Jesus Christ 
was always written in Greek letters by mediaeval scribes, 
and in contracted form it appeared in majuscule MSS. 
thus: IHC XFC, in Greek uncials. When these words 
had to be written in minuscule letters, the scribes treated 
them as purely Latin words written in Latin letters, 
and transcribed them ihc (or ihs) xpc. Hence arose the 
idea that the form Ihesus was the correct one, and by 
false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherusalem, Iheronimus. Similarly 
the terminating letter c, for s, was carried over by 
scribes to other words^ as e'^c>^=^Gpiscopus , ^pc^spiritus, 
tpc= tempus. 

Most ordinarily, over-written letters are vowels, to 
which the letter r has to be supplied to solve the read- 
ing, as g*tia=^ra^m, c*ta =car<a, t% = tres, u®ba =t;er&a, 
•p^or =prior, xi^tus= virtus, ag^s=agros, c^p\i& = corpus, 
-p^dens^ prudensy V^na=^turris, The more usual con- 
tractions of this character are those in which the r pre- 
cedes the vowel. Other letters may also be understood, 
as in q^r^qua, ho^ =hona, q^b as = quibus, m^=mihi, m^= 
modo. The letter a when over-written frequently takes 
the open form (to) which degenerates into a mere zigzag 
horizontal line or flattened u (***). 

When consonants are over- written the number of 
letters to be supplied is quite uncertain : a single vowel 
is omitted in such words as n^=?zeG, h^=/iic; several 
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letters are understood in such a contraction as ^^ ^'potest 
The over-written consonant is usually the last letter of 
the word.' 

In some instances two or more letters are over- 
written as hu^^*=/z.7iy?/,^mo<i/^ iuQm'Y''^ =iincor morales ; but 
such full forms are seldom wanted. 

By metathesis, the contractions of certain common 
words, in which the letter g is prominent, take a special 
form, as g^ and g^'^igitur, g^=zer(ja, ^^=^ergo. 

The amount of contraction in a MS. depended .to a 

considerable extent upon the character of the text. As 

has been already observed, technical books were more 

contracted than works of general literature. In MSS. 

written in majuscule letters, and particularly in biblical 

and liturgical codices, which were specially required for 

public reading, the contractions are very few: the 

omission of final M or N, Qi'=^que, B'^hus, QM or 

QNM. = quo7iiani, DS = Deus and its inflections, DMS or 

Dl^S=^Dominus and its inflections, the name of our 

Lord (see above), SCS=sanctus, SFS = spiritus, and a 

few other common words. With the introduction of 

minuscule writing for the book-hand, and when MSS. 

were employed for private use, there was more scope for 

this convenient system of saving labour and space; but 

in works intended for popular use there was seldom an 

excess of coatr action or the employment of arbitrary 

forms such as to render the reading of the text difficult. 

When once the elements and principles of the system 

are understood, and the eye has been fairly practised, 

no ordinary MS. will present difficulties to the reader. 

As regards texts written in the vernacular languages of 

those countries of Europe which have adopted the 

Eoman alphabet, it will be found that contractions 

are more rarely used in them than in MSS. written 

in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and 

^ With regard to over- written s, it may be, noted that in Yisi- 
gothic writii)g a sign resembling that letter is used in the word 
q' que, which however is derived from the cursive form of over* 
written u. 
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terminations of this language could not be well adapted 
to other languages so different in their structure. 



Numerals. 

In Greek MSS. we find two systems of expressing 
numbers by signs, both being taken from the alphabet. 
It appears to have been the older practice to use the 
initial letter of the name of the number for its symbol, 
as IT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for 1000, 
M for 10,000. This has been called the Herodian 
system, after the name of the grammarian who described 
it. It is found in use in the papyri, especially in the 
stychometrical memoranda of the numbers of the lines 
contained in them ; and such notes are also foand 
transmitted to vellum MSS. of the middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of 
the alphabet for the units, and the rest for the tens and 
hundreds, disused letters being still retained for numera- 
tion, viz., f, dlgamma, for 6, which in its early form 
appears as q or ^, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes T, like the combined a and t or stigma ; 
q, hoppa. for 90 ; and a symbol derived from the old 
letter san, which appears in papyri ^ as T or T^, and at 
later periods as ^ which, from its partial resemblance 
to pi, was called sampi (=san'^pi), for 900. This 
system was in full use in the third century B.C. 

The practice of numbering the successive books of a 
work, as e,g, the twenty-four books of the Iliad, by the 
successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system 
of numeration in the proper sense of the word. In 
certain cases, we find it convenient to make use of 
our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a 
series. 

The numerals were usually distinguished from the 
letters of the text by a horizontal stroke : thus a. To 

• See e,g. Cat, of Greek Papyri in the Brit. Mus.^ pp. 47, 65. 
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indicate thousands a stroke was added to the left of the 
numeral: thus ^r=3000 ; which at a later period was 
detached, thus /F. Dots were sometimes added to indi- 
cate tens of thousands, as a, .A- , -B- • Special symbols 
were sometimes used for fractions, sometimes an accent 
or a line above the numeral indicated the fraction : as 
u or L = i 7 = i, uy = Ki=i 7'=i 8' = i. etc. The o 
which appears for the numerator in | is derived from the 
cursive form of /S, and is found in other combinations in 
papyri. The S for \ also appears in form of a Roman d; 
and I is represented by a variant of it, ^ . The symbols 
— , r=, p, p, p, stand for obols, from one to five. 

The Roman system of numerals was used throughout 
the middle ages (and, indeed, it lasts to our own day), 
and was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic 
system, although the latter, from its convenience, was 
widely adopted. The Roman system was continued as 
the more official, and money accounts were calculated in 
its numerals. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin of the 
Roman numerals ; it is sufficient to say that the system 
was not an alphabetical one, for, although C (100) 
has been said to be the first letter of centum and M 
(1000) the first letter of 7mlle, both these signs had a 
different derivation, and by a natural process only took 
the forms of the letters which they resembled most 
nearly.^ 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the 
text they were placed between points : thus -XL.. Be- 
sides the ordinary method of indicating thousands by 
repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes above were 
also employed for the purpose : thus, -L, -Tl., •ILL', etc. 
Certain special signs occur insomeMSS.: as the Visigothic 
T=1000, and X^ =40, and the rot very uncommon 
sign q = 6 which has been derived from the Greek 
symbol, but which may be only a combination of 

See Zangemeister, EntsteJiung der romisclien Za/dzeic/>en, 
in the Sitzh. der k, Frenssischen Akademie, 1887. 
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U (V) and I. A cross stroke traversing a numeral 
sometimes indicates redaction by half a unit, as ii4- = 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in 
the tweiftii century, their early use being general in 
mathematical works; by the fourteenth century they 
had become universah They have not much changed 
in form since their first introduction, the greatest 
difference from the modern shapes being seen in ^—4, 
and 4=5. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

GUEEK PALEOGRAPHY. 

Papyri. 

The first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took place 
in the year 1 778, when fifty rolls were found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. Unfortunately, ail but one were 
carelessly destroyed; the survivor was presented to 
Cardinal Stefano Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Charta papyracea Musei Borgiani 
Velitrii, by Schow. It is of the year 191 after Christ. 
This find was followed early in the present century by 
the discovery of a collection, enclosed, according to the 
story of the Arabs who found it, in a single vessel, on 
the site of the Serapeum or temple of Serapis at 
Memphis. The finders divided the hoard among them- 
selves, and hence the collection found its way piecemeal 
into different libraries of western Europe. Paris secured 
the largest number, which-have been published, with an 
atlas of facsimiles, in the Notices et Extraits des Maine- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Imp) eri ale, etc., vol. xviii., 1865. 
A certain number fell to the share of the British 
Museum, and will be published in the Catalogue of 
Greek Fapyri in the British Museum. Some are in the 
Vatican, and others are at Leyden. 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to 
light have perpetuated a little domestic romance, and 
have preserved the memory of two poor twin sisters and 
the wrongs they endured in the second century B.C. 
Thaues and Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman 
named Nephoris. Deserted by her, and maltreated by 
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her paramour, lie fled away and died ; and the twins were 
forthwith turned out of doors. Bat a friend was at 
hand. Among the recluses of the temple of Serapis 
was one Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by 
birth, whose father had settled in the nome of Sera- 
cleopolis, and who had entered on his life of seclusion in 
the year 173 B.C. As an old friend of their father, he 
now came forward and obtained for the two girls a place 
in the temple. Their duties, upon which they entered 
in the year 165 B.C., included the offering of libations to 
the gods, a service which entitled them to certain 
allowances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief 
six months, but then the supplies began to fall into 
arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to get their rights, 
and their appeals to the subordinate officials, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own use, were 
disregarded. Again the good Ptolemy came to the 
rescue and took the matter in hand ; and very per- 
tinaceously did he pursue the claims. Petition after 
petition issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the 
governor; appeals to the king; reference to one official 
was referred again to another, who in his turn,, passed it 
on to a third ; reports were returned, duly docketed, 
and pigeon-holed; again they wore called for, and the 
game was carried on in a way which would do credit to 
the government offices of the most civilized nation. But 
Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he at 
lengtTi succeeded in getting for the twins payment of a 
large portion of arrears, and at the moment when the 
documents cease he is still left fighting. That his 
efforts were eventually crowned with a full success we 
cannot doubt ; and thus ends the story of the twins. 

These documents, then, and certain others including 
other petitions and documents of the persistent Ptolemy,- 
form the bulk of the collection which was found on the site 
of the Serapeum at Memphis. Its palaeographical value 
cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks ohiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous 
series of documents bearing dates in the second century 
B.C. has descended to us. If the sands of Egypt had 
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preserved a collection of such trivial intrinsic importance, 
probably from the accident of its being buried in the 
tomb of the man who had written so many of its docu- 
ments, what might not be looked for if the last resting- 
place of a scholar were found ? The expectations that 
papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical 
authors, and written in Egypt or imported thither 
during the reigns of the Ptolemies or in the Roman 
period, would sooner or later come to light gradually 
began to be realized. 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of 
books, of Homer's Iliad have been recovered. The most 
ancient appears to be the one (the *^ Harris Horner^') 
containing a large portion of Book xviii., which was 
found in 1849-1850 by Mr. A. C. Harris, in the Crocodile 
Pit at Ma^abdeh, in the Fayoum, and is now in the 
British Museum {Gat, Anc, MS8., i. pi. 1 ; Fal. Soc. ii. 
pi. 64). It is probably of the 1st century B.C. Of later 
date is the *' 13ankes Homer," containing the greater 
part of Book xxiv., which was bought at Elephantine by 
the traveller William Bankes, and is also in the British 
Museum {Cat, Anc, M8S., I pi. 6; Pal Soc. ii. pi. 153). 
A third important MS. of Homer, which has also lately 
iound its way into the national collection (Brit. Mus., 
Papyrus cxxvi.), is the papyrus in form of a book, in- 
scribed on the front of each leaf with the liiad, from line 
101 of Book ii. to line 40 of Book iv., the longest portion 
of the poem that has hitherto been found on papyrus. 
It was discovered in the same Crocodile Pit as the 
Harris Homer, and also belonged to Mr. Harris. It is 
not, however, of early date, being probably as late as 
the 4th century ; but it has a special interest from 
the existence, on the back of three of the leaves, of a 
portion of a treatise on Greek grammar, which gives an 
outline of various parts of speech, and which bears in its 
title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished 
in the latter half of the first century B.C. The treatise, 
however, is probably only an abstract of the work of that 
writer. Besides these comparatively perfect Homeric 
papyri, there are others of a more fragmentary character : 
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as the British Museum papyrus cxxviii._, containing* 
considerable portions of the Iliad, Books xxiii. and 
xxiv., and the fragments in the Louvre of Books 
vi., xiii., and xviii. {Not, et Extr,, pi. xii.^ xlix.), all of an 
early period ; of later date, papyri cxxvii. and cxxxvi. in 
the British Museum, containing portions of Books iii.,iv., 
v., vi., and xviii. Lastly there are the fragments of Book ii. 
in large characters, perhaps as late as the fifth or sixth 
century, found by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Hawara, and 
presented to the Bodleian Library [Hawara^ etc., ed. 
Petrie, 1889, pi. xxiii.). 

An important addition has been made to classical 
literature by the recovery of several of the orations of 
the Athenian orator Hyperides. The papyrus containing 
his orations for Lycophron and Euxenippus is in un- 
usually good condition and measures eleven feet in 
length. It may be of the 1st century B.C. Other 
portions of the same roll contain fragments of his oration 
asrainst Demosthenes (see editions of Professor Babington, 
1850, 1853; Gat, Anc. MS 8,, i. pi. 2, 3; Pal. Soc, i. 
pi. 126). A fourth work of the same author is the 
funeral oration which he delivered over the Athenian 
general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the 
Lamian war in 323 B.C. (ed. Babington, 1858). The date 
of this text was formerly placed in the 1st or 2nd 
century B.C. ; a horoscope of a person born in A d. 95 
being inscribed on the other side of the papyrus. Bat 
it has now been proved that the oration is on the verso 
side of the papyrus {i.e, the side on which the fibres run 
vertically), and therefore was written subsequently to 
the horoscope ; and, further, the faults in orthography 
and the rough character of the writing have led to the 
conclusion that it is a student's exercise. All the papyri 
of Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, 
and in a collection of documents recently acquired by 
the trustees there has also been found the concluding 
portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the 
speech against Philippides, in writing earlier than the 
Christian era. The Museum of the Louvre has also 
purchased lately an important papyrus of the period of 
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the Ptolemies, in which is a work which is identified as 
an oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes {Retue 
Egyptologique, 1892). When it is borne in mind that 
none of the works of this orator was known to have 
survived until the reappearance of these long-buried 
papyrus rolls, the significance of the recovery of a lost 
author and the promise which was thus held out of 
possibly greater prizes have accustomed the w^orld to be 
ever on the look-out for the ^* semper aliquid novi^^ from 
Africa, 

The large collection of papyrus documents and 
fragments which a few years ago passed into the pos- 
session of the Archduke Eainer attracted considerable 
attention. Slowly, and with the expenditure of much 
patience and skill, they are being deciphered and 
published. But sifted, as they chiefly are, from the sand 
and light soil of the Fayoum, the rags and tatters of 
ancient dust-bins, they could not be expected to yield 
any text of considerable extent. A fragment of Thuc}^- 
dides has come to light (Wiener Studien, vii. 1885), and 
other such pieces may yet be found. But they would 
rank only with such discoveries as that of the fragmenc 
of the writings of the poet Alcman, now in the Louvre 
{Not et Extr,y pi. 1.), whetting the appetite it is true, but 
adding very little to the stock of Greek literature. The 
Eainer collection is, however, of very great palaeo- 
graphical importance. It covers a wide period, and 
illustrates in particular the writing of the early centuries 
of our era, of which we have hitherto Lad but scanty 
examples. 

But the most important recent discovery that has been 
made, as far as palaeography is concerned, is that of Mr, 
Flinders Petrie at the village of Gurob in the Fayoum, 
Here he found that the cartonnage coffins which he 
obtained from the necropolis were composed of papyri 
pasted together in layers, fortunately not in all instances 
too effectively. The result of careful separation has been 
that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century B.C. have been recovered. These, together 
with a few of the same century which are scattered in 
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different libraries of Europe, and whose early date Had 
not in some instances been hitherto recognized, are the 
most ancient specimens of Greek writing (as distinguished 
from sculptured inscriptions) in existence above ground.^ 
Besides miscellaneous documents, there are not incon- 
siderable remains of registers of wills, entered up from 
time to time, and thus presenting us with a variety of 
different handwritings as practised under the early 
Ptolemies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect 
are the fragments of the Phsedo of Plato, and of the lost 
play, the AntiopG, of Euripides, which have happily been 
gleaned from the Gurob mummy-cases. The tragedians 
had already been represented by the finding some years 
ago of a fragment of papyrus, on which were written 
some lines supposed to come from the Temenides of 
Euripides, and others from the Medsea (H. Weil, Tin 
l^apyriis inedit dela BihL de M. A, Firmin-Didoty 1879) ; 
and the date of the writing is at least as old as the 
year 161 B.C. But by the recovery of the classical frag- 
ments at Gurob, we are brought within almost measurable 
distance of the authors. Indeed, this copy of the Phsedo, 
written, as there is good reason to believe, within a 
hundred years of the death of Plato, can hardly dififer in 
appearance, in a very material degree, from the copies 
which were published in his lifetime. The only other 
extant document that can be compared, as regards style 
of writing, with these fragments, is the papyrus at 
Vienna, inscribed with an invocation of a certain 
Artemisia, which has been ascribed to the 4th century, 
and may with certainty be placed as early as the 
first half of the 3rd century B.C. It will be noticed 
below. 

These discoveries, of such inestimable value for the 
history both of Greek palaeography and of Greek litera- 
ture, had been scarcely announced, when the world was 
astonished by the appearance of a copy, written about 
the end of the first or beginning of the second century, 

* A selection of these papyri has been recently published in 
the CunniTigham Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy {On the 
Flinders Feirie Fapi/ri, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 1891). 
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of Aristotle's treatise on the Constitution of Athens, 
the IToXtTe/a touv ^AOi^valcoVy a work which had vanished 
from sight more than a thousand years ago. The papyrus 
containing this valuable text came into possession of 
the British Museum in the course of the year 1890. 
Like the Funeral Oration of Hyperides, the work is 
written on the back of a disused document, the account- 
roll of a farm bailiff in the district of Hermopolis in 
Egypt, rendered in the reign of Vespasian, a.d. 78-79. 
Four hands were employed in the transcription, the first 
of which is probably that of the scholar who desired the 
copy for his own use ; for a text written so roughly, 
and that, too, on the back of a waste papyrus, would 
have had no sale in the market* This recovery of a lost 
classic of such traditional fame has cast into the shade 
all previous finds of this nature, however important 
many of them have been; and there is every reason to 
hope that the more systematic and careful exploration of 
Egypt in our days may achieve still greater results. By 
the side of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which 
have lately passed into the British Museum, containing 
fragments of works of Demosthenes, of the 2nd or 
1st century B.C., and of Isocrates of the 1st century 
after Christ, may appear insignificant ; but the acquisi- 
tion of a papyrus of fair length, restoring to us somo 
of the lost poems of the iambographer Herodas, who 
flourished in the first century B.C., is one more welcome 
addition to the long lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light.^ 

Outside of Egypt, Herculaneum is the only place in 
which Greek papyri have been found. Here, in a house 
which was excavated in the year 1752, a number of 
charred rolls were discovered, which were at first taken 
for pieces of charcoal, many being destroyed before 

^ Aristotle's IloXirfia has been published, together with an 
autotype facsimile of the papyrus ; and the poems of Herodas, 
with collations of other papyri, are printed m Classical Texts 
from Papyri in the British Museum^ 1891 : both works edited by 
F. G. Kenyon for the Trustees of the British Museum. A facsimile 
of the papyrus of Herudas has ?i!so been issued. 
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their real nature was recognized. Almost immediately 
attempts were made to unroll them; and with more or 
less success the work has been carried on, at intervals, 
down to the present day. The process is a difficult one ; 
the hardened crust, into which the outer portion of the 
rolls has been converted by the action of the heated 
ashes which buried the devoted city, must be removed 
before the inner and less injured layers can be reached, 
and so fragile are these that the most skilful and patient 
handling is required to separate them without irreparably 
injuring the remains. Copies of the texts recovered have 
been engraved and published in the series of volumes, 
the Serculanensia Volumina, printed at Naples. 

In the year 1800, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling 
and copying the papyri ; but the work was interrupted 
by the French invasion of 1806. The tracings and 
copper-plates which had been prepared by his agent 
were presented by the Prince to the University of 
Oxford in 1810, together with, a few unopened rolls, 
part of a number which had been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the rest and the 
unrolled fragments of a fifth were subsequently pre- 
sented by the Queen to the British Museum in 1865. 
In 1824 and 1825 two volumes of lithographs of some 
of the Oxford facsimiles were published; and recently, 
in 1885, others have been given in the Fragmenta 
Jlerculanensia of Mr. Walter Scott. 

But none of the facsimiles in these publications can 
be considered sufficient for paleoographical study, and 
unfortunately the blackened condition of the rolls is 
such, that little can be done by the agency of photo- 
graphy. Two autotype plates copied from some of the 
original fragments, will be found in the facsimiles of 
the PaloDOgraphical Society (i, pi. 151, 152). 

Of tbe rolls which have been opened, a large pro- 
portion are found to contain works of the Epicurean 
Philodemus, while others are the writings of Epicurus 
and the leading members of his school. From the fact 
that several of Philodemus^s works are in duplicate. 
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it has been suggested tliat the principal part of the 
collection was formed by Philodemus himself, and that the 
house in which it was found was that of L. Calpur- 
nius Piso Cessoninus, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Caasar. However this may be, 
the date of the destruction of Herculaneum, a.d 79, 
forms a posterior limit for the age of the papyri, 
Eoughly, then, their period may be fixed at the end 
of the first century b.c or the beginning of the first 
century of the Christian era. 

The Antiquity of Greek Writing. 

The most important lesson which we, as palaeographers, 
learn from these ancient papyri is, that throughout ail 
periods, as far back as we can reach, we have side by 
side two classes of Greek writing: the Literary or Book* 
hand, in which works of literature were usually (but 
not always) written, and the Cursive hand of every- day 
life ; that, however remote the date of these documents, 
we find m them evidence that then all sorts and con- 
ditions of men wrote as fluently as we do now ; that the 
scribe of those days could produce as finely written 
texts as the scribe of later times ; and that the educated 
or professional man could note down records of daily 
business with as much facility as any of their de- 
scendants. And if we find these evidences of a wide- 
spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the 
third century B.C., and writing, too, of a kind which 
bears on its face the stamp of matured development, 
the question naturally arises, to what remote period are 
we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in a 
primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a 
practical means of intercourse. There has hitherto 
rather been a tendency to regard the earliest existing 
Greek inscriptions as the first painful eff'orts of unskilled 
hands. But it is far more natural to suppose that, 
almost simultaneously with the adoption of an alphabet, 
the keen-witted Greek trader must have profited by 
the example of Egyptian and Phoenician and have 
soon learnt how to express himself in writing. It is 
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impossible at least to doubt that the Greek mercenaries 
"wbo were able to cut so skilfully not only their names 
but also longer inscriptions on the statue of Abu Simbel 
some GOO years B.C., were perfectly able to write fluently 
with the pen. 

But without speculating further on this subject, we 
may rest content with the fact that in the papyri of the 
third century B.C. we have styles of writing so confirmed 
in their character that we have no difficulty in forming^ 
an approximate idea of the character of the writing of 
the best classical period of Greece. Indeed, judging by 
the comparatively slow changes which passed over Greek 
writing in the hundred years from the third to the 
second century B.C., we probably have before us, in our 
oldest specimens, both literary and cursive, styles not 
very different from those of a hundred years earlier. 

Divisions of Greek Palseography. 

It will here be convenient to state the plan adopted 
in the following sketch of the progress of Greek writing. 

The courses of the two styles of writing, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book- 
hand and the Cursive hand, will be kept distinct for 
the earlier centuries, previous to the adoption of the 
minuscule as a literary hand in the ninth century. 
Again, a general distinction will be observed between 
M8S. written on papyrus (as well as examples on pottery 
or wax) and MSS. written on vellum. The examples of 
the book-hand on papyrus will first be considered ; next, 
the cursive writing on the same material. Then the 
history of the uncial hand on vellum will be traced; 
and, lastly, the long series of mediaeval minuscule MSS., 
coming down to the sixteenth century, will be examined. 

It will be observed that cursive writing is here only 
specially dealt with under the early period. Although 
the cursive writing of the day was moulded into a settled 
style to serve as a book-hand in the ninth century, it 
naturally still continued in use as a current hand in the 
ordinary affairs of life ; and, if suflScient independent 
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material had survived, this current hand would have 
formed a separate division of the subject. But no such 
material exists. We have no great collections of Greek 
charters and documents cursively written, such as we 
have in Latin, We must therefore look for the traces 
of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the more 
hastily written minuscule literary MSS. of successive 
centuries. 

The different terms which are used to describe various 
styles of letters may here be explained In both Greek 
and Latin palaeography, large letters are called '^ majus- 
cules '^; small letters, " minuscules.^^ Of large letters 
there are two kinds : Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles 
and avoiding curves, except where the actual forms of 
the letters absolutely require them, angular characters 
being more easily cut with the tool on hard substances 
such as stone or metal ^ and Uncials, a modification of 
capitals, in which curves are freely introduced as being 
more readily inscribed with the pen on soft material 
such as papyrus. For example, the fifth letter is E as 
a capital, and € as an uncial. The term '^ uncial " first 
appears in St. Jerome's Preface to the Book of Job, and 
is there applied to Latin letters, *^ uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiunt, litteris,'^ but the derivation of the word is not 
decided ; we know, however, that it refers to the alphabet 
of curved forms. 

In early Greek papyri, as well as in early vellum MSS., 
the ordinary character in use is the uncial. As will be 
presently seen, in some of the very earliest specimens 
on papyrus certain of the letters still retain the capital 
forms of inscriptions. These instances, however, are 
rare. At the earliest period of Greek writing of which 
we have knowledge the uncial cliaracter was, no doubt, 
quite developed. 

Minuscule, or small, letters are derived from majus- 
cules ; but, although in early cursive specimens we find 
at once certain forms from which the later minuscules 
directly grew, a full minuscule alphabet was only slowly 
developed. 



CHAPTER TX. 

GREEK PALiEOGRAPHY CONTINUED. 

The Literary or Book-Hand in Papyri. 

Our first division of Greek writing is the Literary or 
Book-hand in papyri. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that all surviving literary remains are written in 
this hand ; for there are exceptions, certain works having 
been copied out, apparently, by scholars for their own 
use, or at least by persons not writing for the book 
trade, in less formal hands which we must class as 
cursive. There is, indeed, in the case of the early papyri, 
some difficulty in drawing the line of division between 
the literary hand and the cursive hand, certain docu- 
ments being written with sufficient care to give them a 
claim to be separated from the cursives and yet with 
not enough formality to be included under the book- 
hand. On the other hand, there are one or two instances 
of the formal literary hand being used for ordinary 
documents. We would define the literary hand to be 
that which professional scribes would employ in writing 
books for the market ; and in the following review of 
this division, only such MSS. are noticed as are thus 
formally written, together with one or two (not literary) 
documents in which this class of hand is adopted. 

The earliest surviving specimens of Greek writing of 
the book-hand are contained in the papyrus fragment 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, which is inscribed 
with an invocation of a certain Artemisia against the 
father of her child, and in the fragments of the Fhaedo 
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of Plato and the Antiope of Euripides^ recently discovered 
at Garob.^ 

The invocation of Artemisia ^ may be placed at least 
as early as the first half of the third century B.C. This 
ascription is supported by the similarity of the hand- 
writing of the other fragments mentioned above, which 
there is every reason to believe are nearly of the same 
period. The writing approaches the epigraphic style, 
the letters standing quite distinct and unconnected, and 
some of them showing transitional forms. 

P Ff M E>"» yH A-4 ) jc A PM E 

PAPYRUS OF ARTEMISIA 3rD CENTURY B.C. 

(w SsaTTOTO aepairt Ka6e[oi] — | rf 8afia(Tio<; Ovyarijp fcalra] 
— I /cat T779 67]fcr)<; et fiev ov\y\ — | \cD<i\TTep fjuev ovv aSi/ca 
€fji€ — I yu-?; TV)(eiv €k irathodv 6\riicri<^\ — j Kara^ocrj^; evdvra 

It will be observed that the cross- stroke of the A is 
horizontal, the bottom of B pointed, the top horizontal 
of E extended ; and O «ii'o small ; the cross-stroke 

^ See above, p. 112. 

2 First described by Petrettini, Fapiri Greco-Egizi del I. B, 
Museo di Corte (1826), p. 4, who gives a very rough facsimile ; 
afterwards by BIas«^ in PkilologuSf xli. 746, and in Miiller*3 
Handhuch der klasdschen Alterthums-Wisaenschaft (1886), i. 280; 
and again by Wessely ia Eilfter Jahreshericht uher das Franz^ 
Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien (1885), p. 4. A iacbimile is given in 
Fal. 8oc. ii. pL 141. 
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of T generally extends more to tlie left tlian to the 
right ; and the shapes of C and W are transitional, that 
of the former between the angular and curved forms, and 
that of the latter between the epigraphic H and the (0 of 
MSS. In this papyrus the double point (:) is also used 
as a mark of punctuation, as found in inscriptions. 

As already stated^ the fragmentary papyrus of the 
Phsedo of Plato may be placed in the iirst half of the 
3rd century B.C., for it was found in company with 
official and other documents which are actually dated m 
the reigns of the second and third Ptolemies ; and these 
would naturally have been regarded as of a more common 
and eph.emeral character than a literary work of a great 
writer, and would have been thrown aside in an earlier 
period of existence. 

Af rrcoA[rA|A(b]»0\xr"Atr-rAfA>!:r 

THE ^^PH^DO^^ OF PLATO. — 3rD CENTURY B.C. 

( — \aLa6rj^o-€(ov ireiOovaa he €k tovtco/h^ | [/jleJu ava-^^copeiv 
oaofju^ fiTj avw^Kt] \ XPV^W^^ avT7}v S 6^9 eavrrjv crv\ \ 
\e<yeadaL icai aOpoi^eadaL irapaKe \ \€vea[ff\ai TridTeveiv 
he jJLTihevL aWcoo) 

This beautiful MS. of Plato would no doubt have 
been treasured by its original owner for many years, 
if not for a lifetime, and it can only have been by 
some accident that it was at length used up as waste 
material. The small portion of the Antiope of Euripides 
which has met with the same fate and has descended 

' Final v is changed into /i before a following /n. 
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to ns in the same way must be nearly of the same 
date. But the writing of the latter is not quite so 
good^ and though there may be little to choose between 
the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. 
of Plato. The text of the latter is written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines^ which are from 2| to 
3 inches in length. The width of the papyrus appears 
to have been about 8| inches. The facsimile represents 
a few of the most perfect lines of one of the fragments. 

The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute 
and exact, the chief general characteristic being the 
great breadth, almost flatness, of many of the letters 
[e.g. r, Z, H, M, TT, W), as compared with their height. 
That this is a characteristic of the period, and not a 
personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its 
prominence in other documents of the third century B.C. 
As in the Artemisia papyrus, in certain forms the writing 
departs from the recognized curves of the uncial, and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary 
inscriptions. This is seen in the A, and in many instances 
of E, in which the upper horizontal stroke is not only 
perfectly straight, but also of disproportionate length. 
Certain letters are distinguished by their small size, as 
(which also often has only the dot in the centre instead 
of the transverse bar), O, C, and U). The head of the 
iota is in many instances thickened a little, and some- 
times it is slightly hooked on the right. This peculiarity 
appears to mark the letter in early periods, the hook or 
thickening being removed to the left side of the head in 
later times. 

The next papyrus from which we shall select a speci- 
men of the literary or book-hand is the fragment of a 
dialectical treatise, now at Paris, which was written 
earlier than the year 160 B.C., as proved by the existence 
on the back of it of memoranda of that year {Not. et Extr,, 
pi. xi., no. 2). There remain fourteen narrow columns 
of the work, written in slightly sloping uncial letters, 
not to compare in elegance with the writing of the Plato 
fragments just noticed, but very simply formed and 
evidently written by a professional scribe. In this 
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MS. is noticeable the tendency of the columns to work 
downwards to the left, as is seen in other papyri of an 
early period: that is, the marginal line of writing is not 
perpendicular, but each successive line begins a little 
more to the left than the one above it, with the result 
that the last line of a column may begin as much as an 
inch outside the true perpendicular drawn from the 
commencement of the first line. 

r^Al ov-AA}c>ocArsrOrro;>-rTHC 

DIALECTICAL TREATISE. — BEFORE 160 BO. 

(vac ov oKfifiav o 7roi7jTr)<; \ ovrco^ a7r€(f)atv6T0 ov \ /e 979 
avTjp aypoiKo<^ ovSe \ aKato<; ec ovtco<; airo \ (^atvotr av ri^ 
hevT ejJL I ireho^ eifii ovh aarotac | irpoanfjvrj^ ov avaKpe — ) 

Where the letters are so simple, there is no special 
remark to be made about them individually, except in 
regard to the alpha, in which the left down-stroke and 
the cross-stroke are made together without lifting the 
pen, their point of junction being sometimes looped. 
This form of the letter is seen also, with a more decidedly 
developed loop, in the fragments of Demosthenes and 
Hyperides, on papyrus, in the British Museum, which 
may be of the 2nd or 1st century B.C., and in some 
of the Herculanean papyri. It will be noticed in the 
facsimile that the paragraphs of the text are marked off 
by the insertion of marginal strokes between the lines, 
according to the ancient system. 

The papyrus containing the orations of Hyperides for 
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Lycophron and Euxenippus is probably of the 1st 
century B.C. The writing, of a round type^ is remarkably 
regular and elegant (see facsimile, ed. Babiagton ; Cat. 
Anc. MSS., pis. 2, 3; Pal Soc. i. pi. 126) 

JTv^ CY Kl cfTTl eOTi CX^^ 

y^ ^ o>sO nj^ Vnff 

ORATION OF HYPERIDES FOR LYCOPHRON. — IST CENT. B.C. 

( — Si Ta(})7jvaL eav ovv \ KeXevrjre co avSp€<; | Bcfcaarac fcaXo) 
TLva I ^oridrjaovTa ava \ ^r}6i fjuoi deoi^iKe \ kuc crvveLTTe o 
TV €^et9 I /ceXevovaiv oc htfca \ arai \\ airoXoyca vTrep \ 
XvKO^povo<i) 

Here, as in the previous example, the columns of 
writing trend away to the left. The facsimile represents 
the last few lines of the oration for Lycophron, and 
again affords an instance of the ancient system of 
punctuation, and also of the slight degree of ornamenta- 
tion in which a scribe of that period would allow himself 
to indulge, namely, the flourish which is drawn in the 
margin after the last words, and the light touches of the 
pen which decorate the colophon or title of the speech. 

The writing of the Harris Homer is of quite a different 
cast from that which has just been examined. The 
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letters Lave more squareness and are more rigid ; tliey 
are very delicately formed, and have all the simplicity 
characteristic of age. This papyrus, containing portions 
of Book xviii. of the Iliad, may be placed without hesita- 
tion as early as the 1st century B.C. 

HARRIS HOMER. ] ST CENTURY B.C. 

{Ka\a ra fiev tttjXtjl 6eoL Boaav ayXaa S(i)[pa] 
rjfiaTL Tcoc 0T6 ae ^porov avepo<; e/n/SaXov elvvrjt] 
ft)9 o(f>€\€<i (TV fi€V avOi fji€T aOavaTTj^ a\L\riL(jiv\ 
vaceiv irrfKevi Se Ovrjrcov a^w^eaOai o^Koniv\ 
vvv 8 Lva Kai av irevOo^ evi (f)p€cn jmvpcop [ecrf] ) 

The papyrus is so mucli discoloured that there is great 
difficulty in obtaining a good reproduction by photo- 
graphy; but the plate given in the facsimiles of the 
PalaBographical Society (ii. 64) is fairly successful. The 
text has been considerably corrected and accented by a 
later hand. For the sake of clearness these additions 
have been omitted in our facsimile. 

To follow chronological order, we now give a specimen 
from one of the Herculanean rolls, 

^o^corxeni T0ic|^GTKrHNT{:-A.ey7KM: 

*rO.^<37^>^^cKrroNKpiAC>^N04^n{^ON 
il\^cy^<e:x•eT>iA:y7THT0A\r1^<^cece>J 

PHILODEMUS. — ABOUT A.D^ 1. . 
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(rw9 tiV')(^ eiTL TOfc? fjLera rr]v reXevrrjv \ orav Se Tt9 €v ye 
j3€^c(0LKQ)<; Tjt Kat I (f)L\oi(; a^iot<i eavrov Ke^PV/^^^^^ ^ I '^^ 
8e TV)(rj(; 77 7rovr)pia<; apdpcjircov | KeKcoXvfievov rvy^eiv ovS 
eXa'^LO- I TT/t avve^erai Xvirr) to /xt/S eaeaOat \ irpo<^ eavrov 
Xoyt^ofievo^ col yap 6 | Trtycperac to \v7rijpov ovk ea-fcep 
aX—) 

It is reproduced from one of the published copper- 
plates, in default of more satisfactory facsimiles, as ex- 
plained above; and represents a few lines from Philodemus 
irepl OavaTov, The date may be about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The writing is neat and regular, and 
tlie letters are simple in form. 

All the MSS. from which the above facsimiles have 
been selected may be said to represent the book-hand 
as generally written on papyrus, as distinguished from 
the uncial writing which is found in the early vellum 
MSS. None of our specimens could be pointed to as the 
immediate parent of this latter hand, although no one would 
dispute that there is a relationship. The forms of indi- 
vidual letters may be very similar, both in the papyrus 
hand and in the vellum hand, and yet, if we were to place 
two such MSS. as the Lycophron of Hyperides and the 
Codex Vaticanus side by side, we should not venture to 
derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document, 
lately discovered, comes to our assistance in the task of 
determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 
This is a fragmentary papyrus containing a deed concern- 
ing property in Arsinoe in the Fayoum, which bears the 
date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, a.d. 88. 
The writing is not in the cursive character that one looks 
for in legal documents, but is a formal style, in which a 
likeness to the uncial of the early vellum MSS. is at once 
most obvious. In the first century, then, there was in 
use a set form of writing from which that uncial hand 
was evidently derived by direct descent. And it may be 
concluded with fair certainty that this style of writing 
must have been in existence for a considerable period of 
time ; for here we find it common enough to be employed 
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hj an ordinary clerk.* The fortunate accident of its 
having been thus used in a dated document has provided 
us with the means of settling the periods of other im- 
portant MSS. 

oxeM^cA) evefreri AIT07A 

71 eOJpCOCCUcerCJON TTf AK ON 

rTA^^x M ATTOTtt en f o rerrx 

CONVEYANCE. — A.D. 88. 

( — ^iTT^oKeiiaihi evepyercSc tov a — | kul 97 rovrov yvvrjc 
BioS(o[pa] — I ireOew^ g)9 erwv TpcaKOv[Td] — | jpa^rjv airo 
Trj^ '7rpo<y€ypa\_/Ji6vr]<;] — ) 

It is to be noticed that the writer of this document does 
not keep strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more 
accustomed to write a cursive hand, he mingles certain 
cursive letters in his text : side by side with the round €, 
there stands in one or two places the cursive {not shown 
in the facsimile), in which the cross-stroke is only indi- 
cated by the finishing curve ; and, more frequently, the 
cursive upsilon is employed as well as the regular letter. 
Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency 
to make the main stroke of the alpha rather upright, 
which eventually leads to a distinctive form of the letter, 
as seen fully developed in the palimpsest MS. of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z) ; in some of 
the titles of the Codex Alexandrinus ; a.nd above all in 
the Codex Marchalianus of the Vatican^ — this being in 
fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the 

* We have proof that uncial writing was used as the copy-hand 
for writing lessons in schools, snch copies being found on early 
waxen tablets (see above, p. 23). ^ 

^ Lately reproduced in facsimile, with a commentary by 
A, Ccrianio Borne, 1800. 
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writer has employed large letters at the beginning of 
the clauses into which he breaks up the text. This 
practice foresliadows the use of large initial letters, 
which it has been customary to consider as rather a 
mark of advance in the early vellum Greek MSS. 

The Bankes Homer^ from which our next facsimile is 
chosen, is the best preserved papyrus of the Iliad that 
has yet been found, being nearly eight feet in length and 
containing sixteen columns of text; and the material 
being still fairly white and the writing quite legible, 

f 0L> ce(|) Anrbv>?^^€Ti ocrvo^' et^ / tttc5x 
o v-^ erV^n^ HTTA^s^^Ac^A^>i^XoceTO n 
ArxbvAexvN 3 ah wtotxyp^Koj n mg 

TTrCJLTTAlTDM rAAOXX)"CTec|> / XH KAt 

i:rrroX<jeN A[ ice<))A\KckAAi cu Mi^ 

BANKES HOMER. — 2i\T) CENTURY. 

(iiiM\nr)Tri'^. — &)? €(paT ovSe T69 avroff^ evi nTToX^elXnreT avr]p\ 
ovSe yvvTj' 7ravTa<;yap ado")(^6T0v[lK€T0 7rez/0o9'] 
ay)(ov Be ^vp/SXtivto irvKacov ve\^Kpov ayovrt^^ 
irpwrai rov y d\oy6<; re (f)L\r} Kai [irorvia /nrjTTjp^ 
TiWicrOTjp eir afia^av evTpo')(o\y at^aaat] 
diTTOfJievai, Ke(f)aKi]<^* Kkaicov S [a/z^^cTTa^'o/iiXo?]) 

This MS., which^ with the data obtained from the 
preceding document^ may now be assigned with more 
certainty than before to the 2nd century, shows a 
further development of the uncial band of vellum MSS., 
which is here reduced to the exact forms of letters which 
were to remain essentially unchanged for many centuries. 
It may be noticed that the horizontal strokes of € and 
are placed rather low, and even vary in position : one of 
those indications of carelessness or decline from a higher 
standard which is generally looked for in a hand which 
is beginning to fall into desuetude. Judging from the 
analogy of later periods, and from the fact that the late 
Hawara papyrus of Homer is also written in the same 
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cast of uncial writing, one is tempted to suggest that, in 
producing choice copies of a work of such universal 
popularity and veneration as the Iliad, a traditional 
style of writing may have been maintained, just as in the 
middle ages the sacred texts and liturgies still continued 
to be written in a form of handwriting which had 
generally passed out of use. If this view is correct, we 
may find in it an explanation of the adoption of the 
uncial character (the form of writing which before all 
others had been consecrated to the texts of Homer) 
for important copies of the sacred text of Scripture, 

One or two points of interest m the Bankes Homer, 
apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by numerical letters 
inserted in the margins ^ and the speeches of the different 
persons are indicated by their names, and the narrative 
portions by a contracted form of the word ttolijtt]^, as 
shown in the facsimile. With very rare exceptions, cor- 
rections, accents and breathings and other marks are by 
a later hand. 

As an example of a rougher style of uncial writing of 
about the third century, a few lines from the recently 
found papyrus of the iauibographer Herodas are selected 
(Brit. Mus.i Papyrus cxxxv.), 

HERODAS. — 3rd CKNTURY. 

(bovXTjOTL Sov\r]<; Sea rav wdpir] 0XlI3€(^ 
a\X VI^^PV '^^ ^7)711 fxe^ov mOtraL 
avTf] av fiivov 7) dvpr) yap WLKTai 
KaveW 'jTa(Tro^ ov^^ opi]L<; (f)t\7] Kvwot 
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There is no attempt at Calligraphy in this MS., which 
is probably a cheap copy made for the market by a 
scribe who was neither very expert nor accurate. 
' About the same period or a little later, we meet with 
specimens of sloping uncial writing on papyrus, in which 
the letters are laterally compressed, derived no doubt 
from the round style and developed as a quicker method 
of copying. It is remarked that the round uncial of 
vellum MSS. develops exactly in the same way a style 
of sloping writing at a later period. An early and elegant 
example is given by Wilcken, Tafeln zur dltern griech, 
Palseographie, 1891, taf. iii. ; and another is found in 
the papyrus of the Iliad, Books ii. — iv. (Brit. Mus, 
Papyrus cxxvi.), wliich is probably of the 4th century. 

HOMER. — 4th century, 
(69 ir&Ziov TTpo'xeovTO a Kaiidvh\_pLOv^ — 

(7fJi€p8a\€OP K0Pa/3l^€ TTohcOV 

earav S* €V Xl/hmpl <rKa/jLavb[pia)] — 
/uLvpLOL ocraa re (f>vWa fcai dvOea — 
rjvT€ fivcacov ahtvawv e6ve[^a\ — 
at T6 Kara cfTadfiop Troifivrjiov — ) 

Accents are occasionally used; and in the left margin 
is seen a paragraph mark formed by a couple of oblique 
strokes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GEEEK PALEOGRAPHY — CONTINCED. 

Cursive Writing in Papyri, etc. 

Wfl now leave the Book-hand and turn to the examina- 
tion of Cursive Greek writing as found in papyri, 
ostraka, tablets, etc. For this branch of palaeography 
there is comparatively larger material, which is being 
increased every day by the numerous fragments which 
are rapidly making their way from Egypt into Euro- 
pean libraries. But yet^ while in the aggregate the 
material is abundant, there are certain periods, notably 
the first century B.C., which are but scantily repre- 
sented. 

For the earliest specimens of cursive Greek writing, 
as for the principal early examples of the book-hand, we 
turn to the fragments discovered by Mr. Petrie at 
Gurob in the Fayoum. As already stated, the coflBn- 
makers, in order to form the cartonnage of mummy-cases, 
made use of much cursively written material, documents 
of all kinds, and more particularly of a register or 
registers of wills entered up periodically by different 
scribes, and therefore affording the most valuable evi- 
dences of the handwriting of the third century B.C. 
The oldest fragment as yet discovered among these 
remains is assigned to the year 268 B.C. The hands 
vary from the most cursive scrawls to what may be 
termed the careful official hand. But throughout them 
all a most striking feature is the strength and facility of 
the writing, besides in many cases its boldness and breadth. 
The general characteristic of the letters, more especially 
in the clerical or official hands of the registers, is great 
width or flatness, which is very apparent in such letters 
as A, M, N, n, CO. In other documents this is less 
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apparent, and the writing does not seem far removed in 
style from that of the next century. Some independent 
pieces, such as correspondence, are written in very 
cursive characters which have a peculiar ragged appear- 
ance and are often difficult to read. 

These documents, however, are not the only specimens 
of cursive writing of the third century B.C. within our 
reach. A few scattered pieces have already for many 
years been stored in the various museums of Europe, 
but the antiquity of some of them has not been recognized, 
and they have been thought to belong to the period of 
the Roman occupation of Egypt. At Leyden there is a 
papyrus (Pap. Q), containing a receipt of the 2(ith 
year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 260 B.C. At Berlin, 
Paris, and London there are three wooden tablets 
inscribed with deeds relating to a loan of the 30th and 
81st years of the same king, about 254 B.C. Among 
the papyri of the British Museum, three, formerly 
ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly placed 
in the third century, viz., a petition for redress of 
grievances (Pap. cvi.) of the 25th year, apparently, of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I., B.C. 223 ; and two others (1. and 
H.a) without dates. The Paris collection also contains 
a long money account for public works {'Not. et Extr. xviii. 
2, pi. xliv.) of the same century, which has been in- 
correctly assigned to the Roman period. A facsimile of 
a letter of introduction, evidently of this time, is given 
by Passalacqua.^ Egger describes a papyrus at Athens,* 
and various Greek endorsements and dockets on Demotic 
papyri are noticed by Revillout.^ Ostraka or potsherds 
also have been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century B.C. we 
have abundant material in the great collections of 
London, Paris, Leyden, etc., referred to above (p. 107) ; 
of the first century B.C. very little has yet been found, 

^ Catalogue Itaisonnedes Antiqnitesdecouvertes en JEgyjpte, Parisi, 
1826. Also described in Notices et Ex traits des M8S. xviii., p. 399. 

2 Journal des Savants, 1873, pp. 30, 97. 

* Chrestomathie Demotique, 1880, pp. 241, 277; Revue Egypt* ii. 
114. 
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except in ostraka ; of the first century of our era, 
. several papyri have recently come to light, and there 
are numerous ostraka • and of the later centuries there 
are abundant specimens at Vienna and Berlin, and an 
ever increasing number in Paris and London and other 
places, the searches in the Fayoum continually adding 
to the stock. 

Greek cursive writing, as found in papyri, has been 
divided (Wilcken, Tafeln, 1890) info three groups: the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine. Roughly, 
the Ptolemaic comprises documents down to about the 
end of the first century B.C. ; the Roman, those of the 
first three centuries of the Christian era ; and the Byzan- 
tine, those of later date. 

The character of Ptolemaic writing, as seen in papyri 
of the third and second centuries B.C. is unmistakeable. 

For the first century B.C. there is not material to enable 
us to form a judgment ; but it must have been a period 
of marked transition, if we may judge from the great 
difference between the writing of the first century of 
our era and that of the second century B.C. And the 
documents of the later centuries, of the Byzantine 
period^ show as much distinctiveness of character, when 
compared with those of the Roman period of the early 
centuries after Christ. 

Our first example of cursive writing of the third 
century B.C. is taken from one of the entries in the 
registers of wills found at Gurob, being the will of 
Demetrius, the son of Deinon, dated in the year 237 B.C. 
(Mahaffy, Peine Papyri^ pi. xiv,). 

This is a remarkably fine hand, to which the fac- 
simile hardly does justice, and may be classed as a 
good example of the official writing of the time, penned 
by a skilful and experienced registrar.- While not as 
cursive as many other specimens of the period, and 
while the letters are in general deliberately formed and 
are not much connected with one another, there are 
certain characters which appear in the most cursive 
shapes, side by side with their more formal representations. 
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WILL OF DEMETKIUS. — 237 B.C. 
{\/3acrt]\€V0VT0<; TTTokefiaiov rov ttt — | [a8e]\^cov €tov<} l 
€(j) tepeo)? airoWwvihov — ( Oeoov aSeX^cov /cat decov ev€pye» 
tIcop] — [ [(jbiXaSeX] cf^ov fieveKpareia^ T7j<i ^i\a/i[/>6oz/09] — | 
[Kp]oKoBi\o)v TToXet Tou ap(TivoiTov v\o}xov\ — I BijtjLrjrptof; 
SeLva)vo<i XPV^'^VP^i^^] — ) 

In the third line, in the word Kat, we have the cursive 
angle-shaped alpha, that letter being elsewhere more 
normally formed ; and in the termination coVy there is a 
tendency to flatten out the omega into a mere line after 
the initial curve^ and to write the nu in a crooked 
stroke. 

We next take a section from a document of the 13th 
year of Ptolemy Philopator^ 211 or 210 B.C., recording 
the payment of a tax at Thebes {Pal, Soc, ii. pi. 143). 

TAX-RECEIPT. — 211 OR 210 B.C. 

(erou? ^7 tv^l 8 ireTTTcofcev ein to — | reXcovLOv rov eyKV^ 
kKlov €<^ Qv ep [/xo^Xt;?] — | fiaaiXeo irapa dorevros rov 
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'^£/>fc/Ltii/[fc09] — I SjreSpre'yoyvcn^ aOavKovo^ to ^LVoii€vo\y] | 
eyKV/cXiov TrpoaoBov apovptov ez^Se/f [aj — | ev TreaTeve/juevcocj^e 
rov 7ra6vpiT[ov] — ) 

In this specimen of the elegant cursive, which is not 
easy to read, we have the angle-shaped alpha consistently 
employed, and very cursive combinations of the termina- 
tions cov and av, besides instances of the more rapidly 
written forms of eta, lambda, and _pi. How very cursive 
this style of writing might become is seen in the two 
last words of the facsimile. 

As a contrast to the two carefnily written examples 
which have just been given, our third specimen of the 
writing of the third century B.C. is selected from a 
rough letter of a steward addressed to his employer 
(Mabaffy, Peine Papyri ^ pi. xxix.). 

LETTER OP A STEWARD.— 3 RD CENTURY B.C. 
{€')(^£C hvvi^ 7 €')(^pr)(TapLr]v \ Be Kai irapa hvvew<; apra \ /9a9 S 

KpiOoTTVpCOV aVTOV \ €7rayy€\o/Ji€VOV Kai (f)L\0TlfWV I OVTO^ 

^LvwcTKe Se Kai on \ vSwp eKacrro^ raov opooi^ rrjv | afnreXov 
if>VT€vofi€in]j/ TTporepov ^) 

• As the letter has more than a {lalaeographical interest, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy's translation is quoted ; **. . .to Sosiphanes, greet- 
ing. I give much thanks to the gods if you are well. Lonikos 
also is well. The whole vineyard has been planted, viz., 300 
stocks, and the climbing vines attended to. But the olive-yard 
has yielded six measures, of which Dynis has got three. Also I 
have borrowed from Dynis four ai-tabae of beardid wheat, which 
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The style of writing is similar to that of the Leyden 
papyrus Q., which was written m the 26th year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 260 • and our letter may well 
be as early as the middle of the century. It will be 
seen that the letters are not linked together, but that 
they are hastily and roughly formed. The writer, 
though not a good penman, was evidently so far skilled 
that he could write rapidly and with ease ; and the 
document may be regarded as a sample of the rough 
business hand of the period. Among the individual 
letters, the thoroughly cursive forms of eta^ lambda j nUj 
taUy upsilon, and omegay are to be distinguished. The 
letter iota, with the thickening on the right-hand side 
of the top of the letter, which has already been referred 
to as a mark of antiquity, and the very small size of 
theta and omikrony may also be noticed. 

The more carefully written documents of the second 
century b»c., do not differ so much from those of the 
same style of the preceding century as might have 
been expected. As lar, however, as an opinion can be 
formed from extant remains, it appears that the practice 
of linking together the letters, particularly by slight 
horizontal strokes attached to their tops, becomes more 
prevalent. This is seen to best advantage in some of 
the elegantly written papyri of this period, the links im- 
parting a certain grace and finish to the line of writing. 

The first example is taken from an official circular or 
instruction on the mode of collecting the taxes, written 
probably in the year 170 B.C. {Not. et Extr,j pi. xl., 
no. 62) . 

Here we have a very fine official hand, to be compared 
with that of the will of Demetrius, of 237 B,c., given 
above, of which it may claim to be an almost direct 
descendant. In this writing there is a greater tendency 
than in that of the earlier period to break up the letters, 



he offered, was pressing to lend. Know also that each of the 
watchers says that the planted vines want water first, and that 
they have none. We are making conduits aud wateriug. The 
third of the first month (?), Good-bye/' 
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that is, to form their several limbs by distinct strokes. 
Thus we see the tan often distinctly formed in two 
portions, the first consisting of the left half of the 
horizontal and the vertical, and the second of the right 
ialf of the horizontal. The upsilon is also made on the 
same plan. 



J 

TREASURY CIRCULAR. — B.C. 170 (?). 
{[KaTa'7Toa]Ta\r)aeTacfJL€Ta<f)v\aKr,<; \ — [y]€ypafifM6Vcov jvco- 
M^ I — \yTr\ap^eL €69 tt)v ey\r)ylnv) 

The system of linking referred to above is here very 
noticeable, such letters as partially consist of horizontal 
strokes naturally adapting themselves to the practice, 
while others not so formed are supplied with links, as 
in the case of eta and nu. 



LETTER ON EGYPTIAN CONTEACIS. — B.C. 146. 

■—STrs\'iror}vraioiicovotMavKaiTa \ \ovo(iaT]a axnmviraTpo- 
kv evraa-ffeiv \ — [jpa(j>\eiv rj/iai €VT€ra)^evai et? | [xP'Hf-C' 
riarjfi'OV ht}\oi)(7avTe^ rov re) 
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A more cursively written specimen of this time is 
found in a letter of a certain Paniscus regarding tlie 
execution of Egyptian contracts, ascribed to the year 
146 B.C. {Not. et JjJxtr., pi. xliii., no. G5 his). 

Here we have a full cursive alphabet in use, with 
numerous examples of rapid combinations of letters, as 
at, aPy (ov, ev, €lv, and a tendency to write in curves 
without lifting the pen, as exemplified by the gamma- 
shaped tau, and the epsilon with the cross-stroke run 
on in continuation of the lower curve. 

The great papyrus at Paris, known as the Casati 
contract, referring to a sale of property at Thebes, is 
written in a rather closelj-packed hand, of which a 
specimen is here given. The date of the document is 
114 B.C. {Not. et Extr.j pi. xiii., no. 5). 

CASATI CONTRACT. — B.C. 114. 

{avTOJc fiepo^ e^Sofiov 7}<i j€iTOP€<; — | (oiKoSo/j.7j/ji€vov Tnjx^^'^^ 
rpiTov — I KUi ev Trixovvefxavvei air oiKia'^ — | fjL€P€ov<; Xc/So^ 
oiKia ^iJLavp[eov<i]) 

It will be observed that the letters are not altogether 
so cursive as those of the last specimen, and that the 
general appearance of the writing is more compact, 
although continuous. This eifect is chiefly produced 
by the linking of the letters, both in the natural manner 
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and by the employment of added links after sach letters 
as eta, iota, nu, pi, and upsilon. 

It is curious that hitherto scarcely any dated Greek 
writing of the first century B.C. has come to light. But, 
judging by the documents of the beginning of the first 
century of our era, the progress made in the develop- 
ment of cursive writing in the previous hundred years 
must have been very considerable. For example, if we 
examine such a document as that given in facsimile in 
Wiener Studies, iv. (1882), p. 175, of a.d, 8, the advance 
made in the cursive character of several letters is very 
apparent (see Table of Letters). 

We now give a specimen from a receipt, found in the 
Fayoum, for rent paid in kind in the 8th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 20. {Pal SocAi. pi. 144). 

RECEIPT. — A.D. 20. 

{rov 6 erou? Kara /jL7)Sev fj.ov eXarov | fi€vov VTrep cov o^tket 
fjLOi jiappT)^ \ ireroaLpLo^ erepa eK<^opia €tov<; rj Ti^€pL[ov\ \ 
KXavBtov Kataapo^ ae/BaaTOv | yepfiavcKOV avroKparopo^ 
fjLTjpo^ I KacaapTjov X) 

The handwriting is rough and irregular, and there is 
a general slackness in the formation of the letters which 
marks the late period of the writing, as compared with 
the cursive specimens which have already been examined. 
The prevailing use of the epsilon having its cross-stroke 
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drawn, without lifting the pen, in continuation of the 
upper curve of the letter should be remarked, as this 
form now becomes very common. 

The papyrus on the back of which the recently dis- 
covered text of Aristotle's work on the Constitution of 
Athens was transcribed, was first used, as already stated, 
to receive the farm accounts of land in the district of 
Hermopolis in Egypt, in the reign of Vespasian, 
A.D. 78-79. The following facsimile represents a portion 
of one of the headings {Gat. Gk, Papyri in Brit, 
Mus.). 

FAJIM ACCOUNT. — A.D. 78 79. 

{€Tov<; evSefcarov auro/c [paTopo9] — | oveaTraaiavov ae^aC" 
rov /z [771/09] — I hairavat rov iirjvos x^^^X — I ''"^ ^^ avrov 
€7n/jia')(ov efjLov 8[tSi;/xof]) 

This is a good example of the light and graceful hand 
in which many of the tax rolls and other accounts are 
found to be written. Among individual letters, attention 
should be drawn to the much-curved sigma with its 
head bent down, a form which, though found occasionally, 
particularly at the end of a word or line, in earlier papyri, 
now comes into more general use. 

The first of the cursive hands employed upon the 
Constitution of Athens is next represented. The date 
is probably not much later than that of the farm account, 
and may reasonably be placed about a.d, 100. 
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ARISTOTLE, CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. — ABOOT A.D. 100. 
(tt^o? tov^ e^era^etv ra yevTj l3ov\o/ii[ev']ov^ eireltra] — 
irevTTjKOvra e^ €Ka(TT[r}s;^ ^v\7]<; rore S r}<Tav €fca\TOv\ — 
[crvfij^aLvrjL fiept^ecv 7rpo<; {corr, /c[aTa]) ra^ TTpov7rap')(ovaa^ 
TptT[rv<f\ — I avafjii(T^ea6[ai] to TrXr]do[<;] hieveifjie h[e] 
fc[at\T\r)v\ ')(copap fc[aTa] — | S[e]/fa 8[e] rf?;?] /ii6aoy€Lo\y] 
K[aL] ravra^ eirovofjcaaa^ TptTT\v<^~\ — | 7ravT[(0jJ] T[a)i/j 
TOTTcov K\ai\ hrjfjiOTa^ eirotrfaev aXKr)\\(ov\ — | Trpoaayopev- 
OPT€<; €^€\ey)((joaLv rof? v60Tr6\i[Ta<;^ 

The hand is cramped and employs many abbreviations 
(see above, p. 90). The prevalent use of the epsilou 
referred to under the facsimile of the receipt of a.d. 20, 
and the occurrence of a peculiar form of etay somewhat 
resembling upsilon (see e,g, 1. 2, irevrr}KovTa), should 
be noticed. This form probably came first into use in 
the first century B.C., as it is quite established at the 
beginning of our era. 

DEED OF SALE. — A.D. 154. 
(fiTjTpo^ TavairmXt^ roy\y] — | [fjL\€p€i Kat rov ^lerrjWtu 
^0T09 — I [t]o uirapxov avrco fiepo^i r}fjb\^Laov] — | ep/xcovo^ 

aKoXovOcO^ TTJ) 
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Onr next example, of the middle of the second cen- 
tury, is taken frOm a deed of sale^ from Elephantine, of 
the 17th year of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 154 {Not, et Extr., 
pi. xxi., no. 17). 

Here there is a considerable advance on the writing 
of the previous century, the letters bein:^ carelessly 
formed and misshapen, but still without any marked 
exaggeration. 

The following is a facsimile from a fragmentary 
papyrus of official documents of the reign of Alexander 
Severus, a.d. 233 {Not, et Extr., pi. xlvi., no. 69 e), 

OFFICIAL DEED. — A.D. 233- 

( — aTpaTr}yo<; vtto vvfcra — [ — rco yv/jLvaaico a/xa avplrjXio)] 
— I — [ejcTTeyjrev €i9 yvfjLvaacap[')(oii\ — | — eXatav apirarj' 
ato<i L€p — ) 

Being an official hand, the writing is more regular 
than the last specimen, the vertical position of the 
strokes lending it an archaic appearance, with which 
however the loose formation of certain letters is incon- 
sistent. 

The cursive writing of the Byzantine period is gene- 
rally distinguished by its loose and flourished style, in 
which we see the development of the long strokes of 
certain of the minuscule letters of mediaeval writing, as 
the ordinary delta (8), the h-sliaped eta, and the long 
lambda drawn below the line. The following threo 
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specimens must suflSce to illustrate the writing of this 
period. 

(1) A section from an act of manumission of a.d. 355 
(Young, Hieroglyphics, pL 46). 

^ifCA^ A^-fT?h) '&<r7^ Ttt CT^-^y 

MANUMISSION. — A D. 355. 

([TrJpoetTTOi/ Kai vefieade — | — TTeideaOai e/jue rrjv ekevlOe- 
povvTo] — I — \eK€v6e\poviJLevoi^ Kada)<; ir — I — [etrje eirc 
€T€poL^ €fcyovoL<;-^ I — afcoykvTOV earac t7j<; SovlXeca^ij) 

(2) Portions of a few lines of a deed of sale at Pano- 
polis, A.D. 599 (Not. et Extr.y pi. 35:lviii., no. 21 ter). 




PEED OF SALE. — A.D. 599. 
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( — 7;? tt;? avT7j<; pcKia[^\ \ — [ajSeXi^r^v Kara to xjttoKol 

(3) Another example from a similar deed of sale of 
A.D. 616 {Not et Extr.^ pL xxiv., no. 21). 



DEED OF SALE. — A.D. 616. 

(ef?;9 v7roypa<j>ovTO<; — [ Karaypa^r^v KaO aTT\[rjv\ — J raurt) 
TT] evvojio} iTp\a(Ti\ — I Sta 7ravTo<i — ) 

Reference to the Table of Letters will convey some 
idea of the variety of the handwritings of this period. 

The last document from which a facsimile is selected 
to illustrate the division of early Greek Cursive writing 
is the fragmentary papyrus, inscribed with a letter from 
the Emperor, apparently to Pepin le Bref, on the 
occasion of his war against the Lombards in a.d, 756^ 
(Wattenbach, Script. Grxc, Specim., pi. xiv. xv.). 



'^ In a notice of this document in the Revue Archeologiquey 
torn, xix., 18y2, Monsieur Omout is inclined to date it as late as 
A.D. 839. 
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)V(CP' 



uUt^M-U^fvf 




jucxm^iTe 




-^ftaDcnOAJOOlO 



OuCM-T^^CJTOf 



IMPEEIAL LETTEE. — A.D. 756. 

( — ^(JT(i) fJbeO vfioyv Kai irepi to[u] — | — ap/uLoScov aoi eorcv 
Kat vTTOfi — I — [ecprjvjevetp ro) TrpoSrjXcoOePT^t] — ) 

In this specimen of the writing of the Imperial 
Chancery, most carefully written, we have the prototype 
of the minuscule literary hand of the ninth century. 
Making allowance for the flourishes permissible in a 
cursive hand of this style, the letters are almost identical. 
A fragment of similar writing is in the British Museum 
(Pap. xxxii.). 

A glance at the accompanying Table of Alphabets, 
selected from documents written more or less cursively 
on papyrus and dating from about B.C. 260 to a.d. 756, 
will satisfy us of the danger of assuming that some 
particular form of a letter belongs to a fixed period. 
The not infrequent recurrence of old forms at later 
times forbids us to set up such criteria. On the other 
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hand, the birth and growth of particular forms can be 
usually traced, and the use of some such form may 
assist us in placing an anterior limit to the date of the 
document in which it is found. Thus, the occurrence 
of the open c-shaped epsilon might confirm an opinion 
that the document was not earlier than the first cen- 
tury B.C., the time when the letter^ probably, took that 
shape ; but, at the same time, the occurrence of the 
old simple form would be no criterion of age, as that 
form keeps reappearing in all times. So, too, the down- 
curved sigma appears in MSS. which may be assig-ned 
to the first century B.C. ; yet the old form continued in 
common use for centuries later. The character of the 
writing, however, distinctly changes with the lapse of 
time; and, though particular letters may be archaic in 
shapes, the true age of the text, judged by its general 
appearance, can usually be fixed with fair accuracy. The 
natural tendency to slackness and flourishing as time 
advances is sufficiently apparent to the eye as it passes 
along the lines of letters in the Table ; still more so if 
it passes over a series of documents, in which the juxta- 
position of the letters and the links which join them into 
words are so many aids to forming a judgment. 

Viewed as representative of three periods, Ptolemaic, 
Homan, and Byzantine, the series of letters are fairly 
distinguishable and capable of being grouped. The 
first three columns, of the Ptolemaic period, stand quite 
apart in their simple forms from those of the Roman 
period which begins with the fourth column ; and this 
distinction is made more striking by the absence of 
anything to represent the first century B.C. The 
columns of the Roman period blend more gradually 
into those of the Byzantine period; but taken in their 
entirety the flourished alphabets of the late centuries 
afford a sufficient contrast to the less untrammelled 
columns of the middle, Roman, period. 

Certain letters are seen to change in form in a com- 
paratively slight degree during the nine hundred years 
covered by the Table, exclusive of the last column ; 
some are letters which are not very frequently used, 
11 
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others are such as do not very readily run on to fol- 
lowing letters. How far the natural tendency of a 
cursive writer to link together his letters could affect 
their shapes is seen in even some of the earliest forms. 
For example, the occasional horizontal position of the 
last limb of alpha or lambda was due to its connection 
with a following letter in the upper level of the line of 
writing ; and the opening of the lower right-hand angle 
of delta and the lifting of the right-hand stroke into a 
more or less elevated position was owing to the same 
cause. To the same tendency are due the artificial 
links which appear attached so early to such letters as 
eta, kappa, nu, pi; and in the case of tau this linking 
may have decided the ulterior shape of the letter (as a 
cursive), having the cross-bar extending also to the 
right above the vertical, as in its normal form, instead 
of being kept only to the left, as seen in the earliest 
examples in the Table. 

How soon certain letters in their most cursive forms 
might become so alike that they might be mistaken for 
each other is illustrated by the pretty close resemblance 
between the curved early forms of lambda, mu, and pi ; 
and, again, there is very little difference between the 
ordinary gamma and the lambda with horizontal final 
stroke. Such similarities naturally increased as the 
letters assumed more flexible shapes in the Roman 
period. The i;-shaped cursive beta and the -v-shaped 
cursive kappa are nearly identical ; and the u-shaped 
forms of the same letters are very similar. Nu and pi 
likewise bear a close resemblance in more than one of 
their forms ; and the 7-shaped tau and the long upsilon 
are not unlike. 

We may examine the course of change of some of the 
letters in detail *. — 

The capital form of alpha written quickly falls 
naturally into the uncial shape, in which the cross-bar 
is connected by a continuous stroke of the pen with the 
base of the first limb. To throw away the final limb 
and leave the letter as a mere acute angle was a natural 
step for the quick writer to take ; and perhaps there 
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is no belter example to prove the very great age of 
cursive Greek writing than this form of the letter which 
is found in the earliest documents of the Table. 

The history of heta. is the history of a struggle between 
a capital form and a cursive form. Throughout the 
whole course of the nine hundred years from B.C. 260 
to A.D. 633, the two forms stand side by side. The 
variations of the cursive form are interesting; at first it 
slurred the bows of the capital by a downward action of 
the pen, the letter being thus n-shaped, closed at the 
top and generally open at the base : in the Roman 
period the action of the pen was reversed, and the letter 
became u-shaped, open above and closed at the base. 

In delta we see quite early a tendency to lengthen 
the apex in a line ; but it was only in the Byzantine 
period that it took the exaggerated form, at first 
resembling a Roman d, from which was finally evolved 
the minuscule letter which we write to the present day. 

That epsilon, the letter more frequently used than any 
other in the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to 
many changes is only to be expected. In the Table 
the most radical alteration of its shape from the formal 
semicircle with the cross-bar, to the c-shape in which 
the cross-bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen 
under the first century ; and this is the period when 
this latter form evidently became most prevalent, 
although it no doubt existed earlier. 

From the first, eta, in its cursive form, had already 
assumed the shape of a truncated Roman h, the main limb 
of which was extended in the Byzantine period to the full 
height of that letter, to which it bears an exact resem- 
blance in the last columns of the Table. The curious 
shape which it is frequently found to assume in the first 
century, like the numeral 7 01:, rather, the Hebrew 1, 
appears, as far as we can judge from existing documents, 
to have been restricted to about that period. 

The shifting of the bent head of iota from the right 
to the left in the course of time has already been 
noticed. 

In happa we have again, as in the case of beta, a con- 
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tinned struggle between the capital and the cursive 
forms^ both holding their ground to the end. 

The flat and wide-spread forms of mu in the Ptolemaic 
period are very distinctive. The letter appears in the 
Roman period to have kept very much to its normal 
capital shape, and only at a later time to have deve- 
loped its first limb into the long stroke with which it 
is always provided as a minuscule. 

The early cursive form of mi, of the Ptolemaic period, 
in which the last limb is thrown high up above the line, 
did not hold its ground against the square forms, the 
resemblance of which to certain forms of jpi has already 
been referred to. The variety of shapes of both these 
letters is remarkable. 

It might perhaps have been expected that sigma 
would have developed the late round minuscule a sooner 
than it did. One sees an approach to it in certain forms 
of the first century. The down-curving letter of that 
period might have led directly to it ; and it is remark- 
able that the normal C-shape should have lasted to so 
late a period as the common form of the letter. 

With regard to the closing letters of the alphabet, which 
appear to have been less subject to variation than most 
of those which precede them, little need be said. It 
may be noticed how early the main-stroke of phi was 
drawn outside the loop ; and that, in its earliest stage, 
omega was generally in the form of an unfinished tv, 
wanting the final curve, or even not far removed from 
the epigraphic i2 . 
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CHAPTER XL 

GREEK PALEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Tlncial Writing in Vellum MSS. 

We have seen the Uncial Book-hand in papyri, and 
have had in the facsimiles of a conveyance of a.d. 88 
(p. 126) and of the Bankes Homer (p. 127) specimens 
of the round hand which is the direct prototype of the 
writing on vellum which we are now about to examine. 

The first thing to strike the eye in the earliest examples 
of vellum uncial MSS. is the great beauty and firmness 
of the characters. The general result of the progress of 
any form of writing through a number of centuries is 
decadence and not improvement. But in the case of 
the uncial writing of the early codices there is improve- 
ment and not decadence. This is to be attributed to 
the change of material, the firm and smooth surface of 
vellum giving the scribe greater scope for displaying 
his skill as a calligrapher. In other words, there appears 
to have been a period of renaissance with the general 
introduction of vellum as the ordinary writing material. 

The earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., 
which have survived practically entire, are the three great 
codices of the Bible : the Cudex Vaticanus, the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. The Vati- 
canus is to all appearance the most ancient and may 
be ascribed to the 4th century. It is written in triple 
columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark para- 
graphs or even the beginnings of the several books. 
The writing in its original state was beautifully regular 
and fine ; but, unfortunately, the whole of the text 
has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of 
perhaps the 10th century, only rejected letters or words 
being allowed to remain intact. 
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r r A. n TCJD N X 6 ra/» Kf ta. 
js.€ AG r€ I o g xc f Aeyc ne^ 
cti)N KypoceMeA^NCA^/ 
>: G N K /<c I agV^ m CO ; k-Y 

M C N H CO Ky p I O GTOy{c 
p XH A Kc6y'4^l CTTOCK^I 
e C H M H N e N M O I O I Ko 
AOM HCAIxyT"Cij6lKoM 

CODEX VATICANUS. — 4rH CENTURYe 

(jypaTTTcop Xeycop' ra | 8e Xe7e/, o ^ao'L\€v<; irep \ ctmv 
Kvpo<;' €fi€ avehei \ ^€v /BaatXia rrj^ oIkov \ fievT]^ o fcvpio^ 
rod la I parjX K[vpiolfi 6 vy\naTO<^' fcal | icrijfirjpep fiot oIko | 
So/jifjaai avTcb oIkov) 

The accents and marks of punctuation are additions 
probably by the hand which retouched the writing. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf s great discovery, 
is probably somewhat younger than the Vatican MS. 
and may bo placed early in the 5th century. 

TcuK^ciKerrofip>v 
oYrcDc 

KXI A^NOf CDfTOCHM 

I OYAA/ o ceM COY 
coi C'TH n oAei kai 

ON O M Av^Y^*-^ '^N* 
'*'"««'^**'2^ ox XI O GOTO Y ' A* ' 

fOYroYceMGeior 

CODEX SINAITICUS. EAELY StH CENTURY. 

(TCt> ^aaiKet to irpa \ yfia Kai e'Kotr)(T^\v\ \ ovtw^ : [ Kai 
avOp(07ro<; rjv | 'iovBaLo<i ev <tov \ 0*019 tt; TroXec kul j ovojia 
avTco iJbap I 8o;^ato5 o tov ia€6 | pov* tov aeixeecov.) 
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It IS written with four columns in a page, the open 
book thus presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as 
has been suggested, recalling the line of columns on a 
papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it is devoid of 
enlarged letters; but the initial letter of a line beginning 
a sentence is usually placed slightly iu the margin, as 
will be seen in the facsimile. 

The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, 
the width being generally equal to the height. The 
shapes are simple, and horizontal strokes are tine. • 

With the Codex Alexandrinus there is a decided 
advance. The division of the Gospels into Ammonian 
sections and the presence of the references to the 
Eusebian canons are indications of a later age than 
that of its two predecessors. The MS. may have been 
written before the middle of the 5th century. There 
can be little doubt of the country of its origin being 
]^]gypt, for, besides the fact of its having belonged to 
the Patriarchal Chamber of Alexandria, it also contains 
in its titles certain forms of the letters A and M which 
are distinctly Egyptian.^ It was sent as a present to 
King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

^^ ceic; i<xiMr>a^ersi>.vror-i 

v:: ioIXm'm KXieCn^i-icersi3wV*roN 

eT^nnroriinej^YrioMi^oyie^rov 

i<3^i6nrTeiMAVTcueivceiTOY< 

KxxcoexYTOMeisn eyoeMK 

;^YiX) Ye MTexe i t ^er le p i co ytv 

CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. — 5tH CENTURY. 
(^[eo]z/ aov Kai avT(o fiovco XaT[/06i;j | crti?' Kai rjyayep 
avTOV I 6^9 'i\r}povaa^v,^'' kul earijaev avrov \ eiri to 
irrepvytov rov cepov \ Kai eiirev avroj et, ^[to]? ei rov 
[deov] I /3aKe aeavrov evrevOev /c[aT(w] | yeypaTrrai yap* 
OTt, TOL^i ayy6\[oL<i\ \ avrov evreXcire Trept, crov r — ) 
J See p. 151 
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In this specimen we see instances cf contracted words. 
The MS. has enlarged letters to mark the beginnings 
of paragraphs ; the initial standing in the margin at 
the beginning of the first full line^ whether that be the 
first line of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph 
begin,, as shown in the facsimile, in the middle of the 
preceding line after a blank space. 

The writing of the Codex Alexandrinus is more care- 
fully finished than that of the Codex Sinaiticus. The 
letters are rather wide \ horizontal strokes are very fine ; 
and there is a general tendency to thicken or club the 
extremities of certain letters, as F, T, €, and C. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the 
fifth century and a little later are : the Homer of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, interesting for its illus- 
trations, which were copied probably from earlier ori- 
ginals and have transmitted the characteristics of 
classical art (Fal. 80c. i. pis. 39, 40, 50, M) ; the palim- 
psest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex Ephraemi, 
at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845) ; the Octateuch, whose 
extant leaves are divided between Paris, Leyden, and 
St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottonian Library, 
once, probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated 
MSS. of its period, but now reduced by fire to blackened 
and defaced fragments (Cat, Anc, MSS. i. pi. 8) ; the 
Dio Cassius of the Vatican (Silvestre, pi. 60); and the 
Paris Pentateuch {16. pi. 61). A facsimile of an ancient 
fragment of Euripides at Berlin, which, is certainly of a 
respectable age and which has even been ascribed to 
the 4th ccjntury, will be found in Wilcken^s Tafeln zilr 
alteren griech. Palseographie, pi. iv. 

Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance 
on the delicate style of the fifth century in the com- 
paratively heavy forms of its letters. Horizontal strokes 
are lengthened, and are generally finished off with heavy 
points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna {Pal, 80c. i. 
pi. 177), written early in the century for Juliana Anicia, 
daughter of Flavins Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
"West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for the palaaographer, 
as it is the earliest example of uncial writing on vellum 
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to whicli an approximate date can be given. It is also 
of great interest for the history of art^ as^ in addition to 
the coloured drawings of plants, reptiles, insects, etc., 
which illustrate the text, it contains six full-page designs, 
one of them being the portrait of the ro} al Juliana herself. 

(T)yA\AeXeil\:ApOIAEAClAI 
J\a)pACUCKPAM'BHC'T'OA.C 

TPiTTH ;!*H -rrAPXtfc vaJLaca 

rced^AAAIOMOlAIMHKaiM 

DIOSCOUIDES. EARLY 6tH CENTURY. 

TO fie — I (ocTTrep Trptcov- Kavkov — | rpiTrrj^ijt irapacpvaSa^ 
a[7ro] — I K€(f)a\ac ofioiai iJiriK:o}v\i\ — ) 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a 
sumptuous book prepared for a lady of high rank. The 
letters exhibit a contrast of thick and fine strokes ; the 
curve of both € and C is thickened at both extremities ; 
the base of A extends right and left and has heavy dots 
at the ends ; the cross-strokes of TT and T are treated in 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an 
instance, in the word ^pa/jc^r)^, of the use of the 
apostrophe to separate two consonants,''* a commun 
practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are: the palimpsest Homer 
in the British Museum {Gat. Anc, MSS. i. pi. 9 ; FaL 
Soc. ii. pi. 3), generally named, after its editor, tho 
Cure ton Homer, and the palimpsest fraoments of St< 
Luke's Gospel {Gat, Anc. MSS, pi. 10), which together 
with it were re-used by a later Syrian scribe ; the frag- 

2 See p, 73. 
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ments of the Pauline Epistles from Mount Atlios, some, 
of which are in Paris and some in Moscow (Silvestre, 
pis. 63^ 64 ; Sabas, pi. A) ; the Gospels written on 
purple vellam in silver and g'old, and now scattered 
between London (Cotton MS., Titus C. xv.), Rome, 
Vienna, and Patmos, the place of its origin ; the frag- 
ments of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellum 
and sumptuously ornamented, in the British Museum 
(Cat. Anc, M8S., i. pi. 11) ; the Coislin Octateuch 
(Silvestre, pi. 65) ; the Vienna Genesis, with illustra- 
tions of very great interest (Pal. Soc, i. pi. 178); the 
Kossano Gospels written in silver on purple vellum 
and also having a remarkable series of illustrations (ed. 
Gebhardt and Harnack, 1880); and the Dublin palim- 
psest fragments of St. Matthew's Gospel and of Isaiah 
(ed. T. K. Abbott, Par Palimpsestorum Dublin.), the 
handwriting of the former using the Egyptian forms of 
A and M, strongly marked (J, JUL). 

There are also two bilingual Gra3co-Latin MSS. which 
are assigned to the sixth century, viz., the Codex Bezae 
of the New Testament at Cambridge (Pal. 8oc» i. 
pis. 14, 16), and the Codex Claromontanus ot the Pauline 
Epistles at Paris {Pal. Soc. i. pis. 63, 64). But these 
were almost certainly written in France or, at all events, 
in Western Europe, and rather belong to the domain of 
Latin palaeography, as the Greek letters are to some 
extent modelled on the Latin forms. The Greek por- 
tions of the great Laurentian codex of the Pandects at 
Florence (Wattenbach, Script. Graec. Specim., tab. 7) 
should also be noticed as of this ^period. 

The decadence of the round uncial hand in the suc- 
cessive centuries may be seen in the second Vienna 
Dioscorides {Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 45), which is thought to be 
of the early part of the 7th century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory^s Dialogues (Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 81), 
which was written, probably at Home, in the year 800. 
Bat in these later centuries Greek uncial MSS. were 
more usually written in another style. 

Soon after the year 600, a variety of ihe round unclia 
came into ordinary use — a change similar to that whicJi 
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has been noticed as taking place in the uncial writing 
on papyrus. The circular letters €, 0, O, C become 
oval, and the letters generally ai laterally compressed 
and appear narrow iu proportion to their height. The 
writing also slopes to the right, and accentuation begins 
to be applied systematically. At first the character of 
the writing was light and elegant., bat as time went on 
it gradually became heavier and more artificial. A few 
scattered Greek notes are found written in this style in 
Syriac MS 8. which bear actual dates in the seventh 
century (Gardthausen, Griech, .Palseog., table 1 o£ 
alphabets) ; and there are a few palimpsest fragments of 
Euclid and of Gospel licctionaries among the Syriac 
MSS. of the British Museum, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries; but there is no entir^ MS. in sloping uncials 
bearing a date earlier than the ninth century. 

As an early specimen we select a few lines from the 
facsimile (Wattenbach, Script, Gr. Specim., tab. 8) of 
the fragment of a mathematical treatise from Bobio, 
now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which is assigned 
to the 7th century. 

n^o f cyr^^M TH c euoH fKei\f<Ah 

MATHEMATICAL TREATISE. 7tH CENTURY. 

{tqiovt\wv\ ^7)T7jcreo)v ocfceia fcat — | o)? e^rjp rco SiKacco^ 
av Kk'qOlevTi] — | vlg) Trpoarjfcovcra* \ npcoT[ov] /jl[€i^1 
y[ap] 7rai/T[o9] arepeov crxvM(^TO<;] — | Trpo^i ri fierecopov 
evx^peareplop] — | x^^^^lv^} oX/c/;? oirorav €k t[ov\ k€vt 
[pov]) 

It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students' 
use and dealing with a secular subject, abbreviations are 
fairly numerous. 
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In a more compact style, and rather heavier, is the 
Venetian codex of the Old Testament (Wattenbach, 
Script. Gf. Speciin., tab. 9), which is of the 8th or 9th 
century. Descriptive titles are written in round uncials, 
evidently in imitative style and devoid of the grace and 
ease of a natural hand, as will be seen from the facsimile. 

neJNi^ffn0Yci<djnfiHoye^HAi/i^ ut/a 

fNAIP^yNHA^iHJi^fMIAJOy : ^ 

f OAorocdreNo/ue noc npdcrepe mi 
dskoiAey cce^e Kf \c«ToNnA cxcop' y 

OLD TESTAMENT. — 8tH OR 9tH CENTURY. 
KoX fJbrjTpa avWrj/jL-^freco^; al(Jovui<^ xva | rl tovto e^XOov etc 
IJbrjTpa<i'Tov\j3\e\ \ Tveiv K67rov^Kaiir6vov<i' KaihieTe\\eaav\ \ 
ev alayvuT) al rjjjiepai fiov : — | f 'O \0709 6 y€v6/Jbei>o<; tt/oo? 
l'€p€fjbL[av] I irapa K[^vpto]v. ore aTreareCkev iTpo<i avTov j 
o ^acrcXev^ aeBeKia^;' rov 7rd(r')(^cop' v\_lov]) 

At length, in the middle of the ninth century, we have 
a MS. with a date : a Psalter of the year 862, belonging 
to Bishop Uspensky (Wattenbach, Script. Gr. Specim,, 
tab. 10). 

USPENSKY PSALTER. — A.D. 862. 
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{Eu ovofioTi rr]<i dyia^ d \ %paz/TOi; /cat ?a)ap;)^iA:^M | rpiaSof;, 
7r[aT]/o [o]? Kol vl^cojv kol | dytov TrvlevfxaToj^;' iypd(j)n 
Kol I ireXeccodri to irapoy -y^roK | rrjptov* Kekevo-eL rov 
a I jloi/ KOL fiafcapiov 7r[aTj/o[o] 9) 

In this specimen further progress is seen in the con- 
trast of heavy and light strokes. 

Other MSS. of this character are: a small volume of 
hymns in the British Museum, Add. MS. 26113, of the 
8th or 9th century {Gat, Anc, MSS, i. pi. 14; Pal 80c. 
ii. pi. 4) ; a copy of Gregory of Nazianzus, written 
between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pi. 71) ; the Bodleian 
Genesis (Gk. Misc. 312), of the 9bh century {Pal Soc. ii, 
pi. 26) ; a Dionysius Areopagita at Florence, also of the 
9th century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim, Paleogr,, tav. 
17) ; and a Lectionary in the Harleian collection, of the 
end of the 9fch or beginning of the 10th century {Gat. 
Anc.MSS.ly\.l^). 

But by this time uncial writing had passed out of 
ordinary use, and only survived, as a rule, for church- 
books, in which the large character was convenient for 
reading in public. 




ineNOlCCTHNlTAjlABLfl 
JSACIAf lATW N VNWN 

^KAnw : if erf, (S 

EVANGELISTARIUM. — A.D. 980. 

{'Etirev 6 K[vpLo](; rrjv irapa^o \ \r)v TavT[i]v] ofjioicoOrj r) | 
j^aaCkela tcov ov[pa^v(ov | BeKa 7rap6[€VOL<;^ : irp [o] €r^paLi>rj\ 
aa\p^ara>\) 
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In this capacity it underwent another change, the 
letters reverting from the sloping position to the upright 
position of the early uncial, and again, after a period, 
becoming rounder. This was evidently a mere calli- 
graphic development, the style being better suited fur 
handsome service books. Of this character are the 
Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Misc. 313) of the 10th century 
[Fal. 80c. ii. pi. 7) ; the Lauren tian Evangelistarium ot 
the 10th century (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr.y 
tav. 7) ; the Harleian Evangelistarium (no. 6598), of the 
year 995 (Pal 80c. i. pi. 26, 27) ; and the Zouche 
Evangelistarium, of 980 {PaL Soc, i. pi. 15i), from which 
a few lines are given above. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which 
uncial writing appears to have been used for distinction, 
or contrast. Thus, in a MS: at Florence, of a.d. 886- 
911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a 
beautifully neat upright uncial (Vitelli and Paoli, Facsim, 
Paleogr,, tav. 13, 25, 31) ; so also in the Florentine 
Dionysius Areopagita of the 9th century, referred to 
above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the 
commentary is iu smaller upright uncials ; and we have 
the Bodleian Psalter with catena (Gk. Misc. 5), of the 
year 950, in which the text of the Psalms is written in 
upright uncials, while the commentary is in mmuscules 
[Pal, Soc. ii. 5; Gardthausen, Gr, Palseogr,, p. 159, tab. 
2, col. 4.) 

The use of small uncial writing for marginal com- 
mentaries and notes in minuscule MSS. is not uncom- 
mon during the earlier centuries after the establishment 
of the smaller style of writing as a book-hand. As a 
late instance of the uncial being used for the text, a 
page from a MS. of St. John Chrysostom, which is 
ascribed to the 11th century, will be found in Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim, Paleogr, y tav. 28, It appears to have 
lingered on till about the middle of the 12th century. 



CHAPTER XIT. 

GKEEK PALJSOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Minuscule Writing of the Middle Ages, 

Gpekk Minuscule MSS. of the middle ages have been 
divided into classes, as a convenient method of marking 
periods in a style of writing which, being used for the 
language of a limited area, and being subject to no ex- 
terior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of 
writing, only a gradual change. These classes are : — 

(1) codices vetustlssimi^ the most ancient MSS. of the 
ninth century and to the middle of the tenth century; 

(2) codices vetustiy those which range from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century; (3) codices recentiores, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
(4) codices novelli, all MSS. of later date. 

There are s^.ill some thousand dated Greek MSS. la 
existence, in the different libraries of Europe, which 
were written before the year 1500; a list is given by 
Gardthausen, Griech. Palseogr,, pp. 344) sqq Of these 
almost all are written in minuscules. More than three 
hundred facsimiles, nearly all produced by photographic 
methods, and dating from the year 800 to 1593, have 
been published. Of the ninth century there are not a 
dozen dated MSS. extant ; nine are represented in fac- 
simile. Of the tenth century there are nearly fifty; and of 
these there are nearly forty facsimiles. Of the eleventh 
century, the number rises to nearly one hundred, and 
more than sixty are given in facsimile. It is curious 
that dated MSS. in the twelfth century are comparatively 
few — about seventy; twenty-five of which have been 
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represented in facsimile. la the later centuries, of 
course, they become more numerous. 

It has already been explained that the minuscule hand, 
which almost suddenly makes its appearance as a literary 
hand in the ninth century, was nothing more than the 
cursive writing of the day written with care. The 
trained scribes made the best use of the smooth vellum 
to exhibit in their work that contrast of fine and heavy 
strokes which has always been held to impart a beauty 
to handwriting. Under this careful treatment the 
sloping tendency of a current hand was resisted, and 
the writing in its new set form became upright. 

There are, however, a few MSS. in existence which 
seem to prove that a calligraphic style, or reform, of the 
cursive hand, for literary purposes, was in partial use 
before the period of the literary minuscule of the ninth 
century. 










THEOLOGICAL WORKS. — 8tH OR 9tH CENTURY. 

(re/xi/o/iei^?* tj ttjc aKTLO'Tco [/cat] avvatScco^L fcac o] | fioovcncoi 
rpiaBc fX€Tay€vecrT€pa<; Tivo[<; rj\ \ ktktt]^ fj erepoovcTtov 
<j6ucreG)9 67retcr[a70/ie] | vrj<; \^Kac] top irept rrj^ evavOpcoirrj' 
o-€co<; \tov Kvpiov] I Xoyov aSia(TTpo(f>ov (Tco^ojubev* [fcui] 
Tt^fioOeosi] I Be 6 €\ovpo<; 6 rrj^ a\7]6€La<; e^Opo^ — ). 

The writing of these MSS. slopes after the manner 
of a current hand, and yet the letters are formed with a 
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nniform precision which stamps it as a hand which had 
been developed in some school of writing, which, how- 
ever, to judge from the paucity of existing specimens, 
probably had no very wide influence. A facsimile from 
a MS. of this character, and ascribed to the 8th century, 
is given by Gardthausen, Beitrdge zur Griech, Falaeo- 
grafhie, 1877; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount 
Sinai, of the 9th century, accompanies a paper by the 
same writer, Differences Procin dales de la Minuscule 
Grecque, in Melanges Graux, 1884. A third MS., con- 
taining a collection of theological works, from which the 
facsimile above is taken, is in the Vatican Library, and 
is probably of the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th 
century [Pal, Soc. ii. pi. 126). 

Many of the forms of letters in this writing which are 
distinctly cursive, such as a looped aljyha, the inverted 
epsilon, the h-sbaped 6^a, and the n-shaped nu, disappear 
from, or are modified in, the more settled literary 
minuscule hand. 

But before examining in detail the progress of this 
literary hand through the different periods or classes 
which have been enumerated, its general course of 
development may be traced in a few words. 

In the cursive writing there was never an entire sup- 
pression of tbe original capital forms. For example, the 
large B^ A, H, K, N, and others are found side by side 
with tbe more cursive forms of the same letters. It was, 
therefore, only to be expected that, however rigorously 
such capital forms might be excluded from the set 
literary minuscule hand when it was written in its first 
stage of exactness, they would by degrees creep in and 
show themselves side by side with their purely mmuscule 
equivalents in literary works, just as they did in the 
ordinary cursive writings of the period. This, in fact, 
happened ; and the presence of capital forms in lesser or 
greater numbers affords some criterion of the age of a M S. 

Again, the degeneration of writing from the earliest 

models of the ninth and tenth centuries to the hurried 

styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is apparent 

enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. or 

12 
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facsimiles. But tliis degeneration only became rapid, 
and, so to say, acquired its full impetus, in the later 
centuries. And certain classes, such as liturgical MSS., 
which custom had retained for special nses, were less 
tolerant of change, and served in some measure to 
retard the disuse of the formal hands of older times. 
In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are 
applied in a style in keeping with the exact writing of 
the text ; the breathings are rectangular and the accents 
are short. Afterwards, the former being more rapidly 
written become curved ; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they 
even blend with the letters which they mark. 

The writing of the period of the codices vetitstissimi, 
of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century, as far as is shown by surviving examples, 
is very pure and exact. The letters are most symmetri- 
cally formed ; they are compact and upright, and have 
even a tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings 
are rectangular, in keeping with the careful and 
deliberate formation of the letters. In a word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, 
the scribes wrote it in their best form and kept strictly 
to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of 
the Gospels belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in 
the year 835. A facsimile, but not very satisfactory, 
appears in Gardthausen's Beitrdge and in Wattenbach 
and von Velsen's Uxempla Codicum Graecorum, tab. 1. 
Next comes the Oxford Euclid (D'Orville MS.), which 
belonged to Arethas, Archbishop of C^esarea, and was 
written in 888. 

The breadth of the letters will be noticed, as well as a 
certain squareness in the general character and the 
slight inclination to the left. Exact finish is best seen 
in such letters as a and S, the final stroke of the former, 
when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the 
line, and the down-stroke of the latter being drawn right 
down to the base. The set forms into which the cursive 
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/S, 77, and K are cast should also be noted. The orna- 
mental effect of the writing is added to by the slight 
turn or hook in which down-strokes terminate. Certain 
of these characteristics remain in the minuscule writing of 
succeeding centuries : others wear off and are loct a3 
time advances. 



EUCLID. — A.D. 



{fiev eicn ra AaF P^Z Tpiywva. airevlavnov Se] | ra 
OMN STf' ware /c[at] ra cnepea 7rapa\[XrjX€7rL7r€Sa] \ 
ra CLTTO tS)V ecprj/Jiivcov irpiarfjbdrcov [avaypa(j)o/JL€] \ va 
iaovyfri] rvy^avovra, TrpO'i dWrjXd Iftacp d)<; ai] | ^daeL<i 
K\ai\ ra 7)^iar]* apa earat &<; 17 AaF [/3a<Ti? tt/oo?] | ttjp 
P^Z ^aaiv, ovrco ra ctprjfiiva 7rp\^L(r/jLaTa 7rp09] | aWrjXa 
oTvep eBec Sel^ac :) 

Our next facsimile, from a MS. at Paris (Omont, 
FacsimiJes, pi. 1), illustrates the same class of writing, 
of rather larger type and more laterally compressed, 
the uprightness of the character being thus more 
evident. 
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LIVES OF SAINTS. — A.D. 890. 

( — TnardjbLTjp ottow yV [fcai] rov | rwi^ Xeyo/juevcov, iav- 
pi (rev KU I T qvtt)^ 6 SpciKcov irapo^vv | ^et? a(f)6Spa' rf 
Si dyia Sou I Xt; tou 6'[6o]u rhv ar[av]pov iTiolrjaev \ tco 
fieroTrco [/vat] iv iravrl tw aco — ) 

A third specimen is taken from a very beautiful MS. 
of Sfc. Clement of Alexandria (Omont, Facsimiles^ pi. 2). 
written for Archbishop Arethas, abovemeutioned^ in the 
year 914 




ST. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRFA. — AD. 914. 



{fievov iOv&v eiravekOovra ek acyvTrrov iirayajliaOaL 
r€')(PL] I ra^ lKavov<;* top ovv oaupiv, rov TrpoTrdropa 
[top avTov^ I BeSaXOrjpac ifceXevcrep avT6<% TroXvTeXjS) . 



/ 
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^aTa<JK^va\ \ ^€t 8e avrov 0pva^t^ 6 Br/fiiovpyo^' ov^ o 

And lastly of this period we give a few lines from a 
MS. of Basil's commentary on Isaiah, of the year 942 
(Omont, Facsim., pi. 4), written in a rather larger cha- 
racter, but showing very little advance on the earlier 
examples. Indeed, the writing of this first division of 
the minuscule literary hand is subject to so little change 
in its course, that it is extremely diiBicult to place the 
undated MSS. in their proper order of time. 

CM O^iA.'OtMtiJovcrtM* OTtofV^* 

•nnDOMlCCLLUOLU* Ot /V43**tt>MU GUI 

ST. BASIL. — A.D. 942. 

(ai(jd'Y]cnv 7]^ovatv' on ol /J^€[^v Kara ra eOvrfj | irepiira' 
fovPT€<;* iv aaXco eclat Sia rrjv eav] | tcjv fcuKtav' ol Sk 
TOP vovv \eavT(f)v KeKci] \ Oapfjuevov €')(ovTe<i' 09 ovojjlo, 
l^erat accbv' eVet] | 8t) ifceldii/ iari to aKOTrevlrrjptop]) 

We now pass on to the codices vetusti, from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But before surveying the more formal hands 
of this period, a few words should be said regarding a 
style of writing which is noteworthy, as certain impor- 
tant MSS, of classical literature, whose date it is of 
interest to determine, are written in it. 

It is not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier 
period of minuscule writing which has been discussed, 
were only written by the most accomplished scribes and 
in the best style. The working copies of students and 
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scholars were no doubt then as rough and cursive in 
comparison with the facsimiles given above as a modern 
scholar's own composition is in comparison with a printed 
text ; and, except for choice copies, written for some 
special purpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato 
of 895 (Po/Z. Soo. i. pi. 81 ; Exempla, tab. 3), or the Harley 
Lucian of the British Museum, of the beginning of the 
tenth century {Gat, Anc. MSS. i. pi. 18; PaL 8oc. ii. 
pi. 27), the extreme calligraphic style was not called 
for in books which were intended for private use. 
Hence a more fluent character of writing appears to 
have been practised as a book-hand for copies which 
would serve ordinary purposes : a good working hand, 
psrfectly clear and well formed, more set and formal 
than a common cursive hand would be, but yet not 
finished off with precise care. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries then, we find MSS. written in this style, and 
no doubt still earlier examples existed. We give fac- 
similes from two MSS., separated by an interval of 
nearly one hundred years : a Chrysostom of 954 and a 
St. Ephraem of 1049 (Omont, Facsim,, pis. 5, 21) « 

CHRYSOSTOM. — ^A.D. 954. 

(koI 6 fihf iv eprj/jbia r&v \ 'rrpoarrjo-co/ievcov Jjv outo^ 
C€ el'xi^v Toif^ eTTLixekovfievov^y | dl koI ^a<nd^ovTe^ avrov 
e(f)€pov' Kal TOVTco fiev (fniaiv) 
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ST. EPHRAEM. — A.D. 1049. 

(toO Kvpiov aov' fJLrjTTore 6 ra [^i^dvia avfx] \ /jbi^r) rv 
TMP ihicoV €00^ yap a[yr(b icm Bia rod] \ dyaOov to kukov 
KaT€pyd^€a6ac* [Trapa Kvplov ^r)] [ rrjcroy/jiev %^/pti^. iva r^jjuv 
Sci)[pi]a-r}Tac yvMcriv] \ JAcat] avveartv rov vrjcfyeii^ ev irdai' 
\_KdfjLLvo<; So] I KLjjbd^ei dpyvpiov /t[al] yjpvGiov^ 

In the older specimen the writing is rather stifPer 
and not quite so fluent as in the other; and both are 
good characteristic specimens of their respective cen- 
turies. The St. Ephraem is the work of a very ex- 
perienced penman, who must have written with great 
ease and rapidity, without in the least degenerating in 
his style. 

The four following facsimiles will give an idea of the 
formal style of writing of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
early thirteenth centuries; and from them it will be 
seen how very gradual was the change in the actual 
forms of the letters. 

In the first, from a Chrysostom of 1003 (Omont, 
Facsim,, pi. 11), the exact regularity of the tenth 
century is still remembered, but the writing is hardly 
so graceful as in the earlier examples. 
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Un^ o (io fjJDU Ku 6ii Xo yli 

CHRYSOSTOM. — A.D. 1003. 

( — pi(T7Lav avTL Ovaia'^. i] \ veyfce rcb 0[€]co Xiycov* et \ r] 
TO ovojxa ic[ypLo\v evXoyr) \ fxevoV vvv kol del' fcal ek | 
701/9 alcova^ t(ov alcopo)[v^) 

The next is half a century later, from Saiats' Lives 
of the year 1055-6 (Omont, Facsim., pi. 28). Here 
there is a little more tendency to roundness and rather 
less compactness. 

Gixrrou S^l o lyLHTi ouy^^ 
Tou a// dp o or oj^ |/ 1 

LIVES Ot SAINTS. — ^A.D. 1055-6. 

(avTOv hiOKXrjTLavov \ ra Kara ^rjXov | rov dv8po<i dywvi \ 
OfjiUTa' 09 T?7t ttSo I Krjra) <t)rjfjLrj Kara) 
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The third, a good characteristic specimen, from 
sermons of St. Theodore Studites, of 1136 (Omont, 
Facsim,, pi. 47), is more freely written; strokes arc 
lengthened, marks of contraction and accents are more 
prominent, and breathings lose their old angular shape. 

(jUo'-TmiM KOUL-|-f XX^CI/i UXXJL^ 

ST. THEODORE. — A.D. 1133. 

(fcal TTOTiXetv KOL olov Sta \ KOTrreiv kol refxvetv koI \ diro^ 
KaOalpetv, 'iva yi | vrjaOe a/XTreXo? ev/cXr) \ /jbaTovaay iroXvv 
</)e[pou(7a]) 

The fourth specimen is selected from a Lectionary 
of 1204 (Omont, Facsim,, pi. 51), in which the old style 
of hand is maintained, but betrays its more recent date 
by its irregular formation and exaggerated strokes. 



-U^ CJT P OULTTO (XT'! p OL/ 



-*^ SVp ?;\«'^j<x^ criy^ 



LECTIONARY.---A.T). 1204. 
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(aTTQKpiBei^ Se 6 7re I Tpo^ \iyei avroy \ av el 6 %[/c<^to]9, 
KoX iweTL I fXTjaev avTov^ Xva | firjSevl Xejcjacp ire — ) 

The marks above tlie line, in addition to the accents, 
are to guide the intonation. 

The two hundred years, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
which are given to the codices recentiores, witness more 
rapid changes than have been seen in the previous 
periods. This was naturally to be expected with the 
wider diffusion of learning and the consequent multi- 
plication of copies of books of all kinds. 

We will first examine the writing of the thirteenth 
century, taking our first facsimile from a typical MS. 
of the latter half of the century, written in the ordinary 
formal style — a Chrysostom of 1273 (Omont, Facsim., 
pi. 60). 

CHRYSOSTOM. — A.D. 1273. 

( — rofifjVy \_Kal'] ravrrj 8ta rov (TT[av]pov r\f]^'] \ KaTdpa<; 
diraWd^a^; rrj^ eirl \ rr) Trapa/Bdaev, ovk d(f>rJKe Bia \ irea-elv 
rrjv iirayjeXlaV orav \ Ovv Xiyrj hiUKOvov TrepiTo^\_7]<i\ | 
TOVTO \e777, OTL iXOoDV \jcaX\ Trdvra) 

As a characteristic of the writing of this period, the 
persistence of enlarged or stilted letters strikes the 
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eye. These forms are used sporadically in tlie pre- 
ceding centuries, but not so commonly as to become a 
feature as they do now. 

Next is given a specimen from a MS. of Theophy- 
lactus on the Gospels, of 1255 (Omont, Facsim,, pi. 55), 
a MS. not of so formal a type as the last, and therefore 
bearing a more distinctive character of advance. 









THEOPHYL ACTUS. A.B. 1255. 

(^av/x[a]T[a]. ovre ra eirl tm rd^co fiaprvpoufieva — | T& 
IBico irddei ttj ^^tXapyvpla VTrovod€v[ovcn] — | daejSearepov 
cf^dey^acrOac fcLou] dvorfTorl/jp^ovl , otl — | ov Bca t[ov] cj>60ov 
d7ro/€\6ia-6epT\€<;j, fc[al] fjurf ToX[/^wi^Te9j — | iredvrjaKov 
varepov Sl avrov KrjpvTTovT\e<^^ o) 

And here we turn aside from the more beaten track 
to notice the small cursive hand of this period, which is 
found occasionally in that class of MSS. to which re- 
ference has already been made as students^ books. The 
occurrence of a dated MS. written in this hand is of 
great assistance, for the freedom with which it is 
written rather influences the judgment to assign un- 
dated specimens to a later period than that to which 
they really belong. It may be observed that, though 
a good deal flourished, the innate character of the 
writing is a certain stiffness and, if we may use the 
term, a wiry aspect, which disappears in the later 
cursive hands. The MS. which supplies the facsimile 
is a commentary on Porphyry's Introduction to Aristotle, 
of 1223 (Omont, Facsim., pi. 52). 
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PORPHYRY. — A.D. 1223. 

(T0i5T[ft)z^], Ik^I elalvy [/cal] at v7r6\oi7r[ot], o7rlo]v [Be] fiia 
[^i/c\€i7r€TaL\ I eKcl [^fcat] 7r[acr]ai ifcXecTrovai. etp^y/forfe?] 
Ta9 /coti/wi^/fa?] [%ci)p^] I crcy/>6[ei^] [kol] iirl Ta<; S\ca](f)o[pd(;] , 
Bevrlipa] [oe] S[ta](j)opa avT[cov] [uTrep^era^,] 6 Tpo7ro[9] 
t[^9] ^aT777op/[a9] . al /x[ei^] 7[«p] eV rw tl [eaTiv~\ Karrjyo 
[povvT€(;] I wairep to ^euo<i /c[afcj to 6t8o[9]' al [Sel eV rw 
OTTOiov [ri icTTLv] I coairep r] h\ia\(j>o\pa\, [jcaX] to lBlov, 
^[at] TO av/ji^€^7]fc6[ii].) 

To compare with this, a few lines follow from a MS. 
written in the same style a hundred years later, the 
History of Barlaam and Josaphat, of 1321 (Omont, 
Facsim.y pi. 78), the writing of which, it will be ob- 
served, is slacker. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. — A.D. 1321. 



f 
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{<;() 1^(76 [0)9] r\^(jdv\, ovh\ ev tovtco tm fiipec a^ri[fC€v i?/Aa9] [ 
dvidrpevra i/ocr[e6i/]. a\X ft>? irdvao(po<^ la[Tp6^ r?)] | oXt- 
adrjpa r}/jL[o)v] \ Kal] (f)L\a/JiapT'i]fjiovi ypcofXT], [(Tvvifjii^e] \ to 
(jxip/ixaKOP T[r]^^ fji€Tavoi[a^], K7]pv^a<^ Tav[TT]V els;^ | d<f>€a\^Lv] 
dfiapnoyv* jxerd jdp to XayS[6a>] — ) 

To illustrate the writing of the fourteenth century, 
we first select a Psalter of the year 1304 (Omont, Facdm.y 
pL 75), just one hundred years later than the formally- 
written Lectionary of 1204, of which a facsimile ia 
given above, 

e I IT nrr) Txr oji do ji a 

PSALTEE. A.D. 1804. 

{Atafxevei eh top [alcova ipco] \ ttlop tov 6[€o'\v: [ *'JEX60<? 
Kal dXrjdei [ap avTov T69] | i/c^rjTyJG-eL : [ 'Ovto)^ y^aXo) tS> 
6[pofiaTi aov] I eh tov<; alcopa\y\ :) 

The very conservative nature of the formal writing of 
liturgical books could not be better illustrated than by 
this large hand of the fourteenth century, which reverts 
so distinctly to early models. But its artificial character 
ia at once apparent when it is compared in detail with 
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the more ancient writings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries which it imitates. 

Next follow two specimens of a more general character, 
in which the transition from the style of the middle 
ages towards that of the modern school of writing is 
very marked. The first is taken from a Manual of 
Jurisprudence by Constantino Harmenopoulos, of 1351 ; 
the second is from a MS. of Herodotus^ of 1372 (Omont, 
Facsim,^ pis. 85, 96). 

In both of these specimens there will be observed 
instances of the late practice of writing accents as if 
integral parts of the letters. 

CONSTANTINE HARMENOPOCLOS. — A.D. 1351. 

{rlOeraij KaXel(T9ai Trapa rod BLKaaT[ov] — | €Kd(TTrj<; 
kX7jo-€co<;, ovk eXarrov rptd^Kovra] — j Biao-TTJ/xari irepi" 
K\€L0fjieU7]<;' [/tal] €a\v] — | 7rapay€vr]TaL, rj ivroKea Trifjiyjn], 
Si[Boadat\ — I eripov ivtavTov irpoSeafiia' 979 ev\Tos:'\ — ) 

nrHV KrH-A* ^^^> cvnoo<5\v -nrot» C5X> M^ 
(juirtkjo^a/oa^^ to vcr cwr^ ti^v • 

HERODOTUS. — A.D. 1372. 
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{Tr]v wyyeXirjVy ore ovBev 'ironja-ofilev] — | vjiecov TTpoae- 
6€€T0* rrpLV (bv 7rap€l[pai\ — | rfjv clttiktJv^ rifi6a<; icacp6<; 
eaii 'TTpo^[or)dr}(Tat\ — | j3oio)Tirjv' ol fjuev, ravra viroKpLvap, 
[evo)v\ — I aTraWdaaovTO €9 G'TrdprTjp,) 

In the fifteenth century the varieties of handwriting 
become most numerous, and it is impossible to do more 
than select a few specimens to illustrate the period.^ 
For the first half of the century two examples may 
sufiice, the first from a Polybius of 1416 {Pal, Soc. i. 
pL 134) ; and the other from a MS. of Simplicius- upon 
the Physics of Aristotle, written by John Argyropoulos 
at Padua in 1441 (Omont, Facsim. xi\ et xvi. 5., pi. 24), 
in a style which recalls the cursive hand of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries represented above. 

POLYBIUS. A.D. 1416. 

( — av, (f)i\LV(o fih iravra ^o^ovcnv ol Kap \ — Ka\co<i 
dvSpcoSS)^, ol Se poy/jLOtoL, \ — [to]vt6ov* iv fiev ovv rw Xolttm 
/S/w rrjp TOi I — [eV /S] ttXXofc' koX yap <f)c\6(f)c\ov Bel elvat, 
t[ov] I • — [aviji]/JLi(Telv Tot9 <f>!\oc^ rov^ i')(6pov^' koi j — 7^9 
laTopl[a^'\ ^Oo^ dva\af.i8dvr] rt^;^ eVt). 

The frequent dotting of the iota in this MS. is peculiar. 

^ Monsieur Omont's Fac-similes de Maiiuscrits Grecs des xv" 
et xvi' sihcles, 1887, contains an interesting series of specimens of 
the writing of various Greek professional calligraphists of those 
centuries, who settled in Italy and Western Europe under stress 
of the Ottoman invasion and were employed as copyists by 
patrons of literature, or as correctors for the press. 
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3',')Hr/b,, r.,''5i/<i^a/v or;,/^" 

SIMPLICIUS. — A.D. ]441. 
( — crat T6 \_KaX] ^aaaviorac rcov '^vaiK(ov \ Ta<; aroix^t- 
a)8ei9 apya^ av evpiaicei \ Trpdora^;, BeiKvv^ ere tcov ivavricov | 
elvat, Ta9 j€vrj(T€c<i' &v KOivorarov, \ to, re elho<;, \KaX\ v 
€TT€p7]<Ti^, \KaL\ €Ti, €K | Tov TO 69 ivavTiOi^ viroKecfjiivov. I 
[/cat] Br)[^KaY] 7r[ep]l T779 iJX'7;9^ ort re iarlv \ airohei^a^, 
\jcal] on v7roK€i/jL€vov toI<;) 

To illustrate the codices novelli of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, first a few lines are taken from a 
formally-written Menaeum, or offices for saints^ days, of 
the year 1460 {Pal. Soc, i, pi. 233), the writing of which 
recalls the style of the thirteenth century. 

MEM.EUM. A.D. 1400. 
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(^elScoXcov 0pr)<TKia<; iin rf)v iSyv ')(picmavS)V — | tt/do? <r^ 
ffOLVcoviav ov KaTahe)(OfiaL, 6 St- rco — | /it) hvvrjOevro^ 
he Tov 7r[aT]p[6]9 aTrb ri)? €i9 %[p6<7To]i^ 7rla-re[(o<;'\ — | rco 
Tco fjLvrjaTLpL koI eirap'^co etV T\r)v\ Kara tov<; KpaTo[vvTa<ij — ( 
6 Se TOV ')(lt6}vo<^ yv/jbvcocra<^ avrfjp koI vevpoi^ — | twi/ 
Kara^avm, ^Kat] rcop Tpi')(0)v eKKpefidaas) 

The next example is from a carefully written copy of 
fche Odyssey, the work of the calligraphist John Ehosos, 
of Crete, who was employed in Rome, Venice, ,Florence, 
and other cities of Italy. It is dated in 1479 [Pal. 80c, 
i. pi. 182). 

CLv^ouoKnttiai?titaio'^5;iuf^vaA|/lc«&af • 

HOMER. — A.D. 1479. 

('^/29 €(f>aTovS* airidrjae Treptcfypcov €vpvfc\eta' 
7]veyK€V S' dpa irvp kol 6r)i0Vy avrap oSvcraev^ 
€?f hieOelcoaev fieyapov vat Scofia tcal aij\[r)v]. 
yprjv<; S* avT airi^v Sea Scofiara k6X oSvo-rjo^;^ 
ayjeXeovaa yvvac^l teal orpvveovaa veeaOai 
aX S' laav etc txeydpoio ?)do<; /juera ^epcrti/ e'XpvcraL.) 

Finally, to conclude this section of Greek Palaeography, 
the following five facsimiles represent some of the many 
styles of the more or less cursive handwriting of the 
century between 1497 and 1593 : — 

1. Pausanias, written at Milan, in 1497, by Peter 
Hypsilas, of ^gina (Omont, op, cit,, pi. 44), in a good 
and regular upright hand, compressed. 
13 
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PAUSANIAS. — A.D. 1497. 

(/car '?€/i[ez^lo9 Ta<? "re ySoO*; T<xi;T[a9] [koi] apjf^jv r^?j 
eaurov. TreTToir^Ke he — | dvTrjpopo^ ra Trpcora tcov eSucov' 
CKarov ySoO? tcov TrevOepM — | tov<; tot€ '^^acpetv fidXccrra 
dv[0pd)7r^ov<;. ivifiovro 8e i/Jbol hoicelv ai ro — | v7rd'\jra/bi/bL6^ 
re 7[«/?J eariv ox; iiriTrav r} tmv ttvXlcov %ft>pa* [/cat] iroav — | 
fiapTvpel Be pot [/cat] o/xrjpo^; iv p^vrjp^r} vearopo^ eTTiXeycov 
del — I Tov XijuLevo^ Be rj a(j>aKTypla V7J(T0<i 'n-po0€f^\i]T[at] 
KaOdirep) 

ii. Ptolemy's Ahnagest, writfcen at Mantua, in 1518, 
by Michael Damascenes, of Crete (Omont, op ciL, pi. 
36), in a compact hand, nob unlike that of the last 
specimen, but a little more elaborate. 



W^LEUT, — A.D. I0I8. 
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(zeal irapa rov iiriKyKKop, eyK€K\ifJLevov<; iirl iravrtov — | 
7r/oo9 TO Tov Sea fik(T(ov eTTiTrehov' K[ai\ rov iirLKVickov 
7rpo<; — ] 0)9 €(j)afji\€v] Bta tovto ^tvofjuevr)^ d^toXoyov 
7rapaXkwy[7]<;^ — | irapohov* rj ra^ dirohei^ei^ t&v dvcofiaXi&v 
fjii'XpL y€ — I [o)?] eV TO69 i(f)e^rj^ (TT7]a'0fi[€v\» €z/e/c[ei/] [Se] rov 
6ta T03V K\a\r\a] //,epo[9] — | avT&i/ orav 6 re rov BievKpL-- 
vrj/X€VOV firjKOV<;y Kai 6 — ) 

iii. The Manual of Jurisprudence by Constantine 
Harmenopoulos, written in Chios^ in 1541, by Jacob 
Diassorinos, of Rhodes (Omont, ojp, cit., pi. 23), in the 
loose straggling hand characteristic of the period. 

CONSTANTINE HARMENOrOULOS. — A.D. 1541. 

{^Qekov iv avTrj ypdyfraL, Kot varepov €V0vfJi[7}0rj ravTo] j 
Tore ypa(})[€Tco] ')(apriov dXko, htaXapb^dvov nrepl [Syv 
iireKadero] \ iv ttj hiadriK[ri] ehelv, kol \€7[e]T[a4] tovto 
/rft)8i/c6XX[o9^ fiyovv fit] \ Kpov X'^P'^oTtoyXov, fj 0c^Xi8icv, (i? 
TOV fiev) 

iv, i3Eh'an's Tactics, written at Paris, in 1564, by 
Angelas Vegecius, of Crete (Omont, op, cit, pi. 2), in 
quite a modern style of hand^ but conapact. 
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^LIAN. — A.D. 1564. 

{r&v Se iv rot? pofi^oecBecn o-'x/jfiaat tlrjv] cttttov avvra- \ 
^dvr\(Dv], oi fiev ovrco^ era^av ware rou? i7nrea<^ '^[<^'] 
aroixl^^v] I '^[fl^O ^^y^^^* o^ ^^5 o-rocxelv fjuev^ ovk en 
he ^iryelv, oi Be, | ^iryelv fiev, ov aroL')(elv Se. eKdarT) he Ta^t<i 
ovTO)<; e%6fc. I ol fiev tov<; pofi^ov^ [icai\ aTot')(elv /c[at] ^uyelv 
^ov\ri6evre<;, era \ ^av top fie^yLariov] top eu TJ) cXrj ^vyop 
fjuea-^ov] i^ dpidfxov) 

V. The Syntagma Ca,noniim of Matthew Blastares, 
written at Eome, in 1598^ by John Hagiomauros, of 
Cyprus (Omont, op. cit., pi. 31), in a loose hand of 
modern type. 

BLASTARES. — A.D. 1593. 
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( — Sd(f)6L jpd(p€iv dnrelprjKev* ov firjv dXka kol — | 
hiwypd^eiv dvevBtdarco^; iiriaKrj'TrTei [^at] i^aX — ( (Tv/JbiraT* 
ov/j,\ev\ov T0t9 iSaSi^ovatv, €^v/3pi^0LT0 — | rj/xcov vikt}^ 
TpoTraLov TO fcal htavola^ alhol — | — /ci[ez/]o^, Koi \6^(p 
Sta(f>€p6vTco^ 6avixa^6^\_€v^ov Ka — ) 



Greek Writing in Western Europe, 

Before closing the division of our work which relates 
to Greek Palaeography, a few MSS. may be quoted 
which illustrate the course of Greek writing in Western 
Europe. We refer, however, only to those MSS. which 
are written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, 
not to those in which Greek words or texts are inscribed 
in ordinary Latin letters, of which there are not a few 
examples. 

Two celebrated MSS. of the 6th century containing 
bilingual texts have already been referred to ^ as having 
been written in Western Europe. The *^ Codex Bezae/' 
of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at Cambridge, 
and the '^ Codex Claromontanus/^ of the Epistles of Sfe, 
Paul, at Paris, are both written in Greek aud Latin in 
uncial letters. But in these MSS. the Greek text is in 
letters which are of the ordinary type of Greek uncials 
of the period. In a third example of a bilingual text, 
the Harley MS. 5792 {CaL Anc. MSS. pt. i. pi. 13; 
Fal. Soc. ii. pi. 25), which contains a Graeco-Latin 
Glossary, written probably in France in the 7th century, 
the Greek writing betrays its western origin very 
palpably. Still more distinctly imitative is the Greek 
text in the ** Codex Augiensis,*^^ of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in which the Epistles of St. Paul were written 
in Latin minuscules and Greek bastard uncials, in the 
latter part of the 9th century, at Reichenau in Bavaria 
(Pal. Soc. i. pi. 127) ; in a Graeco-Latin MS. of some of 
the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas of Cusa, of the 
same character, written early in the 10th century {Pal. 



2 See p. 154 
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Soc. i. p]. 128) ; and in the '^ Codex Sangallensis ^^ and 
*^ Codex Boenerianus " of Dresden, which once formed 
one MS. and contain the Gospels in Latinized Greek 
letters of the 10th century^ with an interUnear Latin 
version (Pal. Soc. i. pi. 179). 

A few instances survive of the employment of Greek 
letters in Latin signatures and subscriptions to docu- 
ments of the sixth and seventh centuries from Ravenna 
and Naples (Marini^ J Papiri Diplom., 90, 92, 121 ; 
Cod. Piplom, Cavensis, ii. no. 250 ; PaL Soc. ii. 3) ; 
and the same practice appears to have been followed in 
France and Spain as late as the eleventh century.* 
But we may regard such a superfluous use of a foreign 
alphabet, at least in most instances, as a mere affectation 
of learning. In the ornamental pages of fanciful letters, 
also, which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and Franco-Saxon 
MSS., a Greek letter occasionally finds a place, serving, 
no doubt, to show off the erudition of the illuminator^ 

* BibUotMque de PScole des Chartes, (2nd series) torn. i. p. 443; 
Delisle, Melanqes de Paleo^raphie, p. 95. 

* Delisle, L^ Evangollaire de Saint- Vciast d^ Arras. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY. 

We now proceed to trace the history of Latin Palaeo- 
graphy j and the scheme which will be followed in this 
division of our subject may first be briefly described. 

Latin majuscule writing, in its two branches of (1) 
Square capitals and Rustic capitals, and (2) Uncials — 
the most ancient forms of the Latin literary script — 
naturally claims our first attention. Next, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz., the mixed hands of uncial 
and minuscule letters, and the later developed Half- 
uncial writing, will be examined. We shall then have 
to pass in review the various styles of Roman Cursive 
writing, begiuning with its earliest examples, and from 
this we shall proceed to follow the course of the Con- 
tinental National Minuscule hands, which were directly 
derived from that source, down to the period of the 
reform of the Merovingian school in the reign of 
Charlemagne. The independent history of the early 
Irish and English schools forms a chapter apart. From 
the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth 
century, the vicissitudes of the literary handwritings of 
Western Europe will be described ; and this portion of 
our work will be brought to a close with some account 
of the Cursive writing, and particularly of the English 
Charter-hands of that time. 



Majuscule Writing.— Capitals. 

Latin Majuscule writing, as found in early MSS., is 
divided into two branches : writing in Capitals, and 
writing in Uncials. Capitals, again, are of two kinds. 
Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals. The most ancient 
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Latin MSS. in existence are in Eustic Capitals; but 
there is no reason to presume that the rustic hand was 
employed in MSS. before the square hand, nay, rather, 
following the analogy of sculptured inscriptions, the 
preference as to age should be given to square letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings 
of inscriptions which have been classed under the heads 
of " scriptura monumentalis ^^ and *^ scriptura actuaria,^^ 
as executed in the time of Augustus and successive 
emperors^; the square character following generally 
the first, and the rustic the second. 

In square capital writing the letters are generally of 
the same height ; but P and L are commonly exceptions. 
The angles are right angles, and the bases and tops and 
extremities are usually finished off with the fine strokes 
and pendants which are familiar to all in our modern 
copies of this type of letters. 

Rustic capitals, on the other hand, are, as the name 
implies, of a more negligent pattern, but as a style of 
writing for choice books they were no less carefully 
formed than the square capitals. But the strokes are 
more slender, cross-strokes are short and are more or 
less oblique and waved, and finials are not added to 
them. Being thus, in appearance, less finished as perfect 
letters, although accurately shaped, they have received 
the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
More than is the case with square capital writing, there 
is a greater tendency in certain rustic letters to rise 
above the line. 

The fact that a large proportion of the surviving 
MSS. in capital letters of the best class contain the 
works' of Virgil points to the same conclusion as that 
suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the Iliad of Homer in early papyri, and by the 
existence of the Bible in three of the most important 
Greek vellum codices which have descended to us : 
namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, if 
not reserved^ at least more ^especially employed for those 

^ See Exempla Seripturae Upigraphicae Latinae (Corpus lu" 
script. Lat.), ed. Hiibaei, 1885. 
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books which were the great works of their day. Homer 
in the Greek world, Virgil in the classical period of 
Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of tlio 
Christian Church, filled a space to which no other books 
of their time could pretend. And the survival of even 
the not very numerous copies which we possess is an 
indication both that such fine MSS. were more valued 
and better cared for tian ordinary volumes and that 
they must have existed in fairly large numbers. With 
regard to the works of Virgil and their sumptuous pro- 
duction, it will not be forgotten that Martial, xiv. 186, 
singles out a MS. of this author to be decorated with 
his portrait. 

Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is 
very little now in existence, viz., a few leaves of a MS. 
of Virgil, divided between the Vatican Library and 
Berlin, which are attributed to the close of the 4th 
century (Z. W. Ex. 14) *^ ; and. a few from another MS. 
of the same poet, of the 4th or 5th century, preserved 
in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Z. W. Ex. 14 a; 
Pal. 80c. i. pi. 208). We take a specimen from a 
facsimile of one of the latter : 

I DALiAE LVCOSVB IM 
FLOW BVS ETD VLCI AD 
IKMQJi BATDICTOPAR 

VIRGIL. — 4th or 5th century. 

(Idaliae luces ubi m[ollis] — | Floribus et dulci ad— | lamque 
ibat dicto par[ens] — ) 

It is certainly remarkable that this large character 
should still have been employed at the time to which 
these fragments of square-capital MSS. are attributed, 

2 Zanffemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla Codicum Latinorum 
litteris majmculis scriptorum^ Heidtiberg, i876, 1879. 
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so long after the classical period of Rome. The use of 
so inconvenient a form of writing, and one which 
covered so much material in the case of any work of 
average extent, would, it might be thought, have been 
entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready uncial 
character, or at least of the less cumbersome rustic 
capitals. Its continuance may be regarded as a survival 
of a style first employed at an early period to do honour 
to the great national Latin poet ; and may, in some 
degree, be compared with the conservative practice in 
the middle ages of keeping to an old style of writing 
for Biblical and liturgical MSS. The same remark 
applies also to the comparatively Jate employment of 
Rustic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing is found in the earliest 
extant Latin MSS. In some of tlie papyrus fragments 
recovered at Herculaneum it is of a character copied 
closely from the lettering of inscriptions on stone or 
metal (Z. W. ^.c, 1, 2) ; in others it is of a less severe 
style. We give a specimen from the fragments of a 
poem on the Battle of Actium {Fragmenta Herculanensiay 
ed. W. Scott, 1885), written in light, quickly-formed 
letters, which must have been very generally used for 
literary purpoit^es at the period of the destruction of 
Herculaneum in a.d. 79. 

POEJtf ON THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM. — BEFOKE A.D. 79. 

(cervicibus . aspide , moll[em] | [somnjum . trahiturque . lihidi 

fne . mortis .] | brevis . hunc . sine . mor[sibus , aiiguis .] | 
tenjai . pars . inlita . parva . v[eneni.]) 
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Here the words are separated from one another with 
the full point, as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in 
many instances, marked with an accent; in the case of 
long i, the form of the accent (if accent it be) is rather 
that of the letter itself, and the scribe may have in- 
tended to indicate the length of the vowel by doublino* it. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS. 
written in rustic capital letters are represented in fac- 
simile in the Exempla of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, 
the publications of the Palaeographical Society, and 
other works. The writing on this material is of a more 
careful type than that which we have seen in the last 
facsimile from a papyrus MS. The estimation of the 
age of the earliest of these MSS. is necessarily a matter 
of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date 
can be approximately assigned before the end of the 
fifth century. But some of them may be placed earlier 
than that period. For example, the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Verrine Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Z. W. Ex. 4), are generally assigned to the 
fourth century. But the MSS. which before all others 
approach nearest in the forms of their letters to those 
of inscriptions, are the two famous codices of Virgil, 
known as the *^ Codex Eomanus,^' and the ^* Codex 
Palatinus" (Z. W. Ex. 11, 12; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 113-115). 
In these the style of lettering found in formal inscriptions 
of the first century of our era has been closely followed; 
and although no one has ever thought of placing the 
MSS. in so remote a period, yet it has been suggested 
that scribes may have kept up the style without de- 
generation for one or two centuries, and that they may 
therefore be as old as the third century. Others are of 
opinion that they are merely imitative, and that the 
Codex Romanus in particular, on account of the bar- 
barisms of its text and the coarse character of the 
pictures with which it is illustrated, must be of a later 
date. These objections, however, are not conclusive, 
and taking the writing alone under judgment, there 
seems to be no reason for dating the MSS. later, at all 
events, than the fourth century. 
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The Wlowing facsimile is from the Codex Palatinus 
{Pal. /Soc. i. pi. 115):— 

uoiviivj\.xui\:oDowiaii-TV 

IMlVJiAXAiOMAMIVACVAi 

\ccioi:r(Aicniii5niAMio 
avAnoiAMiv.civ.coMcvjin 

VIRGIL. — 4TH CENTURY (?). 

(Yolvitur ater odor tectis tu[m] — [ Tntus saxa sonant vacuas 
— I Accidit haec fessis etiani fo[rtuna] — | Quae totani luctu 
cancussit — ) 

In this writing the contrast of the thick and fine 
strokes is as strongly marked as in inscriptions on stone 
or metal. Shortness of horizontal strokes, smallness of 
bows, as seen in letter R^ and general lateral compression 
are characteristic. The formation of the letter H is 
easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
second line of the facsimile from the poem on the Battle 
of Actium. It recalls the formation of the common 
truncated h-shaped eta m Greek papyri. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 

Another famous MS. of Virgil in rustic capitals is 
that known as the " Schedaa Vaticanao/' which is orna- 
mented with a series of most interesting paintings in 
classical style, no doubt copied from more ancient proto- 
types (Z. W. Ex. 13; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 116, 117). It is 
assigned to the 4tli century. 

But the first rustic MS. to whicli an approximate date 
can be given is the Medicean Virgil in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence (Z. W. Ex. 10; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 86). 
A note at the end of the Bucolics states that the MS. 
was read, pointed, and corrected by the ^^ consul ordi- 
narius " Asterius, who held oflBce in the year 494. 
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Oonseqaently, the texfc must have been wribtea at or 
before that date. A specimen is here given : — 

jgO)sJlUUMNO$TMrOS$UNlA\UUR.E 1\P0 

^JK5lI^lCo^lB•^^^plls:Hf'D^UM(i P^BNM 

SlltlO.NlXSQ-NiUlS.HllMl5SuMA\^.USi\ 
^llC5lCUMM0^^NSAll^ hM ^^^fll•^ul 

VIEGIL. — BEFORE A.D. 494. 

(^on ilium nostri possunt mutare labo[res.] 
Nee si fi'igoribws mediis . Hebrumqe^e bibam[us.] 
Sithoniasqw6 nives . hiemis subeamus a[quosae.] 
Nee si cum moriens . alta Liber aret in ulLmo];. 

Among the remaining older MSS. of this sfcyle the 
most important is the Codex Bembinus of Terence 
(Z. W. Ex. 8, 9 ; TaL Soc. i. pi. 135) in the Vatican 
Library, a MS. of the 4th or 5th century, which takes 
its name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, in the 
fifteenth century, and which is valuable on account of its 
annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient style of literary 
writing could not be expected to last, even for editions 
de luxBj for a very long period. There still survives, 
however, one very finely executed MS., the poems of 
Prudentius, in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris 
(Z. W. Ex. 15 ; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 29, 30), written with great 
skill, but thought not to be earlier than the 6th century. 
In the Turin Sedulius (Z. W. Ex. 16) of the 7th cen- 
lury the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the 
domain of calligraphy in its true sense, and are rough 
and mis-shapen. Lastly, we may notice a MS. which, 
on account of its contents and history, has attracted 
more than usual attention — the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older 
than the beginning of the 9th century. Copied from 
an ancient original wliioh was illustrated with drawings. 
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it seems that, in order to maintain the same relative 
arrangements of text and drawings, the scribe found it 
the simplest course to copy the actual character of the 
letters, the text thus filling the same space as the original 
and leaving the proper intervals for the insertion of the 
drawings. And yet the text was not so exactly copied 
as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles 
are introduced in uncial letters — an intrusion which would 
have been quite impossible in the earlier and purer period 
of rustic capital writing. In a word^ the form in which 
the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be regarded as accidental 
— a mere imitation of a style which had practically passed 
away. 

Judging by the specimens which have survived, capital 
writing may be said to have ceased to exist as a literary 
hand for entire texts about the close of the fifth century. 
In the middle ages it survived, in both square and rustic 
styles, as an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials, and occasionally for a few pages of text. For 
example, in the Psalter of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
of the beginning of the 8th century, now one of the 
Cottonian MSS, in the British Museum, there are several 
prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (PaZ. 
Soc. i. pi. 19; Cat Anc, MSS. ii. 12, 13), and in the 
Benedictional of Bishop iiEthelwold {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 143) 
of the 10th century, and in a MS. of Aratus at Boulogne 
[PaL Soc. i. pi. 96) written quite at the end of the 10th 
century, pages in the same style are to be found. In the 
profusely ornamented MSS. of the Gospels and other 
sacred texts of the period of the Carlovingian kings the 
bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of their 
decoration. 

Uncials. 

The second form of Majuscule writing employed as a 
literary hand for the texts of MSS. is that to which the 
name of Uncial has been given.^ It is a modification 
of the square capital writing. As the latter was the 

* See above, p. 117. 
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easiest form to carve on stone or metai, so was it more 
simple, when writing- letters with the reed or pen on a 
material more or less soft, to avoid right angles by the 
use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially a round hand, 
and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms A. t) 6 b Ol. The main vertical strokes generally 
rise above or fall below the line of writing. This style 
appears to have come into common use as a literary hand 
at least as early as the fourth century. How much 
earlier it may have been employed must remain uncertain ; 
but as in the most ancient specimens it appears in a fully 
developed shape, it is not improbable that it was used 
for books even in the third century. The period of the 
growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inscriptions, etc., 
to lie between the latter part of the second century and 
the latter part of the fourth century.^ From the fifth to 
the eighth century it was the ordinary literary hand of 
the first rank. In MSS. of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and particularly in those of the earlier century, the uncial 
writing is exact, and is generally formed with much 
beauty and precision of stroke; in the seventh century 
it becomes more artificial ; in the course of the eighth 
century it rapidly degenerates, and breaks down into a 
rough, badly-formed hand, or, when written with care, is 
forced and imitative. As a test letter of age the letter 
m has been selected, which in its earliest forms appears 
with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in later examples. And the 
shape of the letter 6 may also be of assistance for deter- 
mining the period of a MS. : in the earher centuries, the 
cross-stroke is consistently placed high, but when the 
hand begins to give way in its later stages the stroke 
varies in position, being sometimes hip-h, sometimes low, 
in the letter. In fact, as is the case with the handwriting 
of all periods and countries, the first examples of an 

* Z. W. Escem'pla, p. 5. Uncials were used in Latin inscriptions in 
Africa in the third century. The Makter inscription {PaL Soc. ii. 
pi. 49), which is certainly as early as the fourth century, is in uncials 
with some small letfers. 
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established hand are the purest and best ; the letters are 
formed naturally^ and therefore consistently. 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not incon- 
siderable number extant, and the earliest and most 
important have been represented by facsimiles in various 
pala90graphical works. The palimpsest fragments of 
Cicero De EfipMlca (Z. W. Ex. 17; Pal. Soe. i. 
pL 160) in the Vatican Library are generally quoted as 
the most ancient example, and are assigned to the 4th 
century. The letters are massive and regular, and the 
columns of writing are very narrow. A few lines will 
give an idea of the amount of material which must have 
been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in each column, or thirty in a page, 

fUxxf.eNecM 
reUxRcsolcxr 

CICEliO, BE RErUBLICA. — 4tH CENTUEY. 

(qui bona nee | putare nee ap | pellare soleat ) quod earum j 
reruin vide[atur].) 

Probably of a nearly equal age are the fragments of 
the Vercelli Gospels (Z. W. Ex. 20), a MS. which is 
traditionally said to have been written by St. Busebius 
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himself, who died a.d. 371, and which may safely be 
placed in the fourth century. In this MS. also we have 
another example of the early practice of writing the text 
in extremely narrow columns. 

Among MSS. which are placed in the fifth century two 
of the most famous are the codices of Livy at Vienna 
and Paris (Z. W. Br,. 18, 19 ; Vol, 80c. i. pi. 31, 32, 183). 
The writing of the Viennese MS. is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also historically an interesting 
volume to Englishmen, as it is conjectured, from the 
occurrence of a note in it, to have belonged to the 
English monk, Suitbert, or Suiberht, one of the apostles 
to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 
693. We select from it a specimen as a good example of 
uncial writing of the fifth century. 

tut 155 \Cr>Kf1L>^16^i tf 1 1 Nl l<f 55XliXm 

surPcuOMTlocoift TK>cs]b\ouMi^om 

LIYY. — 5th century. 



( — ri oppido posset ante ipsani To rape in fau | cibus situm 
Macaedoniae claustra | tutissima praebet et in Tessaliam | 
opportunum Macedonibus decur | sum cum et loco et praesidio 
valido in) 



For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century 
we are able to turn to a MS. which can be approximately 
dated — the Fulda MS. of the Gospels and other books of 
the New Testament, which was revised by Victor, Bishop 
of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the same period (Z. W. Ex, 34). 
14 
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crxpoMCB^mesTipicAHi^ 
e is^eihucTC Lecen Tios le I 

FULDA NEW TESTAMENT. — ABOUT A.D. 546. 

(Venerunt ad eum in hospi | tium plures . Quibiis | exponebat 
testificans | regnum Aei . Suadensqw^ j eis de lesu ex lege 
Mosi et I prophetis a mane usqwe) 

Even in this MS., as early as the middle of the sixth 
century, there is a certain falling ofif in ease and firmness 
of writing as compared with the earlier examples which 
have been quoted. But fine distinctions - between the 
handwritings of different MSS. can only be satisfactorily 
studied by a comparison of the MSS. themselves, or of 
delicate photographic reproductions of them. The fac- 
similes here set before the reader, representing only 
brief passages and being simply in black and white, 
cannot serve for more than the elementary purposes of 
this book. 

Our next facsimile illustrates writing of a century and 
a half later, and is taken from the great MS. of the 
Bible known as the Codex Amiatinus (Z. W. JBo?. 35 ; 
Vol, 8oc, ii. pi. 65, 66), in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. It is one of three MSS. which were written 
by order of Ceolfrid, who became Abbot of Jarrow in 
Northumbria in 690 ; and it was taken by him on the 
journey to Italy, during which he died, in 716, for pre- 
sentation to the Pope. The date of the MS. is therefore 
about the year 700. It should, however, be remarked 
that uncial writing of this type appears to have never 
gained favour in England ; and it is probable that the 
MS. was produced by Italian scribes brought over to 
this country. 
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ercoNLoqtieBXNTui^ 

quoOesT bocua^BUiD 
cruix iNpoi^esTXTeexuf RTuie 

IcnpeRXTSpl RITI BUS 

CODEX AMIATINUS. — ABOUT A.D. 700. 

(Et conloquebantur ] ad invicera dicentes [ quod est hoc 
verbum | quia in potestate et virtute | imperat spiritibus | 
inmundis et exeunt) 

The text is arranged stiobometrically, and the cha- 
racters are bold and in harmony with the large scale of 
the MS., which measures nearly twenty inches in height 
and contains more than a thousand leaves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LATIN PALEOGRAPHY. — C0NT]:NUED. 

Mixed IJnoial and Minuscule Writing. 

The fact must not, however, be lost si^ht of that, after 
all, the majuscule forms of writing, both capital and 
uncial, which have been under discussion, represent only 
one class of the handwritings of the periods in which 
they were practised, namely, the hterary hand, used in 
the production of exactly written MSS., and therefore a 
hand of comparatively limited use. By its side, and of 
course of far more extensive and general use, was the 
cursive hand of the time, which under certain conditions, 
and particularly when a book was being produced, not 
for the general market, but for private or limited cir- 
culation, would invade the literary domain of pure 
majuscule writing and show its presence by the intrusion 
of letters which are proper to the cursive alphabet.^ 
Thus, some of the notes of scholars in the margins of 
early majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted 
Jeaves of additions, are found written in a mixed style 
of negligently formed uncials and certain cursive forms 
in limited numbers. For instance, the notes of Bishop 
Victor in the Fulda codex, quoted above (p. 193), are 
thus written; and, as an example of the employment of 
this hand for additions to a text, a few lines from a MS. 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius of the 6Lh centnry, in the 

* In describing these mixed hands it is necessary to anticipate the 
discussion of the Roman cursive writing. 
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Bodleian Library {Pal. Soc. ii pi. 130)^ are here 
given ; — 

u J 9 ' A Jcohise^M Jem ijucmeh)spe%sirCinfo 
9 1// fc J^:>i(iNKnsrtm^ofiikj^xcr^&sn — 

sfosr^UcLofif^st'Occu hoeji usn ' 

CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES. — GxH CENTURY. 

(usqz/e ad consulatum eundem quotiens persecutio ] — qiiibz^ 
designatis temporibw^ facta est | — regnavit post passionem 
domini anno xsxviiii | - — [o]rta est anno imperii eius xiii in 
qua petrus et | — apostoli gloriose occidjuerunt) 

Here the general character is a sloping nncial, but 
the letters b and d are cnrsive forms, and the cursive 
influence shows itself in the lengthening of vertical 
strokes. 

The adaptation of this mixed hand, growing as it 
were by accident into a recognized style of writing, to 
more formal literary purposes would naturally follow. 
In the MS. of Gains at Verona (Z. W. Ex. 24) of the 
5th century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the 
cursive-shaped d and s^ are used. In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forms 
appear (Z. W. Ea;. 54; Pal Soc ii. pi. 108) in one 
portion of the MS. And fragments of a Grgeco-Latin 
glossary on papyrus (Comment. Soc, Goftingen. iv. 156 ; 
Ehein. Museum, v. 301) are also written in mixed 

^ A curious instance of misunderstanding of the cursive or long s 
(r) by an ignorant scribe is afforded by the Harley MS. 5792, which 
contains a Graeco-Latin glossary, written probably in France in the 
seventh century. The archetype from which the MS. was transcribed, 
evidently had this form of the letter in several places. The scribe of 
the Harley MS., not understanding it, copied it somefcimes as an i 
without a dot (\), sometimes as an i with a dot (i). — Glossae Latino^ 
graecae, etc., ed. Goeiz and Gundermanu, 1888, praef. xxii. 
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characters.^ From these examples it appears that 
secular MSS., such as those relating to law and grammar, 
were not always subject in their production to the same 
strict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a 
specially sumptuous character. The scribe, writmg 
rather for the scholar than for the public reader or book- 
collector, allowed himself a certain freedom and adopted 
a style which he could write more rapidly ; and yet at 
the same time the preponderating element remained 
uncial. In the following facsimile from the Pandects of 
the Laurentian Library at Florence {Pal. 80c. li. 
pi. 108), probably of the end of the 6th or beginning 
of the 7th century, it will be noticed that the cursive 
forms are used at the ends of lines, generally the weak 
point, so to say, of handwritings, where innovations 
make their first appearance. 

uiejciSTimxMTiSSiquiye&cinppxece/ 

ousxl I x^uTixpeelquxc^uISlHbotno 

xe<^ssecoef e^xsi uepovioMppJLec c/ 

ci psoquoDiKit>oaiuiT>bel)uCTXCST 

1ii5poMSxliA4:Jarcxquxaisei4Te*iC7 

PANDECTS. — 6tH'7tH CENTURY. 



([proba]vi existimantis si quidem praeces | — [sp]onsaliadurare 
ea quamvis in dome | — [nuptjae esse coeperit si vero non 
praeces | — [ho]c ipso quod in domum deducta est | — [vide]ri 
eponsalia facta quain sententiam) 



• The same mixed style is founfl in Latin inscriptions of Northern 
Africa; e.g. tiie Makter inscription (Pal. 80c. ii. pi. 49 ». It also 
appears in the recently discovered inscription of Diocletian's edict, 
" de pretiis venalium '* of a.d. 301 (Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 127, 128). Even 
in inscriptions in square capitals small letters sometimes intruded : 
see an instance of a small d in an inscription of a.d. 104, ^iwen in 
Letronne, Inscrij)tion8 de VEgt/pte, 1842, 1848, atlas, pi. 31. 
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From the same MS. we give another specimen (Z. W". 
Ex, 54) of a hand which employs the cursive forms 
more generally, not only at the ends of lines, but pro- 
miscuously with the uncial forms, and illustrates a 
further stage of development, 

tempOfiibuAxxerf^f^coisipu 
n um XMveM XTunxecA.pxciT 
« iuor>f\cnxn <^\ mi r'ncrno 
rTiTUTioMer€meiadxj\e 

PANDECTS. — 6Tff-7TH CENTURY. 

(leofiim traniitem qui ab ur[be] — | temporibus ita esse con- 
fii[sum] — I hiimanae naturae capacit[ate] — | [stujdium sacra- 
tissimis letro — | [con]slitutiones emendare) 

But these examples represent the mixed hand in its 
simpler stages. A reference to the early MSS. in 
which it is employed by the writers of annotations 
shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive 
forms depended a good deal on the taste or practice of 
the writer He was necessarily limited in the space 
left for his notes, and was therefore constrained to use 
a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as 
in annotating a printed book we, at the present day, 
often employ a half-printing kind of writing, accommo- 
dated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He 
therefore naturally used a disconnected and not a cursive 
form of writing ; and the negligent uncial, referred to 
above, seems to have been generally found most suitable 
for the purpose, qualified, as already described, by an 
admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent to 
which these cursive forms were admitted by different 
writers that here claims our attention. The marginal 
directions for the artist in the Quedlinburg fragment of 
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an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible (Sclmm, 
Theolog, Studien, 1876) ; and the scholia and notes in 
such MSS. as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican 
(Z. W. Ex. 5), the Codex Bembinus of Terence (Z. W. 
Ex. 8; Fal. 8oc. i. pi. 135), the Medicean Virgil (Z. W. 
Ex 10; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 86)^ the Bible fragment at 
Weingarten (Z. W. Ex, 21), and others, exhibit the 
hand in various phases between the uncial and minus- 
cule (or formal cursive) styles. In the scholia on the 
Bembine Terence, we have the hand in the fully de- 
veloped condition, in which the minuscule element asserts 
itself so strongly that but few of the purely uncial 
forms remain, and to which the title of Half -uncial 
writing has been given. We find it employed as far 
back as the fifth century as a literary hand in the pro- 
duction of formally written MSS. 

Half TTncial Writing. 

This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very 
important part in the history of certain national hands. 
A modified form of the uncial, as just explained, and 
recommending itself no doubt from the greater ease 
with which it could be written than the more laborious 
pure uncial, it was quickly adopted as a book-hand ; 
and the not inconsiderable number of examples which 
are still extant prove how widely it was practised, at 
least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example 
appears to be the Fasti Oonsulares of the years 487-494 
in a palimpsest at Verona (Z. W. Ex. 30). Of more 
importance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Rome, written 
before 6C9 or 510 (Z. W. Ex, 52; Pal Soc. i. pi. 136). 
Other examples are the Sulpicius Severus of Verona, of 
the year 517 (Z. W. Ex, 32) ^ a list of popes to 523, and 
carried on to 630, together with a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Ex. 40-42; Alh. Pal} 11) ; 
a similar MS. at Cologne (Z. W. Ex. 37, 38, 44); a 

* Album PalSograpMqne^ avec des notices explicatives joaT led 
SocietQ de VEcoh des (Jhartes* Paris, 1687. 
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Bible commentaTj at Monte Cassino earlier than 569 
(Z. W. Ex. 53) ; various MSS. at Milan, originally in the 
monastery of Bobio (Pai. 8o(^, i. pi. 137, 138, 161, 162) j 
a MS. in the Libri collection (Pa/. /S'oc. ii. pi. 10) ; 
a Hilary on papyrus at Vienna {Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 31) ; 
and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai {Alb, 
Pal. 6-9, 11, 13) — of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the 
forms of letters which are afterwards found in the 
minuscule hand of the Carlovingian period are already 
developed, it has also been called the Prae-Caroline 
minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is 
better to give the hand an independent name, and that 
of Half-uncial is sufficiently distinctive; unless indeed 
the still more exact title of Roman Half-uncial is pre- 
ferable. 

In the following specimen, taken from the MS. of St. 
Hilary on the Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter^s at 
Rome, which, as a note records, was revised in the 
fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in a.d. 509-10, an almost complete alphabet is 
represented ; and it will be seen that while the round 
style of uncial writing is still maintained, there are very 
few of the letters which are really uncials. 

clam bactdoMeni i^dei erne 

6pincopiinaMumiNMoceNle 
^cimNONciclfxitraocjiumcod 

ST. HILARY. — BEFOUE A.D. 509-10. 

(damnationem fidei esse J — te aboletur per alteram— | rur.^us 
nbolenda est cu[ius] — | episcopi" maniim innocente[m] — | 
[linjguam non ad falsiloquium coe[gisti]— ) 
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The most beautifully executed MS. of early date in this 
style of hand is the Biblical commentary of Monte 
Cassino^ written before the year 569 (Z. W. Ex. 53). 
A specimen is here selected from it as a standard example 
of the perfect half-uncial which formed the model for 
certain forms of the national hands which will be 
described afterwards. 

dholer^eTT- Ma.-carer^«>c>e 
atzcjUGieprMmanopecerv 
cr<ecij>ex7C| u I cLpe n-e iM>o 
rooi>^u au r:ferY3rpe:TN4M 

BIBLICAL COMMENTARY. — BEFORE A.D. 569. 

(aboleret . natus ergo e— | ut quae primiiin fecer[af] — | crearet 
quia per erio[rem] — | inortua ut semper in — ) 

We must here break off our examination of the formal 
book-hands to take up that of the Roman Cursive 
writing which, as we have just seen, essentially affected 
the halfruncial, and which had an all-important influence 
in forming the later handwritings of Western Europe. 



CHAPTER XV. 

lATIN PALEOGRAPHY. — CONTrNUED. 

Roman Cursive Writing. 

Some of tbe earliest material whieli has survived for tbo 
study of Koman Cursive writing is found among the wall- 
inscriptions of Pompeii. These inscriptions have been 
divided into two classes : (1) those traced with the brush, 
generally in formal and not cursive capitals, and consist- 
ing of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, 
announcements of public games, of lost articles, of houses 
to let, etc. ; and (2) scrawls and scribblings, sometimes 
in charcoal, chalk, etc., but more generally scratched 
with a point (the so-called graffiti), and written in cursive 
..^ letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckon- 
' ings, salutations,_.love addresses, pasquinades, satirical 
remarks, etc. A few are of ancient date, tut most of 
them range between a.d. 63 and the year of the destruc- 
tion of the city, a.d. 79. Similar inscriptions have ^een 
found at Herculaneum, and in the excavations and cata- 
combs of Rome. Most of them have been collected by 
Zangemeister in the Corpus Inscri'ptionum Latinarum 
of the Berlin Academy, vol. iv., which also contains a 
carefully compiled table of the forms of letters employed. 
Some of those found in Rome are represented in the 
Bomob subterranea Christiana of De Rossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the 
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waxen tablets found in 1875 at Pompeii^ in the house 
of L. CaBcilius Jucundus,^ inscribed with documents in 
cursive writing, and ranging in date chiefly from a.d. 53 
to 62. Of similar character are the waxen tablets, some 
of which are dated between a.d. 131 and 167, found in 
the ancient mining works of Verespatak in Dacia,^ and 
published with a table of forms of letters in the Corpus 
Inscriptionuni Latinarum, vol. iii. With these also must 
be grouped the tiles which have been found on various 
sites, scratched, before being baked, with alphabets, 
verses, or miscellaneous memoranda.'^ 

The examples of Roman cursive writing which have 
been enumerated above represent the ordinary writing 
of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The letters are nothing more than the 
old Roman letters written with speed, and thus under- 
going certain modifications in their forms, which eventu- 
ally developed into the minuscule hand. These same 
original Roman letters written carefully became, as we 
have seen, the foi-mal capital alphabets in use in inscrip- 
tions under the Empire and in the sumptuous MSS. of 
the early centuries of our era. It is probable that the 
wall-scribblings of Pompeii essentially represent the 
style of writing which had been followed for some two 
or three centuries before their actual date ; for, in the 
other direction, the difference between the style of the 
Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although 
they are separated by a long interval, is not so marked 
as might have been expected. 

If we turn to the Table of letters which are found in 
the graffiti of Pompeii and other Roman sites, we see 
how in the first century the original capital forms stand 
side by side with other modified forms which even at 

^ See above, p. 25. * See above, p. 24. 

• See above, p. 15. Some of them are inscribed with memoranda 
of the brickfields. One found at Aquileia bears the warning of a 
severe taskmaster to some unfortunate workman: ** Cave malum, si 
non raseris lateres Bc ; si raseris minus, malum formidabis." Oorp, 
Ins, Lat v., no. 8110 (176), 
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that date had begun to tend towards minuscules. In A 
the cross stroke falls^ so to say, out of its horizontal 
position and hangs as a short middle stroke or entirely 
disappears. The slurring of the bows of B^ in quick 
writing, produces the form of the letter resembling a 
stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows and 
the loop the original upright mainstroke. This is the 
most complete transformation of any letter in the alpha- 
bet. C and G exaggerate the length of the upper part 
of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, which afterwards produced the minuscule, 
by lengthening the upper stroke of the bow, while the 
straight main-stroke, like that of the B, turns into a 
curve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
second being the double vertical-stroke letter used also 
in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in like 
manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both 
more or less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenera- 
ting into a curve. In the changes of H we see the 
origin of the minuscule in the shortening of the second 
main-stroke. Besides the normal capital form we have 
M represented by four vertical strokes, llll, the first being 
longer than the rest; and so, too, N appears in the form 
of three strokes. III. The hastily written O is no longer 
a circle, but is formed by two curves ; and, the natural 
tendency when writing with a hard point being to form 
concave rather than convex curves, the second curve of 
the letter also becomes concave. In the letter P we see 
the gradual wearing down of the bow into a mere oblique 
stroke; in R the slurring of the bows into a curved 
stroke; and in S the straightening of the lower curve 
and the development of the upper one into an oblique 
stroke. 

In the alphabets of the Dacian tablets many of these 
modifications are seen to be carried still farther, as for 
example in the straightening of the exaggerated head- 
curve of and Gr into the flat head which in the latter 
letter afterwards becomes so marked a feature. The 
similarity now existing between certain letters is also 
very striking, and it is obvious how easily one may be 
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misread for another. A and E, B and D, C and 0, 
C and P, and T, E and U, bear, under various con- 
ditions, more or less resemblance to each other; and, 
to add to the difficulties of decipherment, linking and 
combination of letters was carried in the cursive hand of 
this period almost to an extreme. 

The two following facsimiles are taken from the 
Pompeian graffiti. First we select the beginnings of 
four lines, two from Ovid {Amor, I. viii. 77) and two 
from Propertius (IV. v. 47), written in a style which we 
may call formal cursive, the normal shapes of the old 
letters being fairly maintained (Corp.- Insc. Lai. iv. 1893, 
1894, tab. XXV. 7). 

WALL-INSCRIPTION. — IsT CENTURY. 



(Surda sit oranti tua [ianua laxa ferenti] | audiat exclusi verba 
[receptus amans] | ianitor ad dantis vigilet [si pulsat inanisj ( 
Burdus in obductam so[mniet usque seram]) 

Next is given a specimen of the more cursive style in 
which the normal shapes of the letters are considerably 
modified and the vertical«stroke forms of E and M are 
used. The shape of the may also be noticed, being 
formed by two convex strokes as explained above. 
(Corp. luBc, Lat. iv. 1597, tab. vii. 1). 
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WALL-INSCRIPTION. — IsT CENTUKY. 

(comratinem nummum — | censio est nam noster— | magna 
babet pecuni[am]) 

We now turn from ihe large hasty scrawls of the 
plaster-covered walls of Pompeii and take up the delicate 
specimens traced with the fine-pointed stilus on smooth 
waxen surfaces. 

In the waxen tablets found at Pompeii we have two 
styles of writing : that of the deeds themselves, inscribed 
on the waxen pages with the stilus in the decidedly 
cursive character which may be compared with the fac- 
simile of the wall-inscription just given; and that of the 
endorsements and lists of witnesses written in ink upon 
the bare wood of the pages which were not coated with 
wax/ in a more formal character which may be compared 
with the preceding facsimile. The following specimen 
is a fragment of one of the tablets which record payments 
made on account of sales by auction {AM dei Lincei, 
1875-6, p. 218^ tav. 1), written in the full cursive style. 

See above, p. 25. 
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POMPEIAN WAXEN TABLET. — IST CENTURY. 



( — [S]aturni[no] — | — [Scipi]one — | iv idus Novembr | — s 
XJmbricae Antiochidis se[rvus] | — [eajm accepisse ab L. 
Caec[ilio] | [lucundo] sestertios nummos sescentos | [quadra- 

gi]nta quinque [ob aii]ctionem | ) rebus 

innisiticis v[enditis] — | ex qua summa — ) 

The handwriting is very firm and distinct, and the 
letters are formed upon the same pattern as those of the 
last facsimile. Nor is the hand complicated by the 
Unkings and monogrammatic arrangements of two or 
more letters, which will be presently shown in another 
example. Indeed, the letters are inscribed so distinctly 
that there is no difficulty in deciphering the text when 
once the forms are mastered. 

Two facsimiles from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century are now given. The first is taken from one of 
the pages of a tablet recording the dissolution of a burial 
club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatak, in the year 167. 
It is written clearly, and the letters generally stand 
distinct without much linking (Massmann, hih* aur, 
tab. 2 ; Corp. Insc, Lat iii. 926-7). 
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/iT^/u(A^r KLr'^N^i; >^/«^^ 

DACIAN WAXEN TABLET. — A.D. 167. 

(Descriptum et recognitum | factum ex libello qui propo | situs 
erat Alhurno maiori ad statio | nem Resculi in quo scrip | 
turn erat id quot infra scriptum est | Artemidorus Apolloni 
magister | collegi lovis Cerneni et Valerius | Niconis et Oifas 
Menofili questo ( res collegi eiusdem j posito hoc libello publice 
testantur | ex collegis supra scriptis ubi erant homines liiii | 
ex eis non plus remasisse AXhwrni quam quot homines xvii :) 

The facsimile represents the beginning of the deed 
written, in duplicate, in the left-hand compartment of 
the fourth page of the tablet, as described above (p. 26) ; 
the right-hand compartment being reserved for the names 
of the witnesses. 

The second example is taken from the very perfect 
remains of a triptych, to which the witnesses^ seals still 
remain attached. The contents refer to the purchase of 
a girl in the year 139 (Corp. Insc, Lat iii. 936-7). 
16 
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J ^^\^^ ^jy^v^f vvy^;^^ 

DACIAN WAXEN TABLET. — A.D. 189. 

(et alternm tantum dari fide rogavit | Maximus Batonis fide 
promisit Dasius | Verzonis Pirnsta ex Kaviereti | Proque ea 
puella quae ^upra ^cripfa est ^ ducen | tos quinque accepisse et 
habere | se dixit Dasius Yerzonis a Maximo Batonis) 

The writing here is more complicated than ttat of 
the other example, and it will at once be seen that the 
difficulty is not caused by any deficiency in the character 
of the hand, which is on the contrary particularly bold 
and well formed, but by the number of linked letters, or 
rather monograms, which occur. This system of linking 
dismembers the letters and leaves the initial stroke of a 
letter attached to its predecessor, while the rest stands 
quite separate, thus intensifying the natural disposition 
to write in disjointed strokes upon such a mnterial as 
wax, and increasing the difficulty of reading. With such 
a condensed form of writing before us, we are tempted 
to speculate what would have been the cast of the hand- 
writing, derived from the Eoman, of the middle ages and 
modern times, had waxen surfaces been the only, or 
principal, material to receive it. We should certainly 
tave had no loops to our cursive letters and curves would 
have disappeared. 

To complete the illustration of the early Eoman cur- 
sive hand we give a few lines inscribed on a tile found at 
Silchester, probably of the 1 st or 2nd century. They 
seem to be the material for a writing lesson, the teacher 
apparently first writing certain words as examples of the 
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formation of certain letters, and then dashing off the 
*^ conticuere omnes ^' of Virgil. 



^\^£xcCr/ ^W'^^ 




INSCRIBED ROMAN TILE. — IST OE 2nD CENTURY. 

(Pertacus Perfidus | Campester Lucilianus | Campanus conti- 
cuere omnes) 

The alphabet employed is identical with that of the 
waxen tablets. It will be noticed that the initial C is 
marked with an extra dash at the top in continuation of 
the curve of the letter, and that the linked form of the 
letters ER occurs several times. 

Examples of the Roman cursive hand now fail us for 
a period of some centuries. We have to wait till the 
fifth century to find its representative in Italian deeds of 
that period. But we must step aside to examine some 
interesting fragments of papyrus, in Paris and Leyden, 
inscribed in a character which is quite otherwise unknown : 
a modification of the Roman cursive, cast in a mould 
which stamps it with a strong individuality. The docu- 
ments contained in them are portions of two rescripts 
addressed to Egyptian officials; and they are said to have 
been found at Philae and Elephantine. The writing is 
the official cursive of the Roman chancery, and is ascribed 
to the 5th century. Both documents are in the same 
hand. For a long time they remained undeciphererl, and 
Champollion-Figeac, while pubhshing a facsimile {Ghartes 
et M88. sur papyncsy 1840, pi. 14), was obliged to admit 
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his inability to read them. Massmann, however, after 
his experience of the writing of the waxen tablets, 
succeeded in reading the Leyden fragment {Libellus 
aurarius, p. 147), and the whole of the fragments were 
subsequently published by De Wailly {Mem. tie Vlnstitut^ 
xv, 399). Mommsen and Jaffe (Jahrbuch des gem, deuL 
Rechts, vi. 398 ; see also Fal, Soc, ii. pi. 30) have dis- 
cussed the text and given a table of the letters com- 
pared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile {Lib, aur.) gives portions of a few lines on a 
reduced scale. 






mIfdTMfrfHfW: 

IMPERIAL KESCRIPT. — 5tH CENTURY. 

(portionem ipsi debitam resarcire | nee ullum precatorem ex in- 
strumento — | pro memorata narratione per vim con[fecto] — | 
Bed hoc viribus vacuato) 

The writing is large, the body of the letters being 
above three-quarters of an inch high. A comparison of 
the letters, as set out in the Table, with those of the 
alphabet of the waxen tablets leaves no room to ques- 
tion their connection, but at the same time shows the 
changes effected by the flourished style of the later 
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hand and also by its more cursive formation with pen 
and ink upon papyrus, the natural slope of the writing 
inclining", under the altered conditions, to the right, 
instead of inclining rather to the left, or at least being 
upright, as in the waxen tablets. It is interesting to note 
the change in the shape of B, to suit the system of con- 
necting letters practised in the more cursive style, from 
the stilted a-form of the tablets with closed bow, to an 
open-bowed letter somewhat resembling a reversed 
modern cursive h. The tall letters have developed 
loops; O and v-shaped U are small and written high in 
the line. The shapes of E, M, and N are peculiar ; but 
the first is evidently only a quick formation, in a loop, 
of the old double- stroke E (II), and the other two, 
although they have been compared with the Greek 
minuscule mn and nn, as if derived from those letters, 
appear to be nothing more than cursive shapes of the 
Latin capitals M and N. 

This official hand, however, as already stated, is quite 
exceptional, and we turn to the documents on papyrus 
from Eavenna, Naples, and other places in Italy, dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less trammelled 
development of the Eoman cursive into a bold straggling 
hand, which, however, is not wanting in efiectiyeness. 
The largest number are brought together by Marini 
{I Papiri Diplomatici), and other examples will be found 
in the works of Mabillon (De Be Diplomatica) y Cham- 
pollion-Figeac {Charles et MS 8. sur papyriis), Mass- 
mann (Urkunden in Neapal und Arezzo), Gloria {Paleo- 
grafid) ; in the Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 
British Miiseuniy iv. nog. 45, 46 ; and in Pal. 80c. i. pi. 
2, 28, ii. pi. 51-53. The following facsimile is taken 
from a deed of sale of property in Rimini, now in the 
British Museum, drawn up at Ravenna in the year 572 
(Pal. 80c. i. p], 2). The papyrus roll on which it is 
inscribed is of great length, measuring as much as 
8 ft. 6 in., and is a foot wide. The writing, not only of 
the deed itself, but also of the attestations, is on a large 
scale, which has been reduced to nearly half-size in the 
facsimile. 
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DEED Of SALE. — A.D. 572. 

(quantum sj*;?ra scnpfo emptor! interfuerit — | mancipa1ioniqu3 
rei sw/?ra scn^tae dol[um] — | que esse vi metu et circumgcrip 
[tione] — I unciis superius designatig sibi ^upra smptus) 

As compared with the alphabet of the waxen tablets the 
letters have here undergone a great alteration, which must 
be chiefly attributed to the variations arising out of the 
system of connecting the letters together currente calamo. 
Most of the letters, indeed, have now assumed the shapes 
from which the minuscules of the literary hand of the 
Carlovingian period were directly derived. The letter a 
has no longer any trace of the capital in its composition ; 
it is now the open u-shaped minuscule, derived no doubt 
through an open uncial form (b^ ^) from the parent 
capital ; it is sometimes written in a small form high in 
the line ; and it is to be noticed that it is always con- 
nected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be distinguished from the letter u, which is never thus 
connected. This link of the a no doubt has its origin in 
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tlie sweeping main-stroke of the early cursive letter as seen 
in the waxen tablets. The letter b has thrown away the 
bow on the left, as seen in the chancery hand of the fifth 
century, and has developed one on the right, and appears 
in the form familiar in modern writing. The letter e, 
derived from the ordinary capital, not from the two- 
stroke cursive letter, varies in form in accordance with 
the conditions of its connection with other letters, and 
affords a good illustration of the influence of linking- 
strokes in determining alterations of shape. Among the 
other letters the fully formed minuscule m and n are 
seen ; long r is easily derived from the cursively- written 
letter of the waxen tablets; and s, having developed the 
initial down-stroke or tag, has taken the sliape y", which 
it keeps long after. 

The general application of the Roman cursive hand to 
the purposes of literature would hardly be expected ; but 
a few surviving instances of its employment for annota- 
tions and even for entire texts are found in the notes 
written probably in the fifth century by the Arian bishop 
Maximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing 
the Acts of the Council of Aquileia ; in a short Graeco- 
Latin vocabulary on papyrus (the Greek words being 
written in Roman letters), perhaps of the 5th or 6th 
century (iVo^. et Extr. des M8S. xviii. pi. 18); in the 
grammatical treatise of the 6th century in the palim- 
psest MS. of Licinianus in the British Museum {Cat. Ano, 
MSS, ii. pi. 1, 2) ; and in the texts of the Homilies of 
St. Avitus at Paris, perhaps of the 6th century {Pal 
Soc. i. pi. 68), the Ambrosian Josephus on papyrus, 
ascribed to the 7th century {PaL Soc, i. pi. 59), and 
the Homilies of St. Maximus of Turin, also in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan, of about the same period 
{Pal Soc. ii. pi. 32) ; and in other MSS. From the 
survival of comparatively so many literary remains in 
this style of writing, it may be inferred that it was used 
as a quick and convenient means of writing texts in- 
tended probably for ordinary use and not for the 
market. As an example, we give a few lines from 
the MS. of St. Maximus. 
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HOMILIES OF ST. MAXIMUS. — 7tH CENTURY. 

([pajtrem specialiter exsuperantium — | [mijnister in sacerdotio 
comes in ma[rtyrio] — | [labojre in cuius vultibus sanctum 
quoque — | [cre]dimus et quasi in quodam speculo — | [imagi] 
nem contuemur facile enim cogn[oscimus]) 

For our present purpose we need nofc follow in tliis 
place tbe further course of Roman cursive writing. It 
was still used in the legal documents of Italy for some 
centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and 
complicated and illegible. Facsimiles of documents of 
the eighth and ninth centuries are given by Fumagalli 
{Belle Istituzioni diplomatiche), by Sickel (Monumenta 
Graphica), in the Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, vol. i., 
in the Faleograjia artistica di MontecassinOy tav. xxxiv., 
XXXV., and by Silvestre {Palseography, i. pi. 137). The 
illegible scrawl into which it finally degenerated in 
notarial instruments of southern Italy was at length 
suppressed by order of Frederic II. in the year 1220.' 

* In the thirteenth century the Eoman cursive was unintelligible. 
Simon of Genoa, Clavis Sanctionis (1514, f. 37), says ; ** Ego vidi 
RoD)ee in gazophilaciis antiquorum monasteriorum Romse libros et 
privilegia ex hac materia {sc, charta) scripta ex litteris apud nos non 
intelligibilibus, nam figurw nee ex toto Grsecfe nee ex toto Latinse 
erant." And again, when speakin^r of papyrus (f. 47), he uses these 
words: "Ego vidi RomaB in aliquibus monasteriis antiquissima 
volumina ex eisdem litteris semi-graecis scripta ac nullis modern is 
kgibilia." See De Rossi, Codd, Palatini Latini, 1886, In trod. p. cL 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LATIN PALEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Minuscule Writing. — National Hands. 

We have now to investigate the very interesting sub- 
ject of the formation of the national handwritings of 
Western Europe, derived from Koman writing. On the 
Continent the cursive hand which has just been noticed 
became the basis of the writing of Italy, Spain, and 
Frankland, and from it were moulded the three national 
hands which we know as Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is suffi- 
ciently evident on an inspection of tbe earliest charters 
of those countries. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes 
from the cursive, with a certain admixture of uncial and 
half-uncial forms, we see the lines of demarcation between 
the three kinds of writing at length quite clearly defined. 
But it was only to be e'xpected that particularly in the 
earlier stages there should be examples which it would 
be difficult to assign definitely to either one or other of 
these national divisions ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
diJQference between a MS. written in France and another 
written in Italy is not always so strongly marked as to 
enable us to call the one decidedly Merovingian or the 
other decidedly Lombardic in its style. 
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We will examine the three hands in the order in whicTi 
they have been above referred to, reserving the Mero- 
vingian for the last, as that form of writing leads on to 
the Caroline Minuscule^ which eventualljr displaced all 
three. 



lombardic Writings. 

That the national handwriting of Italy, founded on 
the old Roman cursive, should not have developed on 
the same lines throughout the country is attributable to 
political causes. The defeat of the Lombards in northern 
Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new in- 
fluences, and checked its development in the direction 
which it continued to follow in the Lombard duchies of 
the south, and particularly in the monasteries of Monte 
Cassino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno. There- 
fore, although the title of Lombardic is given as a 
general term to the writing of Italy in the early middle 
ages, that title might be more properly restricted to its 
particular development in the south, covering the period 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and reaching its 
climax in the eleventh century. 

In an example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in 
the seventh century, the Verona Augustine (Sickel, 
Mon, Graph, iii. 1), we find the half -uncial element very 
strong, and what would be termed the Lombardic 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forms, 
rather subordinate. Again, in the Sacramentarium 
(MS. 348) of St. Gall (Pal 8oc. i. pi. 185), which 
belonged to Eemedius, Bishop of Ohur (a.d. 800-820), 
and which may therefore be placed at least as early 
as the beginning of the 9th century, if not at the end 
of the 8th century, the writing, though classed as Lom- 
bardic, is rather of the t^^pe which we should prefer to 
call modified Lombardic. In the facsimile here given, 
while the descent of the writing from the Roman cursive 
can pretty readily be traced, the national character of 
the Hand is not very marked, and it is only the letters a 
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(in the double-c form) and t whicli are absolutely Lom- 
bardic in shape. 

cafe: cxx{(Xod\f^. ccdixnccfer etrfei^t^ dig' 
nen^ ccvcco orte- crey^rccrtim CVinArnm 

SACRAMENTARIUM. — 8tH OB 9tH CENTURY. 

([inlijbata : Inprimis que tibi offerimus pro | ecclesia tua 
sawc^a . catholica . quam pacifi | care . custodire . adunare . et 
regere dig J neris . toto orbe terrarum : Una cum) 

To illustrate the Lombardic hand in one of its earliest 
stages, written cursively, we take a few lines from a 
deed of Grimoaldus IV., Duke of Benevento, of the year 
810 (Paleografia artistica di Montecassino — Lorigobardo- 
Cassinese, tav. xxxiv.) . 



DEED FttOM BENEVENTO.— A.D. 810. 
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( — iwvitis seu sponte ante cuiwscuwq2^e perso[na] | — d})bditissam 
seu preposiYos vel qw?* hab eis sunt ordi[nati] | — semp^?* iawe 
phatus cenobius abba^zi'sa vel | — on\ne^(\ue sibi subiectis absqwe 
omwi) 

Here we have a writing which is essentially the Roman 
cursive, but subjected to certain exaggerations and 
peculiarities of formation which, being filvther developed., 
afterwards mark the Lombardic hand. The open a, the 
looped t, and the e with an indented or broken back are 
letters to be noticed. The manner of writing the letter 
a above the line in a zig-zag stroke commencing with a 
curve {hab in 1. 2, and phatus in 1. 3) is only an exag- 
geration of the practice which was referred to above in 
the remarks upon the Ravenna documents. 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Albinus Placcus 
'' De Trinitate/' of the year 812, in the monastery of 
Monte Cassino (Pal. art, di M. C. tav. xxxvii). 

iXp^ncxc cSnaim uig)n4.^ f&nccnBncn 

•x^n<nnx f\x^eflC4X ixxiuf ipfutTifiJircc^ 

ALEINUS FLACCUS. — A.D. 812. 



s 



(centum qualraginta treshos divide — | triginta centum viginti 
remanent. — | egyptiomm . ad ipsas adice octo et fiun[t] | — 
triginta superat unus ipsum est ad — | Sic et ceteros annus per 
aeras discurrentes — ) 

In this example the hand is formally written as a 
book-hand, with the characteristic shapes of the letters 
a, e, and f^ now quite developed. And even at this early 
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period there is discernible the tendency to give a finish 
to short vertical strokes, as in m, n, and u, by adding 
heavy oblique heads and feet. This style of ornamental 
finish was carried to its height in the course of the 
eleventh century, and had the result of imparting to 
Lombardic writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine and heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance 
which has gained for it the name of broken Lombardic. 
The facsimile which follows is a good specimen of this 
type. It is from a Lectionary written at Monte Cassino 
between the years 1058 and 1087 {Pal art. dl M. 0^ 
tav. xlv.). 

xicf ^ Iccuur xicf 
(ccxupxini- (uc^'i^fi 

LECTIONAUY. — A.B. 1058-1087. 

(nos et lavit nos | a peccatis nostiis in | sanguine sue/ et fe | 
cit nostncm regnum | sacerdotes dec et) 

After this period the Lombardic hand declines in 
beauty and becomes more angular. A specimen of the 
later style is found in a commentary on monastic rules 
by Bernard, abbot of Monte Cassino from 1264 to 1282 
{Pal. art, di M. C. tav. liii ). 
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fiwr fepu >nc^ ui:^^c6< {iv^ituthi t 

MONASTIC RULES. — A.D. 1264-1282. 

(sum . id est tributum qriod ex debito debent | sicwt servi 
domino videlicet septem yiaihus in | die et seniel in nocte 
psallere . non negli [ gant reddere . id e^^ reddant diligenter | 
et studiose . debent enim habere a biblio[theca]) 

Visigothic WritiDg. 

Visigothic is the title given to the national writing of 
Spain derived from the Eoman cursive. It runs a course 
very close to that of the Lombardic, developing a book- 
hand of distinctive character^ which is well established 
in the eighth and ninth centuries and lasts down to the 
twelfth century. Its final disuse was due, as in the case 
of the other continental national hands, to the advance 
of the Caroline minuscule hand, which, however, as was 
to be expected, could only displace the native hand by 
degrees, making its presence felt at first in the north of 
the Peninsula.^ In the collection of photographic fac- 
similes Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae, edited by P. 

^ " Dans un des volumes acquis par nous se trouve le catalogue des 
llvres que le monast^re de Silos po8^edait au commencement du xiiie 
siecle .... Le redacteur du catalogue a pris soin d'avertir que 
plusieurs des iivres de son abbaye ^taient ecrits en lettres fran^aises 

C'est une allusion k la revolution qui s'introduit au xii® 

siecle, et peut-etre d^s le xi^, dans les habitudes des copistes espagnolf, 
probablement sous I'influence des colonies fran^aises que notre ^rande 
abbaye de Cluni envoya dans plusieurs dioceses d'Espagne.'* — Deliele, 
Melanges de Fal^ographie, p. 59, 
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Ewald and G. Loewe (Heidelberg, 1883), the course of 
the Visigothic writing can be fairly followed. In the 
cursive hand of the seventh century we find little varia- 
tion from the Roman cursive ; but almost immediately we 
are in the presence of a half-cursive book-hand {Ex, 4) 
which is attributed to the 7th or 8th century, and 
which has already assumed a distinctive character, as 
will be seen from the following facsimile. It comes 
from a treatise of St. Augustine in a MS. in the Escurial, 

ST. AUGUSTINE. — 7tH OR StH CENTURY. 

([qTi]od scit medicus esse noxium sanitati | — medicus ergo ut 
egvum exaudiat | — voluntatem . denique etiam ipsa | — accipit 
propter quod ter dow^nwm rogabit | — mea nam virtus in in- 
firmitate perficitur ] — tur a te stiraulus carnis quern accepisti) 

In this specimen the old forms of the Roman cursive 
letters are treated in a peculiar method^ the inclination 
of the writing to the left imparting a compressed and 
angular character. The high-shouldered letter r and 
the ordinary t are already in the forms which at a later 
period are prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter 
g is beginning to take the q-form which makes it the 
most characteristic letter of the Visigothic alphabet. 
It is interesting to notice the shapes of a and u (the 
linking of the first letter which distinguishes it, as in 
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its Roman prototype, from the independently written a, 
still being observed), the forms of p, and the different 
changes of t when in combination with other letters — 
all referable to their Roman ancestors. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth 
centuries we find a small evenly-written hand, in which 
the light and heavy strokes are in strong contrast, the 
inclination of the letters being still rather to the left. 
But we choose our next facsimile from a MS. which is 
of a rather more formal type, and is a more direct link 
in the development of the later style. It is from a MS. 
of the Etymologies of St. Isidore, in the Escurial, of 
the first half of the 9th century [Ex, 14). 

ulttri ncu« ld5otnuncul34>cut^ 

ST. ISIDORE. — 9th century. 

(sunt nova. Testamentum | au/em novum . ideo nuncupatur . | 
quia innovat., non enim ilium | discunt . nisi homines reno- 
vati I ex vetu state per gratiam et perti — ) 

The letters of the Visigothic hand are here fully 
developed ; and at the same time the thickening or 
clubbing of the tall vertical strokes seems to indicate 
the influence of the French school. Attention may be 
drawn to the occurrence in the last line of the abbre- 
viated form of fer peculiar to the Visigothic hand^ 
which in other count rios would represent p?'o. 
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We advance some hundred years, and select our next 
facsimile from a Martyrology in the British Museum 
(Pal, 80c, i. pi. 95), which was written in the diocese 
of Burgos in the year 919. 

lufticraim captee^pLecca/ ouCuS 
adroLLiutuf ^rfdc" d^ooui* twaxL 

akf caiLi cumfilio m€t> furmiTv 

MARTYROLOGY. — A.D. 819. 

(inssit cnm capite plecti : quumque | decollatus esset beatus 
Prota I sius/ ego servus ChTisti Philippus | abstuli cum fiJio 
meo furtim | nocte corpora sanctsi / et in domo) 

It will be seen that this specimen differs from the 
last one in being rather squarer in form of letters and in 
having the vertical strokes finer. There is, in fact, a 
decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. The 
MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calli- 
graphy, and therefore rather in advance of others of 
the same period which still retain much of the older 
character, and is dominated by the increasing influence 
of the French hand. In passing, the use of the con- 
junction quum in our specimen may be noticed, a practice 
of Visigothic scribes, while those of other nations employ 
the form cum. 

The squareness and thinness of type which we have 

seen appearing in the above specimen increases in course 

of time, and is most characteristic of later Visigothic 

writing of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries* In 

16 
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this change, too, we may trace the same inflaence which 
is seen at work in other handwritings of Western Europe 
of that period. 

Our last Visigotliic facsimile is supplied by a MS. of 
the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse, now in the 
British Museum ^al. Soc. i. pi. 48), which was written 
in the monastery of St. Sebastian of Silos, in the diocese 
of Burgos, in the year 1109. 

lnc6ftiTut>. " S^f/^^^^ "^I^^AqcU 
axux&^itb u&iaum dm tfdfaufi&jajx^ 

COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE. A.D. 1109. 

(ad hanc ecc\esia,m. portrait • nt semper sibi | socios requirat . 
cuw quos precipitetur | in geenna. semper enim hec iculier 
etiaTW I ante adventum domini parturiebat | in dolorib?/5 suis • 
que est antiqua ecclesia | patrum et profeifarum , et sanctorum 
et a^ostoloium) 

Merovingian "Writing. 

The hands which have been classed as Merovingian, 
practised as they were over the whole extent of the 
Frankish empire, were on that account of several types ; 
and, as has been already stated^ the boundary line 
between the different national hands is not always to 
be accurately traced. First to consider the style of 
writing to which the name of Merovingian may par 
excellence be applied, we turn to the many official 
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documents still in existence of the Merovingian dynasty 
which are to be found in facsimile in such works as 
Letronne^s Diplomata (1848)^ the Facsimile de Chartes 
et Biplomes Merovingiens et Carlovingiens of Jules 
Tardif (1866), the Kaiserur'kunden in Ahhildungen of 
von Sjbel and Sickel (1880, etc.), and the MusSe des 
Archives Dep art eynent ales (1878). In these the Koman 
cursive is transformed into a curiously cramped style of 
writing, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
strokes usually slender, and the heads and tails of letters 
exaggerated. As an example we may take a section 
from a charter of Childebert III., in favour of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, of the year 695 (Tardif, Monuments His- 
toriques, p. 28). 



X ^r^ — / 




¥ 



^i^f^^vmt^s 






mm(^Si 



\v 






CHARTER OF CHILDEBERT III. A.D. 695. 

([sexcenjtus euin roganti pro ipso conposuisset et pro [ — » 
[noncojpanti Hosdinio in page Belloacense ad intc[gi'um] — 
per suo estrumentum delegassefc vel fir[inasset] | — ibidem ad 
presens aderat interrogatum fuit j — sua in suprascripto loco 
Hosdinio ipsius Hai[noni] | — [v]el firniasset sed ipsi Boo^ 
thdiuus clirccus in) 
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There is no difficulty in tracing the descent of the 
various forms of letters here employed from the parent 
stock, the Roman cursive. But, besides such shapes 
fis those of the varying t and the high-written a and 
the coalescing form of the same letter in combination, 
as in the word ad^ which at once arrest the eye, special 
notice may be taken of the narrow double-c shaped a, 
which is characteristic in this hand, and, in a less degree, 
of the u, worn down into a curved or sickle-shaped stroke 
— a form which is found in the book-hand, not only as 
an over-written u, but also as a letter in the body of 
the writing. 

The book-hand immediately derived from this style 
of writing, which is, in fact, the same hand moulded into 
a set calligraphic style, appears in various extant MSS. 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. We select a speci- 
men from a Lectionary of the Abbey of Luxeuil, written 
in the year 669.^ 

LECTIONARY OP LUXEUIL. — ^A.D. 669. 

(hie est qui verhum audit et continuo c[um gau] | dio accipit 
illud non habet autem in s[e radicem] | sed est temporalis, 
facta autem tri[bulatione] | et persecutione . propter verbum . 
coii[tinuo] I scandalizatur, qui autem est semina[tus]) 

* See Notice stir un Manuscrit de VAhhaye de iMoreuil, by L. 
Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des MSS., tome xxxi. ; and Questions 
Merovingiennes, no. iii., by J. Havet (1885). 
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As an example of the same type of writing, but of 
later date, the following facsimile is taken from a MS. 
of Pope Gregory^s Moraliay probably of the latter part 
of the 8th century, in the British Museum (Add. MS., 
31,031 ; Cat. Anc. MSB. ii. pi. 33). 

ST. GREGORY^S MORALIA. 8tH CENTURY. 

(deseratur . Quia et frustra velociter currit — [ veniat deficit. 
Hinc est enim qwod de reprobis — | sustinenciam. hinc est enim 
quod de electis suis — | mansistis mecum in temtacionibus meis . 
hinc — [ ad finem iustus perse verasse describitur) 

Of other types of handwriting which were used within 
the limits of the Prankish empire and which must be 
considered under the present division, there are some 
which bear a close resemblance to the Lombardic style — 
so close, indeed, that many MSS. of this character have 
been classed as Lombardic. We are here, in fact, in 
presence of the same difficulties as have been noticed 
under the section dealing with Lombardic writing ; and 
have to deal with examples, any classification of which, 
in face of their mixed character, cannot but be to some 
extent arbitrary. 

The following specimen is from the Haney MS. 5041, 
in the British Museum, containing theological treatises, 
and homilies, of the end of the 7th century. It can- 
not be doubted that the volume was written in France, 
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and in the character of individual letters it is of the 
Merovingian type, while in general appearance it has 
rather a Lombardic cast. 

Qatlr&mp4ica:^4>!if (urqptc cccjcctnTuJjine- 

HOMILIES. LATE 7tH CENTURY. 

(Cum praees hominibus memento quia tibi est dews | iudicans 
homines scito quia ipse iudicaveris — | Qui Jocum pr^dicationis 
suscipit ad altitudine | boni actionis ad excel sa transeat et 
eorum | qui sibi commissi sunt opera transcendat) 

The letters which may be specially noticed are the a 
and the sickle-shaped u which were referred to above. 

There are also a certain number of extant MSS. of the 
eighth and ninth centuries of a particular type, of which 
some were certainly written in France, while others 
appear to have been written in Italy. There seems then 
to be a doubt whether we should class this hand as 
Lombardic or as a variation of Merovingian. It cer- 
tainly approached more nearly to the Lombardic style. 
It appears, for example, in the Paris MS. 3836, con- 
taining a collection of Ecclesiastical Canons, of the 8th 
century {PaL 80c. i. pi. 8, 9) ; in some leaves of the early 
part of the 8th century added to a MS. of Homilies, etc., 
written at Soissons early in that century %- and, on the 

^ See Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bihliotheque 
Koyale de Belgique, by L. Delisle, in Notices et Extraits des Mo8.f 
tome xxxi. Mods. Delisle classes these leaves as Lombardic, and 
remarks : " II nous fait voir combien Temploi de F^criture lombardique, 
import^e chez nous par des moines italieiis, devait 6tre ordinaire dang 
les abbaves fraaaues.'* 
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other hand, in the Ilarley MS. 3063, the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Pauhne Epistles {Cat. 
Anc. 3188. ii pi. 35), of the 9th century, which, from 
internal evidence seems to have been written in Italy. 
We select a few lines from the Soissons MS. 



tcU 






eienimtcet 



SERMON OF ST. CiESARIUS. — 8tH CENTURY. 

(aliis maledicere propter illud quod scriptu[in] — | regnum d^i 
possedibunt , Numquam iurar[e] — | vir multum iurans im-, 
plebitur iniqiiitat[e] — | de domo illius plaga . Quod autem! 
dicit de do — | plagam.' non de domo terrena sed de anima ei). 



But it must not be forgotten that the Uncial and Half- 
uncial styles were still employed for the production of 
the greater number of literary MSS. ; and that the pro- 
fessional scribes, who were of course expert both in 
those formal book-hands and in the more cursive characters 
of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing with- 
out special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the different hands* Thus we are prepared 
to find the influence of the uncial and half-.uncial showing 
itself in modifying the extravagances of the cursive 
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Merovingian, and, on the other hand, the cursive breaking 
out among lines written in a more formal character. 
Two very interesting MSIS. in a variety of hands in 
which these influences are marked have "been described 
by Monsieur Delisle : Notice sur un Manuscrit Mero- 
vingien d'Eugi/ppius (1875) written early in the 8th 
century, and Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la 
Bibliotheque d'Epinal (1878) of the Epistles of St. 
Jerome, written in the year 744. The two following 
facsimiles represent two of the many hands employed. 

EUGYPPIUS. — 8th century. 

( — e potuerit quod per serpen tern dictum | — fructu ligni illius 
vescerentur quia sci | — dews propter dinoscentiam boni et ma | 
— [bojnum creature suae creator invi | — [spirjitali mente 
praeditus credere | — [crejdere ipsi non possit ♦ propterea 
mu— ) 

Here we have a hand cast into a fairly simple form, 
but in some words using more cursive letters than in 
others. 

In the next example the influence of the half- uncial 
style is more evident, and the minuscnle book-hand has 
here advanced to that stage of development which only 
required a master to mould it into the simple and elegant 
form which it was soon to receive. 
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u fTU ccc p rt) rew ej f a m p dtot. 

ST. JEROME. AD. 744. 

( — ri oportet . ante tribunal Chm^i | — [cojrporis sui . prout 
gessit , sive bonu??^ . | — te virgo . filia Sion . quia magna | — 
[t]ua cffunde sicut . aqua cor . con[tra] | — [man] us tuas . pro 
remedium pecca[torum] | — [lajmentationem . etnullo quidew) 

Later examples of tlie eighth century continue to 
show an advance towards the desired minuscule literary 
hand which should take the place of the less convenieut 
uncial writing. 



The Caroline Reform. 

The period of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history 
of the handwritings of Western Europe. With the 
revival of learning naturally came a reform of the writing 
in which the works of literature were to be made known. 
A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of church 
books; and this work naturally brought with it a great 
activity in the writing schools of the chief monastic 
centres of France. And in none was there greater 
activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of Alcnin 
of York, who was abbot of St. Martinis from 796 to 804, 
was specially developed the exact hand which has received 
the name of the Caroline Minuscule. Monsieur Delisle, 
in his Memoire sur VEcole calb'graphique de Tours au 
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*V siMe (1885) ^ enumerates as many as twenty-five 
MSS. of the Carlovingian period still in existence which, 
from the character of the writing, may be ascribed to 
the school of Tours or at least to scribes connected with 
that school. 

Of the capital writing employed in the titles and other 
ornamental parts of such MSS, we need not concern 
ourselves ; but^ besides the minuscule hand^ there is a 
hand, employed, in a sense, as an ornamental form of 
writing, which is characteristic of the school and is 
adapted from the Roman Half-uncial hand of the sixth 
century. We select a few lines from one of Monsieur 
Delisle^s facsimiles^ taken from a MS. at Quedlinburg. 

hiCrcr^tutc CtcxmpuLLxcumo 
Leo quod hch^cxiiyjcrxitriixpcx^^ 

uimCNirurn ccxccidir Cxrfw 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS. — EARLY 9tH CENTURY. 

(ne crevit et ampulla cum o | leo quod benedixerat super | con- 
stratum marmorem pa | vimentum caecidib et in | tegra est 
inventa) 

If reference is made to the facsimiles of half-uncial 
writing above (p. 202) it will be seen how in this hand 
the sentiment of breadth in the older hand is maintained, 
as e.g, in the sweeping strokes of r and s^ and in the width 

^ Extrait des Memoir es de VAcademie des Inscri'ptions et Belles^ 
Lett res f tome xxxli. 
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and curves of a and m. The shape of g is also to be 
noticed j and not less the employment of the capital N. 
The habit of copying this fine bold type of early 
writing undoubtedly contributed to the elegance of the 
minuscule hand which was developed in the French 
school. Of this hand the following example is selected 
from the same MS. of Quedlinburg. 

C^ubcrtb:cAprxrum xuzouitwtrpxC 
xovxtm mxnupr^uefftf IjonTxixnCX. 
copiofilxczifcffHjuer^^T^ iur^ 
rc^vc tricoU>mtr'j<J'ofotfxupc^t| 
XAnzAXT'ctrnir^xxiLo' idquodipfX^ 
COTchxc uertzsLffkxebxrnur'^ hion 

SULPICIUS SEVEKUS. — EARLY 9tH CENTURY. 

(ex uberibw5 caprarum ant ovium pas | torum manu praessis • 
longalinea | copiosilactis eflluere/ Piier , sur | rexit incolomis. 
Nos obstupefacti | tantae rei miraculo . id quod ipsa |,cogebafj 
Veritas fatebamur , non) 

We now leave for the present the further consideration 
of this new style and devote the following chapter to an 
examination of the early Irish and English schools of 
writing, which followed a different line from that of the 
continental national hands. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

LATIN PAL-S:OGEAPHY. — CONTINUED. 

Irish Writing. 

The origin and development of the early handwritings 
of our own Islands differ from those of the continental 
nations of Western Europe which have been examined 
in the last chapter. While on the continent the Roman 
Cursive hand formed the basis of the national forms of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the 
Roman Half -uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and 
the consequent spread of civilization naturally fostered 
the growth of literature and the development of a 
national school of writing; while at a later period the 
isolation of the country prevented the introduction of 
new ideas and changes which contact with neighbouring 
nations invariably effects. Ireland borrowed the types 
for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them ; and we must assume 
that the greater number of those MSS. were written in 
the half-uncial character, and that there was an unusually 
scanty number of uncial MSS» among the works thus 
imported; otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
development of the Irish hand on the line which it 
followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek Palaeography we 
had occasion to notice the very gradual changes which 
came over the handwriting of Greece, confined as it was 
to a comparatively small district and to a single language. 
In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly marked. 
The hand which the modern Irish scholar writes is 
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essentially, in the forms of its letters, the pointed hand 
of the early middle ages ; and there is no class of MSS. 
which can be more perplexing to the palaeographer than 
Irish MSS. Having once obtained their models, the 
Irish scribes developed their own style of writing and 
went on practising it, generation after generation, with 
an astonishing uniformity. The English conquest did 
not disturb this even course. The invaders concerned 
themselves not with the language and littrature of the 
country. They were content to use their own style of 
writing for grants of land and other official deeds ; but 
they left the Irish scribes to go on produciog MSS. in 
the native characters. 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms : 
the round and the pointed. Of pure uncial writing we 
have to take no account. There are no undisputed 
Irish MSS. in existence which are written in that style ; 
although the copy of the Gospels in uncials, which was 
found in the tomb of St. Kilian and is preserved at 
Wiirzburg, has been quoted as an instance of an Irish 
uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary uncial characters 
and bears no indication of Irish nationality (Z. and W., 
Exemplay 58). 

The round Irish hand is half -uncial, and in its characters 
there is close relationship with the Roman half-uncial 
writing as seen in the MSS. of Italy and France dating 
from the fifth or sixth century. A comparison of the 
earliest surviving Irish MSS. with specimens of this 
style leaves no room to doubt the origin of the Irish 
round hand; and, without accepting the traditional as- 
cription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Columba 
or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation in 
dating some as far back as the seventh century. We 
may therefore place the period of the first development 
of the Irish round hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Soman half-uncial MSS. of which 
time evidently served as models. 

Among the oldest extaut Irish MS. of this character 
is the fragmentary copy of the Gospels, of an early 
version, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin {Nat. 
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MSS. Ireland, i. pi. 2 ; Pal Soc. ii. pi. 33), wliicli Is to 
be ascribed to the latter part of the 7th century. The 
writing bears a very close resemblance to the con- 
tinental half-uncial hand, but at the same time has the 
distinct impress of its Irish nationality, indicated gene- 
rally in a certain angular treatment of some of the 
strokes which in the Eoman half-uncial MSS. are 
round, 

Curtti^ut^f \1p4iKu eftrcdeui cLct 
CC^ |ao|4liali^o jCf ttocfpoiaani cih 

^tmftt n^c^ldr^MV^cpe^ lasttoftiti 

GOSPELS. — LATE 7tH CENTURY. 

([ami]cus mens snpervenit de via a [J me] | et non habeo quod 
ponani an[te ilium] | ad ille deintus respondens [dicit no] | li 
mihi molestus esse iam ostiu[m clusum] | estet pueri in cubi- 
culo mecum [sunt] | non possum surgere et dare) 



The MS. may be cited as a specimen of a style of 
writing which was no doubb pretty widely used at the 
time for the production of MSS. of a good class — a 
careful working book-hand, which, however, did not 
compete with the sumptuous style for which the Irish 
scribes had by this time become famous. The same 
kind of writing, but more ornamental, is found in a 
Psalter {Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pi. 3, 4) traditionally 
ascribed to St. Columba, but probably also of the same 
date as the Gospels just described. 

No school of writing developed so thoroughly, and. 
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apparently, so quickly, the purely ornamental side of 
calligraphy as the Irish school. The wonderful inter- 
laced designs which were introduced as decorative 
adjuncts to Irish MSS. of the seventh and eighth 
centuries are astonishing examples of skilful drawing 
and generally of brillant colouring. And this passion 
for ornamentation also affected the character of the 
writing in the more elaborately executed MSS. — some- 
times even to the verge of the fantastic. Not only were 
fancifully formed initial letters common in the principal 
decorated pages, but the striving after ornamental effect 
also manifests itself in the capricious shapes given to 
various letters of the text whenever an opportunity 
could be founds as, for instance, at the end of a line. 
The ornamental round hand which was elaborated under 
this influence^ is remarkable both for its solidity and its 
graceful outlines. The finest MS. of this style is the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the *^Book of 
Kells,'^ now in the library of Trinity College^ Dublin 
(Nat. MJS8, Ireland, i. pi. 7-17; JPal 8oe. i. pi. 55-58, 
88y 89), in which both text and ornamentation are 
brought to the highest point of excellence. 



omt)cx33uuucx)ecRuoe— 



B OK OF KELLS. — 7th C£NTUKY. 
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(fecit . Se ipsnni non p[otest sal] | vum facere si rex Israh[el 
est des] | cendaf- nunc de cruce[et crede] | mus ei . Confidit in 
do?wmo [et nunc li] | beret eum si vult dixit) 

AUhough tradition declares that the MS. belonged to 
St. Columba, who died in the year 507, it does not 
appear to be older than the latter part of the seventh 
centurj. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book 
of Kells itself, which Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth 
century, saw at Kildare, and which he declared was so 
wonderful in the execution of its intricate ornamental 
designs that its production was rather to be attributed 
to the hand of an angel than to haman skill. The oftener 
and the more closely he examined it, the more he found 
in it to excite his admiration/ 

Another MS. of Irish execution, which is of the same 
character, but not nearly so elaborate as the Book of 
Kells, is the copy of the Gospels of St. Chad, at Lich- 
field (PaZ. Soc. i. pi. 20, 21, 35). But the grand style of 
round half-uncial writing which is used in these MSS. 
was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
li'^erature or the requiremeuts of daily intercourse, and, 
after reaching the culminating point of excellence in the 
Book of Kells, it appears to have quickly deteriorated — 
at ail events, the lack of surviving examples would 
appear to indicate a limit to its practice. The MS. of 
the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
now in the Bodleian Library, is a late specimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and rough style of the 
writing contrast very markedlv with the practised 
exactness of the older MSS. 

^ " Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem invitaveris 
et longe penitius ad artis arcana transpeiietraveris, tarn delicatas et 
subtiles, tain arctas et artitas, tam nodosas et vinculatim colligatas, 
tamque recentibus adhuc coloribus illustratas no<"are poteris intri- 
caturas, ut vera haec omria potius angelica quam humana diligentia 
jam asseveraveris esse composita. Haec equidem quanto frequentius 
et diligentius mtueor, semper qiiaf^i novis abstnpeo, semper magis ac 
maifis admiranda conspicio." — Topographia HihernicBy ii. 38. See 
Nat. MSS. Ireland, ii. pi. 66. 
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p^nophepcES audicnKnUo 
dbT2Qcharnseclsiqiiis ^cmp 
tjmacom cgemranjautEin lU 
tiaiidiUTK7neq:siquis pcrnoi? 

GOSPELS OF MACEEGOL.-^ABOUT A.D. 800. 

(prophetas audiant illo[s] — | abracham sed siqnis ex mo[rtuis] 
— I [paenijtentiam agent ait autem ill [i] | — iK^/^audiunt neqwe 
si qiiis ex inor[tuis]) — 

The pointed Irish nand was derived from the same 
source as the round hand. On the continent we have 
seen that the national cursive hands were but sequels 
of the Roman Cursive subjected to varying conditions^ 
and were distinct from the literary or book hands which 
were used contemporaneously by their side. The Irish 
scribes had, or at least followed, but one model — the 
Roman Half-uncial. The pointed hand is nothing more 
than a modification of the round-hand, with the same 
forms of letters subjected to lateral compression and 
drawn out into points or hair-lines, and is a minuscule 
hand. There cannot be much doubt that this style of 
writing came into existence almost contemporaneously 
with the establishment of a national hand. The round 
hand no doubt preceded it ; but the necessity for a 
more cursive character must have made itself felt almost 
at once. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in some of the pages of the Book of Kells, a 
fact which proves its full establishment at a much eai'lier 
period. The Book of Dimma {Nat. M8S. Ireland, 
i. pi. 18, 19) has been conjecturally ascribed to a period 
of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the 
eighth century. The first example to which a certain 
date can be given on grounds of internal evidence which 
IT 
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are fairly couclusive is the Book of Armagh {l^at» MSS. 
Ireland, i. pi. 25-29), a MS. containing portions of the 
New Testament and other matter, written, as it seems^ 
by Ferdomnach, a scribe who died in the year 84k 

BCOK OF ARMAGH. — BEFORE A.D. 844 

([Id]eo dico vohis ne soliciti sitis animae | quid manducetis aut 
corpori ve^to quid \ induamini nonne anima plus est quam 
ses I ca et corpus quam aesca Yesiimenfum | respicite volatilia 
cseli quoniam non sarunt \ neque congregant in horrea et patei' | 
vesper cselestis pascit ilia nonne vos | magis plures estis illis) 

There is a close resemblance between the writing of 
this MS, and that of the pointed hand written in 
England at the same period. 

The MS. of the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the 
Lambeth Library (Nat. M8S. Ireland, i. pi. 30, 31) 
of the end of the 9th or beginning of the lOfch century 
may be referred to as a specimen of the very delicate 
and rather cramped writing which the Irish scribes at 
this time affected. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the pointed 
hand took the final stereotyped form which it was to 
follow in the future, and had assumed the angular shapes 
which are henceforth characteristic of the Irish hand. 
Asa good example of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury we select a passage from the Gospels of Maelbri^hte 
{Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pi. 40-42; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 212), 
written in the year 1 1 38, and now in the British Museum. 
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)^e^ tiY^rnl5er1)4tniAw. ^eUt« Acrt* t^^ 

GOSPELS OF M^LBRIGHTB. — A.D. 1138. 

(Penitentiam e^ reniisionem peccator?/m \n omne^ gen | tes 
incipientibws ab ierusolima. Vos autem tes | tes estis horuw. 
Et ego mitto promissum pafris | mei in vos. Vos autem sedete 
hie in civitate quo | adusgwe induamini virtuteexalto. Eduxit | 
autem eos u^que in bethaniam. Et elevatis manibws | suis 
be/^edmY eis. Et iattum est cum b^^nediceret illis re | cessit ab 
eis et ferebatwr in celz^m et ipsi adoran[tes]) 

In the writing of this MS. the old forms of letters 
have undergone but little change, but yet they have 
assumed the essential character of the Irish mediaeval 
hand. Attention may also be drawn to the use of certain 
forms of abbreviation which are found almost exclusively 
in Irish and English MSS. 

But while the writing of Ireland remained untouched 
by external influences, and passed on from generation to 
generation with little change, the influence which, in 
revenge, it exercised abroad was very wide. We shall 
presently see how England >yas almost entirely indebted 
to Ireland for her national handwriting. In the early 
middle ages Irish missionaries spread over the Continent 
and founded religious houses in France and Italy and 
other countries, and where they settled there the Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as 
Luxeuil in France, WuTzbnrcr in Germany, Sfc. Gall in 
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Switzerland, and Bobio in Italy, it flourished. At first, 
naturally, the JSISS. thus produced were true specimens 
of the Irish hand. But thus distributed in isolated spots, 
as the bonds of connection with home became loosened 
and as the influence of the native styles of writing in 
their neighbourhoods made itself more felt, the Irish 
writers would gradually lose the spirit of their early 
teaching and their writing would become traditional and 
simply imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at 
these Irish settlements have none of the beauty of the 
native hand ; all elasticity disappears, and we have only 
the form without the spirit. 



English Writing. 

The history of writing in England previous to the 
Norman Conquest takes a wider range than that of 
writing in Ireland, although^ at least in the earlier 
periods, it runs on the same lines. Here we have to 
take into account influences which had no part in the 
destinies of the Irish hand. In England there were two 
early schools of writing at work : the one originating 
from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated the 
national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long 
time foreign domination ; the other, the school of the 
Roman missionaries, essentially a foreign school making 
use of the foreign styles which they brougbt with them 
but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be 
gathered regarding the foreign school from the few 
remains which it has left behind. That the Roman 
Rustic capital writing was made use of by the missionaries 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat 
must have been at Canterbury, is proved by the occur- 
rence of such specimens as those found in a Psalter of 
about A.D. 700, in the Cottonian collection, which belonged 
to St Augustine's monastery at Canterbury (Cat. Anc. 
MSS. ii pi. 12, 13), and in one or two charters, or, more 
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properly, copies of charters. The Psalter just referred 
to also affords an example of the character which the 
foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury school — an 
unmistakably local character, of which, however, so few 
specimens have survived that perhaps no better proof, 
negative as it is, could be found of the failure of the 
"Eoman majuscule styles of writing to make their way in 
the country. The celebrated copy of the Bible, the 
**' Codex Amiatinus,^' ^ which was presumably written in 
Northumbria about the year 700, must not be taken as 
an example of native uncial writing. The style is quite 
foreign ; the MS. is probably the work of foreign scribes, 
and has none of the local cast which belongs to the 
Canterbury uncial hand. We must suppose that the 
Canterbury school of writing ceased to exist at a com- 
paratively early period; and, as it had no influence upon 
the native hand, its interest for us is merely incidental. 

The introduction of the foreign minuscule hand in the 
tenth century is due to later political causes and to the 
giowth of intercourse with the Continent ; and it must 
be considered as altogether unconnected with the early 
foreign school which has just been discussed. 

Now, as to the native school of writing — 

St. Columba^s settlement in lona was the centre from 
whence proceeded the founders of monasteries in northern 
Britain ; and in the year 634 the Irish missionary Aidan 
founded the see of Lindisfarne (Holy Isle), which 
became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Irish hand 
transplanted into new soil, and for a time the English 
style is scarcely to be distinguished from that of the 
sister island. But gradually distinctions arose, and the 
English school, under wider influences, developed more 
graceful forms and threw off the restraints which fettered 
the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of English 
writing on the same lines as that of Ireland, and to 
examine the two styles, the round and the pointed, which 

2 See above, p. 194. 
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here, as in Ireland, were adopted as national forms of 
writing. The round hand again is a half- uncial hand. 
Uncial writing, as we have seen, was excluded from 
Irish writing and therefore finds no place m the Enghsh 
school of St. Aidants followers. 

The earliest and most beautiful MS. of the English 
round half-uncial is the copy of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
or the ''Durham Book/^ m the British Museum [Vol. 
Soc. i. pi. 3-6, 22, Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. pi. 841), said 
to have been written by Badfrith, Bishop of Lmdisfarne, 
about the year 700. 

quoTiiocm.ipsi 

M^ COUSpljpAuiItUT^- 

JL.. ^^5^ ^^^^ d^fe- y>^ncfY^i^ 

f7%CoJ0L quiesuTauucT 
GtsiaaTKnufcraam 

LINDISFABNE GOSPELS- — ABOUT A.D. 700. 



(Beati qui lugunt | quoniam ipsi | consolahuntur | Beati qui 
esuriunt | et sitiunt iustitiam || Gloss : eadge bi^on ^a 'Se 
pfemsanas | for ^on ^a | gefroefrerl bi^Son | eadge bi^on 'Sa Se 
hyncgra'S | and ^yrstas so^faestnisse) 



This very beautiful hand leaves nothing to be desired 
in the precision and grace with which it is executed^ 
andfairly rivals the great Irish MSS. of the same period* 
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The glosses in the Northumbrian dialect were added by 
Aldred, a writer of the tenth century. 

The round hand was used for books, and, less fre- 
quently, even for charters, during the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; but, although in very carefully written MSS. 
the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels appears generally to have ceased at 
an early date. We give a specimen of a lighter character 
from a fragmentary copy of the Gospels which belonged 
to the monastery of St Augustine, Canterbury, though 
not necessarily written there {Val, Soc. i. pi. 8; Cat. 
Anc, MSS, ii. pi. 17, 18). It is probably of the end of 
the 8th century. 

G]vae GUTTi Spiioioe ocbs^co^. 
6o}Juin,x}6i esc Cuth uho ocu<Lc 
ipuTaxm njrciixTiJ& qiioc chuos 
ocu6os hooSeiKjeiTTi tmrq 

CANTERBURY GOSPELS. LATE 8tH CENTURY. 

(erne euni et proice ahs te. \ bonum tibi est cum uno oculo | 
in vitani intrare quam duos | oculos iiabentem mitti | in 
gehennam ignis) 

In its original state this MS. must have been a volume 
of extraordinary magnificence, adorned with paintings 
and illuminated designs, and having many leaves stained, 
after the ancient method, a beautiful purple, a few of 
which still remain. 

Other specimens of this hand are found m the Durham 
Cassiodorus {PaL Soc 1. ph 164), the Epinal Glossary 
(Early Engl. Text Soc), and in some charters {Facs. 
Anc. Oh, i. 15, ii. 2, 3^ Pal. Soc, i, pi. 10). One of the 
latest MSS. in which the hand is written in its best 
form is the " Liber Viisd/' or list of benefactors of Durham 
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{Cat, Anc. M88. ii. pi. 25; Pal. Sac, i..pl. 238), which 
was compiled about the year 840. 

For study of the pointed Euj^lish hand there has sur- 
vived a fair amount of material. This form of writing 
was used both for books and documents ; but^ as might 
be expected, it is chiefly seen in the latter. The Fac- 
similes of Ancient Charters in the British Museum and 
the Facsimiles of A'nglo- Saxon MSS, (Rolls Series), 
besides many plates published by the Palaeographical 
Society, contribute largely to oar knowledge of the 
different varieties of the hand as practised in various 
parts of the country, and we are even able to distinguish 
certain forms as peculiar to certain districts. The period 
covered by existing documents in the pointed- hand, 
properly so called, ranges from the eighth to the tenth 
century ; later than this time, the changes effected in 
its structure by contact with southern influences mark a 
new departure. In the oldest specimens the writing 
generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of 
shape which we have noticed in other handwritings in 
their early stages. Then comes the tendency to lateral 
compression and fanciful variations from the older and 
simpler types. In illustration of the progress of this 
hand it will be convenient to select facsimiles from both 
books and documents in chronological order, the dis- 
tinction between book-hand and cursive hand being not 
very marked, although here, as elsewhere, we must 
expect rather more care in the writing of books than in 
that of documents. 

Our first example shall be selected from the remark- 
ably handsome copy of Bedels *' Ecclesiastical History," 
in the University Library of Cambridge, written probably 
not long after the year 730 and, it has been conjectured, 
at Epternach, or some such Anglo-Saxon colony on the 
Continent. The MS. is also famous as containing the 
original Anglo-Saxon of the song of Csedmoa (PaL 8oc. 
i. pL 139, 140). 
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BEDE's ecclesiastical history. — MIDDLE OF 8tH CENTURY. 

([divijnitus adiiitus . gratis canendi — [ et supervacui poematis 
facere — | [rejligionem pertinent religiosam eius — | [hajbitu 
seczdari iisq^/e ad tempora \sto — | carminum aliqwando didicerat 
— I laetitiae causa decrelum iit) 

Nothing could be finer of its kind than the broad, 
bold, style of this hand, and it requires no demonstration 
to explain its evolution from the perfect round hand of 
the early Irish and English scribes who could execute 
such books as the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

We make an advance of some half-centurv and next 
take a few lines from a charter of Cynewulf, King of the 
Mercians, of the year 812 (PaZ. Sue. i pi. 11). 

ettei]^!^ tt^i 9xdq<C ]SUwtt? iH^^T^ 
liUtic^f uociconcttf \fj:<y i?ifcyiibt\qotiem 

MERCIAN CHARTER. — A.D. 812. 
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(Indictione v. Regni quoqwe gloriosissimi Me[rcioruin] — | 
eventos verbi gratia placuit itaque reg[i] — | — eoruni consen- 
tientibus firmiter perager[e] — | hlincas vocitantur iuxta distri- 
butionem — | — lond appellatur. Quam terrairf vide[licet]) 

The writing of this document is more laterally com- 
pressed than the preceding example, and is refined and 
elegant. Many of the existing charters of Mercian 
origin of this period are in this style, and prove the 
existence of an advanced school of penmanship in the 
Mercian kingdom. Comparing with those deeds other 
finely written specimens which belong to the kingdom 
of Kent, we are disposed to discern in the latter the 
influence of the Mercian school. 

In contrast with this elegant style of writing we find 
a hand practised chiefly in Wessex, and less widely in 
Kent, in which the letters are roughly formed and adopt 
in some instances peculiar shapes. The following 
specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
which was written at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 863, and contains collections relating to the paschal 
cycle and other computations {Fal, Soc, i. pi. 168). 

COMPUTATIONS. — MIDDLE OF 9tH CENTURY. 

([Do]niino vera . sawc^o adqwe beatissimo ac [ [a]postolico . 
mihiqwe post dom/nwm pluri | [m]am . colendo Papa Leoni , 
Pascasinus | [epijscoj^ws Apostolatus vestvi scripta | [diacon]o 
PanormitanaB Ecclesig . Silva j [no defjercnte » percipi quae 
nuditati meae) 
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It will be observed that in this MS., although the 
writing is cast into a fairly regular mould as a book 
hand, the letters are rather straggling in shape, as for 
example in long s and r, and particularly in the t, the 
bow of which terminates in a short thickened stroke 
or dot. 

The rugged nature of this southern hand is more 
apparent in the less carefully written charters, as will 
be seen from the following facsimile taken from a 
Xentish charter of the year 85S {Facs. Anc. Chart ii. 33). 

KENTISH CHARTER. A.D, 858. 

([Pasjsingwellan hancq?^e livertatem | — turn liventor largitus 
Bum I — [dotninatijone furisqwe conprehensione | — [sejcura 
et ill munis permaneat) 

The change which took place in the English pointed 
hand in the course of the tenth century is very marked, 
and towards the close of the century the influence of 
the French minuscule hand begins to assert itself, and 
even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of the 
native hand. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten 
the upper part of the round portion of such letters as 
a and q, and, so to say, cut it off at an oblique angle. 
This will be seen in an example selected from a charter 
of H^thelstan of the year 981 {Facs. Anc. Chart, iii. no. 3), 
a good instance of a carefully written document which, 
while exhibiting the new forms just referred to, retains 
much of the graceful character of the earlier century. 
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^<wiittiiriotti-|* W--trr|iiytjl^ cia 

CHAETEll OF iETHELSTAN. — A.D. 931. 

(to ottes forda ; "Sonon to wudumere — | Si autem quod absifc . 
aliquis diabol[ico] — | examinationis die • stridula cla[ngeiitG] 
— I qui a satoris pio sato . filius pcrd^itionis] — | atqwe invent^ 
voluntatis scedula . An [no] J 

With tills we mny compare tlie writing of a Latin 
Psalter of about the year 969 {Fal 8oc. i. pL ]89), 
having an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss of the early 
part of the 11th century. The text is written with 
regularity in well-formed minuscules ; but the influence 
of the foreign school can be detected in the fluctuations 
of certain forms, as e.g. in tlie letter s, the round shape 
being more generally used than the long Saxon letter. 

iTr otcHo Pjiotp^nr sup ribos 
noTmnuni/inruiD«aJ> siesimrmlf- 

^en^c ult^iT . iV*^'*^*^*^ ^Hh<vn 

n 




PSALTER. — ABOUT A.D. 969. 
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(qui faciad boniim non ^st usq?^^ ad mwxm | [Domi]nMS de celo 
prospexit sup^r filios \ hominum.' ut videad si estintelle | gens 
aut requirens deum | [OJmTzes declinaverunt simul iimtiles || 
Gloss : }7a do god 11 a 0)7 on anne | drihten of heofena besceawap 
ofer bear | manna ]>cst geseo gif is ynderstan | dende o}?'Se 
secende drihten | ealle fram ahyldan setgsedere uiinyt) 

This is not the place to discuss the establishment 
of the foreign minuscule hand as an independent form 
of writing in Ei gland. This subject will engage our 
attention when the history of that form of writing will 
be treated as a whole and its progress throughout the 
different countries of Western Europe will be taken 
into one view. It is enough at present to notice the fact 
that foreign minuscules generally take the place of the 
native hand in the course of the tenth century for Latin 
texts, while the Saxon writing still held its own for 
texts in the vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period 
we find the two styles standing s/de by side, the body of 
the document, in Latin, being written in the foreign 
minuscule hand, and the boundaries of the property 
conveyed, expressed in Anglo-Saxon, being in the native 
hand. This foreign invasion naturally made its chief 
impression in the souths if we may judge from the fact 
that three important MSS. of English origin, which still 
survive, and which are written in the continental style, viz. 
the charter of King Eadgar to New Minster, Winchester, 
of the year 966 {PaL Soc, i. pi. 46, 47), the Benediotional 
of Bishop w^thelwold of Winchester, earlier than the 
year 984 {Fal Soc. I pi. 142, 144), and a MS. of the 
Office of the Cross in the British Museum (Pal. Soc. i. 
pi. 60), which, though not quite so early, falls in the 
first years of the next century, a.d. 1012-1020, were all 
executed in the southern royal city. 

The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of 
decided change in the native minuscule hand. It cannot 
any longer be called a pointed hand. The body of the 
letters becomes squarer, and the strokes above and 
below the line become longer than before. In a word, 
the writing has by this time lost its compactness ; and 
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thS change tnusfc be attributed to exterior inflaence, the 
sentiment of the foreign style of the period being 
instilled mto the native characters. This change is 
well illustrated by a MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
of about the year 1045 {l?aL Soc. i. 242). 

ikirbpooojitsic EnJ)munt>cct>eunr cm 

Otipm' wDtJon lieuI>o linbo^* hamotutUii 
?^^^* IT^ ^^^^^^^' rpamcTi 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — ABOUT A.D. 1045. 

(and his brcSor eac eadmimd jcj^olmg eal[dor] — | set ssecce, 
swurda ecgum . em be brunna[nburh] — | clufon heowon hea]7o- 
linda . hamora la [f urn] — | weardes swa him ge8e|?ele woes . fram 
cn[eo"} — I campe oft . wi)? laj?ra gehwsene land eal[godon]) 

The same characteristics are seen m the series of 
charters of this century. From one of these, dated in 
1038 {Facs. Anc, Oh,, iv. no 20), we select a faw lines. 
The writing is very neat and uniform. It is interesting 
to notice the survival, in an altered shape, of the 
fashioning of the top of the letter a into a point by an 
oblique stroke, which was noticed above as characteristic 
of the tenth century. Here the top stroke, made inde- 
pendently of the body of the letter, is generally a hair- 
line nearly horizontal. The practice of marking the letter 
y with a dot, as seen in this facsimile, is a survival from 
about the sixth century, when it appears tc have been 
first followed in uncial MSS. for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the Y f»om V. 
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t^n?T7 pcu^tJD taXLyn re {molmxtTI '-1 Lcebon 

-^ieoftceb ecfivjine h^rhrv -ttJuX^X^ hcatuix 
>ol>e^ jew iiynfe jceot^^ Y^^em^mwb ticrea 






CHARTER. A.D. 1038. 

(begen )>a to eallon gebro)7ran and ba3don — | lieom ealie 
togsedere endemes '^cet he hit — | |7a gyrnde he "^cet he nioste 
macian forna[ngen] — | and se arcebi&'ceop eadsige let hit eall 
to heora — | wolde ^pmt scip ryne sceolde ^a3rinne licgea[n] — | 
willan . and se abbo^'Z let hit eall |?iis. andFe hire[d] — | sancte 
augustine . j^is is eall so^ gelyfe se ]>e — ] tallon a ou ecnysse , 
amen). 

This is a favourable specimen of the charter-writing 
of the period. Many of the surviving documents are 
vrritten in a far rougher style, but in all cases the 
lengthening of the main strokes, as well as deteriora- 
tion in the forms of letters, marks the hand of the 
eleventh century. 

With the Norman Conquest the native English minus- 
cule hand disappeared as an official hand. The con- 
querors brought their own form of writing, and the 
history of later charters and legal and official documents 
vvritten in England is the histc^ry of the law-hand — 
the hand used m the courts of law and for legal busi- 
ness generally. The native hand had already practically 
disappeared as the handwriting of the learned. There 
remained only books composed in the native tongue m 
which to employ the native form of writing : and there 
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it continued, for a certain time, to survi^^e, more and 
more, however, losing its independent character, and 
being evermore overshadowed and displaced by the 
new writing of the continental school, until at length 
the memory of the old hand survives only in the para- 
doxical employment of the letter y to represent the old 
Saxon long thorn )?, particularly in writing the definite 
article, ye for \e. We break ofF, then, with the period of 
the Norman Conquest as virtually marking the end of 
the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LATIN PAL-EOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

The Literary or Book-Hand in the Middle Ages. 

We have now examined the various national handwrit- 
ings of Western Europe^ as they were developed within 
the borders of different countries. We have seen how 
they had their origin in different styles of Roman writ- 
ing, and how they followed their own lines and grew 
up in different forms under different conditions. And 
yet, with all their variations from one another, they 
followed one general law of development, passing from 
the broad simple style in the early periods through 
stages of more artificial calligraphy to eventual de- 
generation from their first standards. We have now to 
pather the threads together and follow the course of the 
handwritings of Western Europe along a new line. One 
form of handwriting had been developed, which by its 
admirable simplicity recommended itself at once as a 
standard hand. The Caroline Minuscule, which we have 
already seen brought to perfection at Tours and at other 
monastic centres of France, spread quickly throughout 
the confines of the Prankish empire, and extended its 
influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring 
countries. But at the same time, with this widespread 
use of the reformed hand, uniformity of character could 
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not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies show themselves 
as manifestly in the different handwritings of different 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities , 
and, although the Caroline minuscule hand forms the 
basis of all modern writing of Western Europe, which 
thus starts wifch more chance of uniformity than the old 
national hands which we have been discussing, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamps itself 
upon its handwriting. Thus in the later middle ages we 
have again a series of national hands, clearly distinguish- 
able from each other^ although, in some degree falling 
into groups. 

First we follow the course of the minuscule hand as 
a book hand, reserving the examination of the more 
cursive styles used for legal and other documents for a 
later chapter. 

In a former chapter we have examined the develop- 
ment and final moulding of the Caroline minuscule 
hand, and we left it established as the literary hand of 
the Frankish empire. Its course through the ninth 
and tenth centuries, particularly on the Continent, can 
be traced with fair precision by means of the excellent 
facsimiles which have been published during recent 
years. Its general characteristics during the ninth 
century, at least in the better written examples, are 
these i the contrast of fine and heavy strokes is marked, 
there is a tendency to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h ; the letter a is often in the open 
form (a), and the bows of the letter g are often left 
unclosed, somewhat after the fashion of the numeral 3. 
In the tenth century, the strokes are usually of a less solid 
cast ', the clubbing gradually disappears ; the open a (m 
its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper bow 
of g closes. No fixed laws can, however, be laid down for 
distinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the 
characteristics which have been named must not be too 
rigidly exacted. As in all other departments of our 
subject, practice and familiarity are the best guides. 

m illustration of the finest' style of writing of this 
class in the ninth century, we may take a few lines 
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from the Gospels of the Emperor Lothair, executed in 
the middle of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours and now preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris {Album Paleogr. pi. 22). For such a book the 
most skilful writers were of course employed, and the 
handwriting was formed in the most accurate and 
finished style of the new school. 

XtcpxTAlyrico • xxbidico 
nium^ Cdixderindomu 

ccxhttctffdornur^ 

GOSPELS OF LOTHAIR.— MIDDLE OF 9tH CENTURY. 

(Aifc paralytico . tibi dico | surge . et tolle ledum \ tiium . et 
vade in domum | tuam ; Et confestim | surgens coram iliis | 
tulit in quo iacebat | et abiit in domum sua??z) 

This MS. shows scarcely any advance upon the style 
of the MS. of Quedlinburg quoted above (p. 235), We 
may notice the prevalent use of the open-bowed g to 
which reference has been made as characteristic of this 
time ; but an instance of the open a does not happen to 
occur in the facsimile. The general style of the writing, 
however^ is quite typical of the ninth century. Greater 
variety is seen in a MS. containing commentaries of 
St. Augustine, written by order of Bishop Baturich 
of Ratisbon in 823, and now in th© Hoyal Library 
of Munich {Pal 80c. i. pL 123). 
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COMMENTARY OF ST. AUGUSTINE. — A.D. 823. 

(sio et vos maneatis in eternumf quia talis esf — J ems dilectio 
est 'y Terrain diligis 1 terra eris ; d — | quid dicarn , deu^ eris % 
Non audeo dicere ex m — | audiamus t ego dixi dii estis . et 
filii excelsio — | vultis e^^e dii et filii altissimi, Nolite diligere — ) 

The writing here is in some respects rather archaic, 
and may be quoted as an example produced outside the 
direct influence of the French school, but at the same 
time conforming generally to the new style of the 
period. 

Next we select two specimens from two MSS. of 
Lyons, the one a commentary of Bede, written before 
852 ; the other containing works of St. Augustine, 
written before 875 {Album Paleogr. pi. 20). 

tpayrireiuf ^yi^il vturu circcc epmunenhuf 
Acccm dierrriofh4o nxh^ if fCACCiytc uxore^ 
dcxtzrAUti*ddx^ix^(>r^iiutmicU0lf^^ fit 

l^gnp<^t^ d^^^^dcrif darmicrrahuf cun 

COMMENTARIES OF BEDE. — BEFORE A.D. 852. 
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(uxoris eins abigail interventa et muneribus — | decern dies 
mortuo nabal ipse accipii uxore[in] — ] de iezrahel . data uxore 
sua michol falti fil — | Zipheis prodentibus saul descendit 
cont[ra] — | ipse noete desceiidens dormientibus cun[ctis] — ) 

This MS. is more carelessly written than the preceding, 
and shows ^ in the general character of the letters a 
falling off from the earlier models of the Caroline minus- 
cule hand and rather an advance towards the more 
meagre style of writing of the next century, jivhen the 
graceful contrast of heavy and fine strokes is gradually 
lost. The survival of the old high- shouldered letter r 
may be noticed in the word mortuo in the second lino. 

ruyfct fkmifrC' ficun tfzr fumafft^^ftcAnft^xtrt 
ftfufnuffc\itfAt>t>xrexcr*¥ $ tA ttiitftKtiunr -rr 

ST. AUGUSTINE. — BEFOKE A.D. 875. 

(ullo appetitu significandi preter se aliquid aliu[(l] — | nosci 
faciunt . sicuti est fnraus significans igneT/i— | volens signifi- 
care id facit . sed rerum experta [rum] — | adversione et nota- 
tione cognoscitur. Ignein — j si fiimus solus appareat., Sed 
et vestigium tr — ) 

This MS., while it is later than the- other, is written 
in rather better style, but a facsimile of only a few lines 
can hardly make this very evident. 

The two specimens may be taken as typical examples 
of the ordinary French minuscule book-hand of this 
time. 

The very gradual change which came over the writing 
of the tenth century as compared with that of the ninth 
century is well illustrated bv a MS. in the British 
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Museum, contaiaing the commentary of Rabanus Maurus 
upon Jeremiah {Vol, 8oc, ii. pi. 109)^ which, from 
internal evidence, could not have been written earlier 
than the year 948. 

flu? urpcmixr rem«ua in{bltn«ainc- ciuczkxixf 
4j- Uabtuuoic \ (he f or JiTCim uct^nalyiicUo 

tncjuulrrtieujulurcfr • S^nemtzrcur cy^^cntc • 
ieui4.lUtAec^uoJixcvIc' OmniutmmtcoiM^fucriiC 

RABANUS MAURUS. — AFTER A.D. 918. 

( — sno ut ponat terram tuam in solitudine;;* . civitates | — que 
habitatore. Iste 66*^ ut diximws verus nabuchofdonosorj | 
adversarius noster diabolus quasi leo rugiens cir[cuit] | — in 
quas religaudus est . et ne mittat?/r exorat . | — levavit de quo 
dictuT?^ est Omniuy?z inimicoruw^ suoruwj) 



The not infrequent occurrence of the open a and the 
general regularity of the writing? would have inclined us 
to place this MS. within the ninth century, had not its 
approximate date been clearly ascertained. It may be 
the work of an old man who had not grown out of the 
training of his younger days. At all events it is an 
interesting instance of an older style of writing surviving 
into a new generation, and emphasizes the difficulty of 
accurately assigning MSS. of the period of the ninth 
and ten^h centuries to their true positions — a difficulty 
which is enhanced by the comparatively few MSS. of 
the tenth century which bear dates. 

In illustration of the ordinary minuscule hand of the 
Caroline type in this centuiy, we may take a facsimile 
from a Sacramentary of Corbie in the Bibliotheqiie 
Nationale (Delisle. Cabinet des MSS. pi. 81). 
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(enip inmc|iiir|^rur4rnixt<?n4L 

SACEAMENTARIUM. — IOtH CENTUBY. 

(Kos tibi semper et nhiqm gratias agere — | pater omnipotens 
aet/^rnse deus. Honoru?;^ auc[tor] — | [distrijbutor oniniuf?* 
dignitatum • iper quern pr6>fic[iunt.] [univer] | sa . per quewi 
cuncta firmantur . Am[plificatis] | semper in melius naturae 
rationalis) 

It will be seen that the letters are not so well formed 
and are less graceful in stroke than in the earlier 
examples. They are also rather squarer and are more 
slackly written. Comparing this example with the 
facsimile from the Gospels of Lothair (p. 259), a single 
glance is enough to satisfy the eye of the change which 
the lapse of a century can effect in a style of handwriting. 
It is true that the Lothair Gospels are written in the 
finest style of the ninth century, and this example is an 
ordinary one of the tenth century, and the contrast 
between two MSS. of the two centuries would not in all 
cases be so marked. For the present purpose, however, 
strong contrast is a first object. 

All the specimens which we have given of this class 
of Caroline minuscule writing represent the normal 
hand of the Frankish empire. Another style, however^ 
was also followed in the eastern districts, which de- 
veloped later into the hand which we recognize as 
German. The special characteristic of this style is the 
sloping of the letters and a certain want of finish, 
which, perhaps, may be due to distance from the in- 
fluence of. the French centres of Caroline writing. A 
MS. of this class is the Fulda Annals at Leipzig, written 
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at the close of the ninth century but before the year 882 
(Arndt, Schrifttaieln, pi. 44). 

fexaonwn arfi fimiUuin owhuf orflcj r i ouL ic/it t 7 T i 
fcmrtfoTTC ohpofacritrnr atfc^ac: l uicf i fccynippaic 

colonic ds^rhc a c- g t u idum xfru rpmfem onlUc ^c 

ANNALS OF FULDA. — BEFORE A.I). 882. 

([tes]tatus est quod illi non inlicientes quasdam assercion[ibus] | 
racionum verisirailium quibus geste rei qualitatem [muni] | re 
nisi sunt obposuerunt easque litteris conpraehe[nsas] | ut legati 
a\)08to\ici suggesserunt per gundhariiim agr[ippine] ] colonie et 
theotgaudum treverensem gallie be[lgice]) 

And another example of the same period, but written 
in a rougher manner^ may be selected from a MS. of 
Canons, in the Library of St. Gall, of about the year 
(Pal. Soc. i. pi. 186). 

^c^ * ^fjeodoro reqnx>fif(imx> ejjo hier^ 

fiu^ofxffimo ejTo hoixrf pfyJjfyporeltgt^ 
mtrvf/" r'TncocliTtz>r^^hffno evo fd^ 



CxVNONS. — ABOUr A.D. 

(ei^iscopo apamie syrie. Euphranta religiosis[sinio] — | [Ty]- 
anorwm. Theodore religiosissimo ei^iscopo hiero[polis] | — 
Bosporio religiosissimo ei^iscopo neocesarie J | [r]eligiosissimo 
episcopo bostre Pliilippo religi[osissimoj ] — mirorum . 
Theodoto TeiigioQissimo episcopo sele[tie]) 

In both these examples is apparent the lack of sense 
of grace which is so marked a failing in mediaDval Ger- 
man writing. 
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It will here be convenient to follow briefly tbe pro- 
gress of the continental minuscule hand^ as ])ractised in 
France and Germany, into the eleventh century, before 
touching upon the course which it took in England. In 
that century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of Western Europe, cast and 
consolidated in the new mould, began to assume their 
several national characters, and which may be said to 
be the starting-point of the modern hands which em- 
ploy the Roman alphabet. In the course of the century 
many old practices and archaisms which had lingered 
are cast off, and general principles are more systemati- 
cally observed. The words of the text are now more 
generally separated from one another; abbreviations 
and contractions are more methodical ; and the hand- 
writing makes a palpable advance towards the square 
and exact character which culminates in the MSS. of 
the thirteenth century. 

The general characteristics of the writing of the first 
half of the century are shown in the following facsimile 
from a MS. of Saints' Lives at Paris [Cabinet des MSS,^ 
pi. 32). 

hxcar< mxigio cmtcurlufidcUunt mubsuy dc 
T^h^axrr^TXXt^noc^ds^inTcrdiu coru nxvx c 

LIVES OF SAINTS. — IItH CENTURY. 

(etiam dominica que advenerat nocte ac die — | [vesper]tinam 
pene horani quarti a transitu diei que — | [habejbatur . magno 
concursu fidelium multaqwe de — | [frequenjtabatur . ita ut 
noctu et interdiu congregat — ) 

In a later and more compressed style is a MS. of 
the Life of St. Mauritius, at Paris, written about the 
year 1070 {Cabinet des M88., pi. 34)- 
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LIFE OF SAINT MAURILLUS. — ABOUT A.D. 1070. 

( — tur ad uvhem . Quo cum sine mora venisset . et pace — | tiita 
regredi cepisset i aiitequavw ad poniem leuge per — | loci ipsius 
ut benedictionibM* presulis firmari niere[rentur] ) devotius 
prestolabantwr , Inter quos ^ parentes Gumsda.m pu[eri] — | 
[nijmia infirmitate exte?/^pole gravatuw secus viaw per) 

And of a bold type of the close of the century is the 
next facsimile, from a Bible written at Stavelot in the 
Low Countries between the years 1004 and 1097, and 
now in the British Museum {PaL Soc. ii. pi. 92). 

rnnonc ruXf^JnUndtnlifcfh doU>rtiiit 
ivrmiibmidmcm miqunxafvip'. S(pr 
di:r:x peccJcdTUA ^hjx Tibv 'propter 
qui comedixnrxc deuanBumur. 6CWnu 
fttfrui tn apnuzcaem dacemur^acqa 

BIBLE.— A.D. 1094—1097. 

([con]tritione tua? Insanabilis est dolor tuLi[s Prop] | ter mul- 
titudmem iniquitatis tue et pr[opter] | dum peccata tua feci 
hec tibi . Propter[ea omnes] | qui comedunt te devorabuntur . 
et univ[ersi ho] | stes tui in captivitatem ducentur . et qu[i]) 

When examining the early English forms of writing 
in use before the Norman Conquest, we noticed the 
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resnlt of the introduction of the continental minuscule 
hand in England as a general form of writing, for 
Latin texts, in the course of the tenth century. The 
character which the ^English scribes impressed upon 
this imported stjle is that of roundness — a character 
which indeed continued to mark the Latin writing 
of MSS. executed in England for a long time. No 
better example of this round English hand could be 
quoted than the Benedictional of j^thelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester from a.d. 963 to 984 {Fal. Soc.i. pi. 142). 
The MS. is not only a valuable example of English 
writing of this period, but is also famous for the inte- 
resting drawings which it contains. 

uinTinitaEO manortxc • nouA. 
faT>pcr proLo froincJ^ • fida 
cifcantariruormancrc rcplcai 
dCiiieiC inuobif benodicnonifd 
nei infhndea:.' ^A. cr> eyv 

BENEDICTIONAL. — A.D. 963—984. 

(virginitate manente . nova | semper prole fccundet . fidei 
[spei] I et caritatis vos munere re[)leat | et suae in vobis 
benedictionis d^ojna infundat . Amen) 

It is interesting to notice that, while the letters are of 
the foreign type, there is a strongly-marked English 
character in the writing which is unmistakable, even if 
it were not known that the scribe was an Englishman. 
And the difficulty which English scribes appear to have 
experienced in laying aside their native style when 
writing the continental minuscule hand is remarkably 
well illustrated by a MS. of Pope Gregory ^s " Pastoral 
Care/^ in the Bodleian Library, which is probably of the 
beginning of the eleventh century {PaL 6'oc. ii. pi, 69). 
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TnupnibuTddibcmncfo co5rcacuf/ 

ccrmait^<&:runodemum occulxa; 
demcmfb^crrcjuu^mm umufoi? 
nuff^na^fbtrmto 

DE CURA PASTORAl.I. — EARLY IItH CENTURY. 

(imaginibus deliberando cogitatur ; | — itaqz^e est quia prius 
foramen in pariete | — cernitur .' et tunc demum occulta ( — 
demonsfcratwr .' quia niuiirum uniuscuiws | — [pjrius signa 
forinsecus . deinde ianua) 

The thoroughly Anglo-Saxon form of the letter t will 
be observed, as well as the compromise between the 
fiat-headed Saxoii g and the 3-shaped French minuscule 
which the scribe has effected in his rendering of the 
letter. But in the course of the century, and conseq.uent 
on a closer intercourse with the Continent, the foreign 
minuscule, as written by English scribes, lost all such 
marks of the native writer and developed, on the lines 
of the writing of the iEthelwold Benedictional, into a 
beautifully exact haud, with correct forms of letters, and 
distinguished by the roundness which has been described. 

In a work of limited scope, such as the present one, 
it is impossible to do more than select a certain number 
of specimens to illustrate the different hands of the 
successive centuries of the middle ages. Dating from 
the twelfth century onwards, the number of existing 
MSS. is comparatively large, and the varieties of hand- 
writing to be found in them are numerous, each country 
at the same time having its own style and developing 
individual peculiarities. But there is not space to illus- 
trate the writing of each individual country. The niost 
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that can be done, in order to give an idea of the main 
line of development from century to century, is to place 
before the reader a few facsimiles of typical MSS. of 
the different periods, which may serve as a general, 
though imperfect, guide ; and in making this selection 
we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, as 
being probably of more practical value to those who 
will make the chief use of this book. 

The twelfth century was a period of large books, and 
of forms of handwriting on a magnificent scale. The 
scribes of the several countries of Western Europe seem 
to have vied with each other in producing the best types 
of book-writing of which they were capable, with the 
result that remarkable precision in the formation of the 
letters was attained, and that the century may be named 
as excelling all others for the beauty of its MSS. in 
general. Great advance was made at this period towards 
the compressed and angular style which marks the 
writing of the later middle ages as compared with the 
rounder hands of the centuries immediately succeeding 
the Caroline reform. 

The following facsimile is a good example of the bold 
style of writing which is found in numerous MSS. of 
English origin in this century. It is taken from a 
commentary of Bede upon Ezra, w^hich was written at 
Cirencester not long after the year 1147 {Pal, Soc. ii, 
pi. 72). 

cebaromitnodifurdoii? 

qujdtnafwpttaa^ 

eia)c;6abnam/eoamuA^ 

qdierttnumemipfii 
att|?miuei»tti«^ 

BBDEJ ON EZRA. — AFTER A.D. 1147, 
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([de]c8bat omwimodis ut domw5 | que domnicifigura^^ corporis 
erat hahitura .' eo annorum | numero conderetw?- in \evu8a\em 
t\uo dieru??^ numero ipsu?/» 6.omim | corpus in utero virginis 
?acro) 

The handsome appearance of this English hand of the 
twelfth century can hardly be surpassed. It certainly 
bears most favourable comparison with the other hand- 
writings of Northern Europe of the same date ; and we 
must go to Italy to find anything so fully pleasing to 
the eye. 

In this calligraphic style the growth of upstrokes from 
the base of the main strokes in the form of hair-lines 
lends an ornamental effect to the writing. It is the 
beginning of a practice which, when carried farther, 
tends to cause confusion in the decipherment of the 
short-stroke letters i, m, n, u, when two or more of them 
happen to come together. The form of the general mark 
of abbreviation and contraction, the short oblique curve, 
may also be noticed as very general in MSS. of English 
origin in this century. 

As an example of French writing of this period we 
select a facsimile of a MS. of Valerius Maximus^ written 
in the year 1167 [Cabinet des MSS., pi. 37). 

ncl£fci:pio cupltmtmfTcU^ 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS. — A.D. 1167. 

([Cor]neliw« scipio cum plurimis et clarissi | mis familie sue 
cognomimbw* ab | undaret . in servilem serapioms ap | pella- 
tionem vulgi sermone impactws | es^ quod huie^sce nominia vic- 
timaxio qwam siini[lis]) 
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And to illustrate the less elegant style of the German 
hand of this time, we take a few lines from a MS. of 
Origen's Homilies, of the year 1163 (Arndt, Schrifttaf., 
pi. 51). 

($XiM(cnj^Tmxdic^ ^^^idiieftit* cbvpmio^' 
^ftmr w ftrw^pj^ dea^^S0i cjiumiuf ca^x^ 
cef ftnr ctl'^boc yum\m€ damn pgiSm tubc'^ 
xMWfnviUuftMhdev Tmuttf tiuientruK^ 

HOMILIES OP ORIGEN. — A.D. 1163. 

(f^vattam et participation e??^ dei appollantur diif de q?^ib^/s | et 
alibi scriptura dic^Y. Ego dixi dii t estis . et iterum | dews 
stetit in synagoga deorww. Sed hi quamvis capa | ces sint dd . 
et hoc nomine donari jyer gra^mm vide | antur . nullus tamen 
dec similis invenitui) 



We may be content with these three specimens to 
represent the writing of Northern Europe. In the south 
a different style prevailed. The sense of grace of form 
which we perceive in the Lombardic writing of Italy- 
is maintained in that country in the later writing of 
the new minuscule type, which assumes under the pens 
of the most expert Italian scribes a very beautiful and 
round even style. This style, though peculiarly Italian, 
extended its influence abroad, especially to the south ot 
France, and became the model of Spanish writing at a 
later time. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first half of the 12th century 
{PaL Soc, u. pi. 55), written in bold letters of the best 
type, to which we shall find the scribes of the fifteenth 
century reverting in order to obtain a model for their 
MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with which 
the writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was 
only rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork 
of its later imitators* 
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fiiciat: tiadtnirur Vr qucm fccun 
prdidcm pojVfcfaccrc difponcb 
cundcm jaccrcc pLcnum atq; per 
babcntcm tnfe cc dig;nitartm qua 
cdXcrCc-Ct pottflarcrn qua cunc 

HOMILIES. 12rH CENTURY. 

(faerat traditurus, TJt quom secun[dum] | presidem post se 
facere disponeb[at] | eundemfaceret plenum atqwe per [fectum] | 
habentem in se et dignitatem qua [pre] | celleret . et potes- 
tatem qua cunc[tis]) 

It will of course be understood that this was not the 
only style of hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a 
much rougher cast were also employed. But as a typical 
book-hand, which was the parent of the hands in which 
the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
succeeding periods were written in Italy, it is to be 
specially noticed. 

The change from the grand style of the twelfth 
century to the general minuteness of the thirteenth 
century is very striking. In the latter century we reach 
the height of the exact hand, in which the vertical 
strokes are perfectly formed but are brought into 
closer order, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
round bends becoming angular, and the oblique strokes 
being fined down into hair-lines. In the second half of 
the century there appears to have been a great demand 
for copies of the Bible, if we are to judge by the large 
number of surviving examples, and the minuteness with 
which many of them are written enabled the scribes to 
compress their work into small volumes, which stand in 
extreme contrast to the large folios so common in the 
preceding century. An interesting example of the 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth century, in 
which the writing is reduced to a small size, but ^et is 
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not compressed with the rather artificial precision of 
some fifty years later, is found in a MS. of the' Hi star ia 
Seholastica of Petrus Comestor, written for Elstow 
Abbey in the year 1191 or 1192. 

HISTORIA SCHOLASTICA. — A.D. 1191-2. 

(martirium f dixit iacobo. Tater . da mthi remissionem. At ( 
ille paru?7ip^r deliberans . ait . Pax iibi i et oscwlatt^6' est eii?7i. 
Et simwl ambo capite tmncati su/it. Petru?/j autem | appre- 
liensuw niisit herodes in carcerem . qida in diebw8 azimolrum 
rxon licebat alique??^ occidere. Et ^reter custodes car | cerisf 
tradidit euw* custodiend^^m quatuor qwat^rnionibws militwwi.) 

As a good illustration of the perfect style of the book- 
hand of the first half of the thirteenth century, we 
next select some lines from a Bible, written at Canter- 
bury between the years 1225 and 1252 {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 
73), which exhibits great regularity and precision in tbo 
compressed writing, 

tncnnntilttitcclatn^crmh cfrttrfjMma 
a<{t2e'qfte(til'(slo ftmrmlomtn tmtrni; 

ftrdkni irrmm 'cmgnglinKmcsa^ 
aiptllAmrntmia^Ctmditdat^&rbm 
f atP0crniiti(rttna1icrt8tTi tuiQuttn^ 
batman ftmnMltgmmi pmtfc»fifici 

BIBLE. — A.D. 1225-1252. 
19 
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([fir]mamento. Etfac^wm est ita. Vocavitqwe firma | mentuni 
deus celum. Et iacfum. est vespere et ma | ne dies secundu-. 
Dixit vero deus. Congregentur | aqae que sub celo sunt in locum 
unum: | e< appareat arida . iactumciiie est ita. Et vocavit dews | 
aridam terram: congregationesqwe aquarw?7i | appellavit maria. 
Et vidit deus quod esset honum \ et ait. Grerminet terra herbam 
virentem et | facientem semen et lignum 'pomiicium faci[ens]) ' 

And of a still more ornamental type, of the second 
half of the century, is a Lectionary of the year 1269, 
which was written by an Enorlish scribe, John of 
Salisbury, at Mons in Hainault (Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 113). 

mmonetmnftcatmnf nOltO^fotrltP 

top!vtxafftCm&m$K ^iWIW»*v«#^ 

mamttmmtcrotm^a^ Ulv UU|lcnS « 

TOmimtttmanptmo 

imnenvtcdmljtqtuc^ 

titqmawjcirammut ^r^M^ju^^^ tl^ 

mpmScmtmimm laXCUFtllT VCp 

LECTIONARY. — A.D. 1269. 

( — cussione mirifica tremen \ do palpitasso . Cuius mox | manu 
tenuit . et eum pa | tri viventem atqwe inco | lumem dedit. 
Liquet pe | tre quia hoc miraculum | in potestate non habuit || 
no no . fuit liber | isle scriptus. | Johannes de | salesburi 
scrip [sit]) 

These two specimens have been selected as presenting 
the style of book-writing of the thirteenth century in 
its most decided form. There is no mistaking the 
period to which they belong. Variations from this high 
standard are of course to be found in the more ordinary 
MSS. written with less exactness ; but in all writing of 

^ The oblique double hair-lines above the words " Vocavitqne " and 
** firmamentum '' (lines* 1 and 2) are marks of transposition. 
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this time^ whether formal or cursive, the rigidity, which is 
its strong" characteristic, never fails to impress the eye 
almost at the first glance. 

With the fourteenth century we enter on a new phase 
in the history of Latin palaeography; and the latter 
part of this century and the following century are a 
period of gradual decadence from the high standard 
which had been attained in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. As if wearied by the exactness and rigidity 
of the thirteenth century, handwriting now becomes 
more lax, the letters fall away in beauty of shape, and 
in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in 
w^hich the old form of writing still remains prevalent, it 
degenerates into an imitative hand. At this period also, 
and including the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
we have numerous instances of the cursive or charter- 
bands being employed in the production of books as 
well as for documents. In England particularly a large 
number of law MSS., which date from the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., are written in the charter- 
hand. But we here confine our attention to the more 
formal styles. 

As a specimen of a class of writing which is not un- 
common in the first half of the century, when the 
reminiscence of the teaching of the thirteenth century 
still remained and exercised a restraining influence, we 
may give a few lines from a MS. of the Legenda Aurea 
of Jacobus de Vora^ine, which was written at Paris in 
1312 {Pal. Soc, i. pi. 222). Comparing this hand with 
the specimens of the previous century, the advance is 
apparent in the decreasing regularity of the strokes 
generally and in certain changes in the formation of 
some of the letters. For example, the letter a, which 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries normally has an 
open upper bow, now generally appears with the bow 
closed ; and the vertical stroke of the letter t, which at 
an earlier date, in the best specimens, does not rise 
above the transverse, now betrays an increasing dis- 
position to do so. 
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LEGENDA AUREA. A.D. 1312. 

(fcestamewti / occidentah'5 aut^m non facit | festu?7z ae ^anQ>i\.^ 
veteris test^mend . eo o^iiod ad iwfe | ros descend^niwt . preter- 
qwawi de i?inocentibM5 | ex eo (\uod \n ipsis singulis occisz^s 65^ 
Chm^MS / e^ de | machabeis . su/zt Siutem quatiior vationes 
quare \ ecclesia de istis machabeis ]^C€^ ad i^^feros | descend- 
er! nt 3 solempnizat . prima est ^ro^ier pre) 

Next, we will take a specimen from a liturgical MS., 
a Psalter written in England about the year 1339 {Pal. 
Soc. i. pi. 99), in which the formal style of an older date 
is retained. 

umttitDtfsfnonpniiir 
Dit mimtius mmupsm 

ffiuifriTm i^Omf nulflitff 
ommwsaDmri^Der. 

PSALTER. — ABOUT A.D. 1339. 

* ^ Original termination unt, corrected into int by an underwritten 
deleting dot. 
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([I]uravit do???/iiws et non penite | bit eum: tu es sacerdos in | 
etenmm secundum ordinew melchisedec ^ | [Djominus a 
dextris | tuis : conf regit in die ire sue reges.) 

Apart from the actual shapes of the letters in which 
indications of the true date are to be detected, there 
are forms of decoration employed which would not be 
found in writing of the preceding century. 

A formal French style of writing of the latter half of 
the century is well represented in a MS. of the ^' Grandes 
Chroniquea '^ which was copied about the year 1377, and 
which illustrates the constantly increasing debasement 
of the individual letters from the old standard, although 
the setting and general run of the text are sufficiently 
regular [Album Paleogr, pi. 42). 

vtw iftntirir iMnnr qui tmumrto foitilrt 
mtotrdmi tyoticimtir ntelcimtamr^lc 
liottit qtti am Icgictnnt (mf<r tr fa na 
tirur atttn m la tntttl^ou pnwatt Cmt 
tntUc dtntVmtx t Cdimmttctomifnmt 
. atim eittcti m(t <ktr en plattt imtt ze fa 
mic bit bulmrc «^r0 fivtce qniComla 
ir(U>uitttr quil fiitoir fam atthmblnvut 
Icnmo; f Of(htiirqtiri)dttictrrf gilrirlo" 

GRANDES CHRONIQUES. — ABOUT A,D. 1377. 

(une lampe de voirre qui devant sow tombel | ardoit chai da- 
venture sus le pavemewt . le | voirre qui assez legierem<?nt brise 
de sa na | ture entra en la duresce du paveme?it sanz | nulle 
froisseure ei sanz nulle corrupcion | aussi commQ il eust fait en 
plain mui de fa j rine hien bulettee . Ses freres qui sorewt la | 
dealoiaute quil avoit faite assamblerent | leurs oz et distreut 
que ho?7ime de si g?'ant felow) 

^ The syllable dee is written at the end of the line below. 
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As a contrast to this, we select a facsimile of a not 
Tincomrnon type of the English hand of about the sarae 
time, which has a slightly cursive element in it, and 
which developed into the ordinary hand of the fifteenth 
century. It is taken from a chronicle of English history, 
written about the year 1388 (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 3634). 

mctftnn otstfie 9tn6 ^fii$ tni^^ 
tmutf ^tflnf^ ttn6 twrnn ^ctdte dim6; a>o 

tt^ CO;! mift »ttf <c ti^^ 

CtlKONICLE. — AB3UT A.D. 1388. 

(Ed ecce subito princeps iuwcus manibws et erectis | in celum 
oculis deus gra^^as inquit \ibi ago de | cunctts beneficiis tuis 
taara piefcatem omnihus vo | tis expostulo ut mihi concedas 
veniam delic | tor?/m eorum que contra te nequiter perpeferavi sed 
et a cu^ic I tis mortalibz/,§ quos scienter sive ignoranter offew | di 
remissionis gmf^am tote corde posco Cum | hec dixisset in 
plena fide catholica ^inritum exala[vit])^ 

Finally, to close the facsimiles of the handwritings of 
the fourteenth century, we take a few lines from a copy 
of Horace, written at Cremona in the year 1391 {Pal, 
Soc. i. pi. 249), in the fine exact hand of Italian type 
which is found in so many sarviving MSS. of the hundred 
years between 1350 and 1450, and even later — the direct 
descendant of the beautiful hand of the twelfth century, 
which is illustrated above (p. 272) by a facsimil-e from a 
MS. of homilies of that period. 

- This passage describes the death of the Black Prince. 
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H amltd bene fen tmnmta 
19 cf^rnc atnianntue itiw/ 
"bf tmcpntminatmbUtttido 
(J onfomr afltiun tcioms vmpio 

HORACE. — A.D. 1391. 

(!N'atalis hore seu tyrannns | Hesperie capricornus iinde | 
Utruwqwe nost^uxsi incredibili modo | Consentit astrum te 
iovis impio | Tutela satunio refulgeiis | Eripuit . volucrisqw^ 
fati) 

The course of the fifteenth century witnessed the final 
dissolution of the mediaeval minuscule book-writing. 
When printing was at length established, MS. books 
were no longer needed and only survived as specimens 
of calligraphy, especially in the Italian school. In this 
century there is, necessarily, an ever-increasing number 
of varieties of hands. The charter-hand is now very 
generally used for books as well as for documents. And 
while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, and under certain conditions 
is written with great exactness, it generally betrays an 
increasing tendency to slackness and to malformation or 
exaggeration of individual forms of letters : there is, in 
a word, an artificiality about it by which it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the purer style of two hundred years 
before. Between MSS. in the cursive charter-hand and 
the formal minuscule book-hand, there is that large mass 
of MJSS., all more or less individual in their characteris- 
tics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the 
elements of both styles — an oidinary working hand, 
which has no pretensions to beauty of form, and which. 
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m course of time, grows more and more angular, not 
with the precise angular formation of letters as in the 
thirteenth century, but with the careless disregard of 
curves which accompanies rapid writing. And finally, 
in the latter part of the century we find those different 
styles of handwriting which were so markedly peculiar 
to the several countries of Western Europe, and which 
formed the models for the types of the early printers. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens 
to illustrate the general styles of the many varieties of 
handwritings of this century. 

The first is from a MS. containing a treatise on 
the Passion, by an Austin friar named Michael de 
Massa, which was written at Ingham, in Norfolk, in the 
year 1405 [Fal Soc. ii. pi. 134). 

TREATISE ON THE PASSION. — A.D. 1405. 

([exo]ravit usque in passionis finem.' quando corpus ChTisti 
de I positum fuit de cruce . et sepultum in sepulcro. Un | de 
subsecute sunt mulieres que cum ipso uenerant de galilea et 
vi I derunt monumenturn . et quemadmodum positum | erat 
corpus lesn. Luce xxiii. Prima pars que inci | pit in die 
veneris ante dt>mnicani in passion e.) 

The writing is in the formal square literary hand, 
maintained chiefly in liturgical books from the earlier 
style, but is entirely wanting in the old regularity. The 
forms of the letters are weak and debased, and the 
general character is irregular and imitative. 
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Of the same class of writinpf, but of rather later date 
and taken from a liturgical MS., is the following fac- 
simile from a selection of Psalms written for Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1446 (Brit. Mus., Royal 
MS., 2 B. 1). This is the common hand of the liturgies 
of English origin throughout the fifteenth century, and 
it maintains a monotonous uniformity for a comparatively 
long period. 

piflit' un0um(iim ttim|ntt'r)[uol> M 
(rtt mbrntom liitrlimtt odton 

miioniftm iKtf mmitemi? Xsmmm^z 

rSALMS. — BEFORE A.D. 1446. 

(Sicut unguentiim in capita .' quod des | cendit in barbam bar- 
bam aaron j Quod descendit in orani vestimenti eiws | sicut 
ros hernion qui descendit in montem siow | Quoniam illic 
mandavit dominus be | nediccionem : et vitam usqwe in secu- 
lum.) 

As a contrast to this formal book-hand we next select 
a specimen from a MS. of the chronicle of Robert of 
Avesbury, written, in a small half-cursive hand founded 
on the charter-hand, in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century (Brit. Mus.,' Harley MS. 200). 



^itc(J M^'W ^xxgii^ «if^itO« jjtittuj (T^iS^i^^^ca 

R. DE AVESBL'RY. EARLY 1 5tH CENTURY. 
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([vinjc Ilium quo ipse et nos noscimwr adinvicein fore coniuncti 
necnoTi ob [sp6'c^alem] | afFectionem et sinceram dilectionem 
quas erga personam suam [super] | omwes alios de sanguine 
Tiostico merito gerimws et habemws ac pro eo [qwod ipse] | qui 
alios principes in strenuitate precellit melizis qwam aliquis 
[alius] I poterit maliciam dictorwm rebelliuw per dei gra^zam 
refreuare mero [metu] | ac nostra pura et spontanea volimtate 
diligenti et matwra deliber[acione] | p7'ehabita in hac parte 
dedimws concessimws et present! carta nostra co[nfirmavimus]) 

This style of hand and a more hurried and ang-ular 
form of the writing shown above (p. 278) in the facsimile 
from the chronicle of about the year 1388 were very 
generally used in England for MSS. of ordinary litera- 
ture in the fifteenth century, always becoming more 
slack and careless as time progressed. 

Turning to foreign countries, we first give a specimen 
of a common class of handwriting found in MSS. of the 
Netherlands and northern Germany at this period. 
There is a marked angularity and pointed style in the 
forms of the letters, besides their individual shapes, 
which, impart to the general character of German and 
Flemish writing its peculiar cast. The facsimile is taken 
from a MS. of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, which 
belonged to Pare Abbey near Louvain, and was written 
in 1463 (Brit. Mus., Ad[d. MS. 17,284). 

oim^cfi^ ^« fHHtti^ tH^HntM^• ^ti? cvp (tfj^ 

.<^^ Vilni i^fljj AMv^tfw ^M» fUctUi^ ^ffHiT 

ST. AUGUSTINE. — A.D. 1463. 
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([P]romissiones dei que facte su?it ad abrahaw cxxius \ sem/m 
et gentew israheliticam secwwdwm carne?;i, et omnes | gentes 
deberi secundum fide7?^ deo pollicente didicimus | qiie?7iadmc- 
dum compleantwr per ordiiie?;^ tempori/m pro | ciirrens dei 
civitas indicav^it. ^uoniam ergo superi | oris libri usqwe ad 
regnu7?i david factus ^st finis: | nuwc ab eode/?j regno qw«ntuwj 
suscepto open sufficere) 

More strongly marked is the German character in the 
next facsimile, from a MS. of the Epistles of St. Jerome, 
written at Lippe in the year 1479 ( Arndt, Schrifttaf., 59). 

ftfA 4ta hbv tti^iin^iu> 4^ nciavtini. aVi4 
^im AXu^i^ a*g^<^ IMifK^C ^cii&i a ^olti 

ST. JEHCMK. — A.D. 1471). 

(lectulo decumbentes . longaq?/e egrotaci[one] — | notario cele- 
riter scribenda dictavimz^6\ — | sed ne tibi in principio amici- 
ciarum aliq[uid] — | [videjrenmrnegare Oranobiscum adowmo 
— I duodecim menses, quibus ingi labore— | sim aliquid dig- 
num vestre scribere volu[ntati]) 



The handwritings of northern and eastern Prance of 
the fifteenth century run on the same lines as those of 
other countries, sometimes following the set square style, 
more often developing varieties based upon the cursive 
charter-hand of documents. Among the latter there is 
one which should be specially noticed. It is found par- 
ticularly in MSS. derived from French Flanders and 
Burgundy, nnd afforded a pattern of type to the early 
printers. It is a heavy, sloping, and pointed hand. 
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which is ia very common use for general literature, par- 
ticularly in the middle and latter part of the century. 
The following specimen of this kind of writing is taken 
from a volume of Miracles de Nostre Dame written for 
Philip the Good, of Burgundy, about the middle of the 
century (Album paleogr,^ pi. 43). 

mbicn dnntoit ci^tmiiiJ^ttif 
CfMl!; al0fcnttm6Ui^fixm^ 

MIRACLES DE NOSTRE DAME. — ABOUT A.D. 1450. 



( — fq]ui bien chantoit et hault Eru | — [qu]el la vierge maiie 
preserva de | — [AJnice que ion nomrae oreTimort | — en 
auvergne fut ladis une | — quilz aloyent tons les samediz) 



Lastly, we give a specimen of a hand of the Italian 
Renaissance, a revival of the style of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and a very successful imitation of a MS. 
of that period. It was this practice, followed by the 
scribes of the Renaissance, of reverting to that fine 
period of Italian writing (see p. 272) to find models for 
the exquisitely finished MSS. which they were compelled 
to produce in order to satisfy the refined taste of their 
day, that influenced the early printers of Italy in the 
choice of their form of type. The facsimile is from a 
MS. of Sallust, written at Florence in the year 1466 
{Pal. Soc. ii, pi. 59). 
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nil7tl|nt>ftmxra.multt)cj>etiamc^^ 

UlniToWtaeterni nertnr, ^H^urttm^twfhomi • 
nutnctmipofttum ejccor^xn^cfeanunaJJlb'tiaitf 

SALLUST. — A.D. 14G6. 

negocia transferunt. Quod si hominibus bonarwrn | rerum 
tauta cura esset : qnanto studio aliena ao | nihil profutura mul- 
toqz/e etiam periculosa petuwt: | neque regerentur a casibus, 
magis quam regerent casus / | et eo magiiitudinis procederent / 
11 hi pro morta | libus gloria eteriii fierent. Nam 11 ti genus 
homi I num coinpositum ex corpore et anima est .' ita res) 

It is uDDecessary to pursue the history of the Latin 
minuscule literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. 
Indeed^ after the general adoption of printing, MS. 
books ceased to be produced for ordinary use, and the 
book-hand practically disappears in the several countries 
of Western Europe. In the comparatively small number 
of extant literary MSS. of a later date than the close of 
the century it is noticeable that a large proportion of 
them are w^ritten in the style of the book-hand of the 
Italian Renaissance — the style which eventually super- 
seded all others in the printing press. The scribes of 
these late examples only followed the taste of the day 
in preferring those clear and simple characters to the 
rough letters of the native hands. 



The English Book-hand in the Middle Ages. 

A handbook of Palaeography which is intended chiefly 
for the use of English students would be incomplete 
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without a special examination of the styles of writing 
employed by English scribes of the later middle ages 
when writing in English. 

We have already followed the course of English 
minuscule writing down to the period of the Norman 
Conquest. Prom that date, as we have seen, the foreign 
hand became the recognized literary hand and was 
employed for Latin literature; and the old Saxon hand was 
discarded. With the native Eno^lish, however, it naturally 
continued in use; and eventually, after its cessation as a 
separate style of writinof, a few special Saxon forms of 
letters, the g, the thorn (J? and ^), and the w, still survived 
to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we 
have seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule 
had already begun to tell upon the native hand even 
before the Conquest. In the eleventh century the spirit 
of the change which marks the general progress of the 
handwriting of Western Europe is also visible in the 
cast of Anglo-Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the 
assimilation of the native hand to the imported hand, 
which was soon practised in all parts of the country, 
naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. 
of the twelfth century we still find a hand which, in a 
certain sense, we may call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished 
from the ordinary Latin minuscule of the period; but, 
later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English scribes for English books was practically nothing 
more than the ordinary writing of the day with an 
admixture of a few special English letters. On the other 
hand, it is observed that there was a tendency to prefer 
the use of charter-hand for English books, and in many 
MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, 
which may be called an English hand, in the sense of a 
hand employed in English MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century 
referred to above, we select a specimen from a copy of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle written about the year 1121 
(Skeat, Twelve Facsimiles^ pi. 3), in which the writing 
may still be called Saxon as regards the forms of letters 
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employed. At the same time, it has the impress of the 
general character of twelfth century writing. 

nvllni-^i5^ jffiifitr ^y^en foji Scf tnytilqierfKi(&(ctf>e« 
iccol W o|:e|i oitncn « ta f|iena|*ca^ tnen jwroAjiefoJ^ 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — ABOUT A.D. 1121. 

(taellen . saegdon \et hi hit dyden for ^es mynstres holdscipe. | 
syS^on geden heow to scipe . ferden heom to elig betsehtan | ]?aer 
J7a ealla J7a gsersume J>a denescse menn wsendon \et hi | sceoldon 
ofer cumen . }>a frencisca men ]?a todrefodon | ealie ]?a miinekes . 
beleaf J^aer nan butan an niunec he | "svses gehaten leofwine 
lange , he labi se.oc in ]7a secraiman) 

A rough but strong hand of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, founded on the charter-hand of the 
time, is employed in a MS. of homilies in the Stowe 
collection of the British Museum {Fal, Hoc, ii. pi. 94). 

^ jr ftT^Cfl|J 5^^^ttc mt^xu nX^^V Wft V 

L^OMILIES. — EARLY 13lH CENTUliY. 
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(ne so 3eap . ne swa witti to downe S it tu scalt do/z . [bute 'Su 
habbe] | "Sese strewgj?e of god 1 ne miht tu now. god do/z . I>a 
[mibt isien sum] | wel wis clerec . ^e wislicbe YAm selves naht 
ne wisse'S \and t?inc)7 'Sat he] | haf^ inoh} on his witte 'Se he 
cann . ne 'Sese strewg[)7e ne besek^ nauht at] | gode for iSi he 
belaef'S among *San 'Se won god ne [cimnen . And hem] | he is 
ilich of werkes . alswa lihtUche o'Serhwile he) 

And a very pretty and regular hand of the same period 
appears in a copy of " The Ancren Riwle," or rule for 
anchoresses, in one of the Cottonian MSS. (PaZ. 8oc, ii. 
pi. 76), which maybe compared with the Latin facsimile 
of that time given above (p. 273). 

THE ANCREN EIWLE. — EARLY 13tH CENTURY. 

(olle . J7er ho lai i prisnn fowr ]? use/it ) 3er and mare ho and 
hire were ba'Se | and demde ai hire ofspruwg to leapew | al after 
hire . to dea'S wi'Suter^ ende | Biniwge and rote of al }?is ilke 
reow I "Se 5 was a lute sih'Se \as . Ofte as mon || [pa] triarches . 
and a muche burh forb ( earnd . and te king and his sune | and 
te burhmen isleine . ]>e wmn \ mon ilad forS. Hire fader and \ 
hire bre^re utlahes makede | se noble princes as ho weren . 
]}us eo[deJ) 

Following on the same lines as the Latin hands, the 
transition from the stiff characters of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the more pliant style of the fourteenth century 
is seen in the " Ayenbite of Inwyt/' or Remorse of Con- 
science, written in the year 1340 by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, an Augustinian monk of Canter- 
bury, in heavy minuscules* of the charter- hand type 
(Fal Soc, i. pi. 197). 
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AYENBITE OF INWYT. — A.D. 1340. 

(workes of wysdom to J?e zone i alsiio )?e worke[s] — ( wor guod- 
nesse is ase zay]? sanyt Denys to lere — j ]?et him na3t ne costne|> \ 
]?et ne is na3t gr«t guo[dnesse] — | se zcve yel);es spret him 
zelve ine oure hert[en] — | strcames . |7ervore hi byej? p?'opre- 
liche ycleped ye[f]7es] — | weilo . liy bye]? )?e streames . And j^e 
ol?er scele is — ) 

Next, as a contrast, we take a few lines from a 
Wycliffite Bible of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, written in a square hand akin to the formal writing 
as seen in Latin liturgical MSS. {Vol. Soc, i. pi. 75). 

ofyt inonrr attn*.fie ihO l^iveptt eft 
itticrvefirft'Oftp oftnftrtottiifie/f fe!e 

I Xv^tvmsi^ (i^m mftl;t an cencr of 
ivoiu/'tfopdi 3tt wet tmrtntmtvto 

WYCLIFFITE BIBLE. — LATE 14tH CL]NTURY. 

(for to have wirschipiwfij ]>e J^rittenj^e day | of )7e mone]? adar , 
\>at is seid bi voyce of | sirie : ]>e first day of mardochius, ]>er- 
fore I ]7ese ]7ingis don a5einw.s nychanore . and of ]>e \ tymes })e 
cytee weeldid of ebrues f and | I in )?ese |?ingis schal make an 
eende of | word, and soJ?eli 5if wel and as it acordij? to) 
20 
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Of the latter part of the fourteenth century, perhaps 
about the year 1380, is a MS. of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, in the Cottonian collection [Vah Soc. ii. ph 56), 
written in a set minuscule hand, partly formed upon the 
charter-hand of the time. This specimen may be com- 
pared with the facsimile from the chronicle of about 
the year 1388 above (p. 278). 

lib Aiie tne sj^fce ^tto9 tk^pt^hi qi(^ bitt xxi 
^dl no fltotcl^ matjm^ betmu^t^ im bin 
f^^^K^ loue y^ ^ltfia;ttimi^^\i^cn^ttn$nes 

f Atie U)ue mi& Utttt^ftn^ tolkncff'e of ))q^ 
»tie no tiyt^to tsi^l» ^It^fiue Y^ fi^ t^ 

PIKES PLOWMAN. — LATE 14tH CENTURY. 

(Have me excused quod clergie . bi crist but in [scole] | Schal 
no swich motyng be mevet . for me bu[t ]7ere] | For pares love 
J7e plouhman . j^at enpungned[e me ones] | Alle kyne cunnynges . 
and alle kyne craftes | Save love and leute . and lownesse of 
herte | And no tixt to take . to preve pis for trewe) 

And of about the same date, but written in a more 
careless style, and partaking rather of the character of 
the fifteenth century, is the original MS. of Hereford's 
Wycliffite translation of the Old Testament, at Oxford 
(PaL 80c. ii. pi. 15]), which is probably of the year 
1382. 




WYCLlFniE BIBLE. — A.D. 1382. 
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(rereden up to hevcne, avd |?c Loli lord god herde | anoon )7e 
vols of hem, he remewbride not }?e | sy^enes of hem . ne 3af 
hem to \er enemys i but | purgide hem \n }7e bond of isaie }7e 
holi pr^phete | he )?rew douw J;e tentis of assiries : and hem 
to I broside ]7e auTzgil of ]7e lord, forwhi czechie | dide \ai pie- 
side to J7e lord . and strongli he wente) 

Early in the fifteentli century, in some of the more 
carefully written MSS., a hand of the charter-hand type, 
but cast in a regular and rather pointed form, is 
employed. Such is the writing of a copy of Occleve's 
poem De Regimine Principum in the Harleian collection 
{Pal. Soc. ii! pi. 57). 







^ SSkp 




OCCLEVE. — EAKLY 15tH CENTURY. 

(Yit somme holden oppynyouw and sey ] pat none ymages schuld 
imaked be | pei erren foule and goon out of ]?e wey | Of trouth 
have ]>ei scant sensibilite | Passe ove?' ]>at now blessed trinite | 
Uppon my maistres soule mercy have | For him lady eke ]>i 
mercy I crave) 

And to illustrate two other varieties of the writing of 
this century, we select the following : — 

(i.) Some lines from a MS. of Bokenham's Lives of 
Saints, written in the year 1447 in a formal hand (PaL 
Soc, ii. pi. 58). 
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Vaytin cut ijc tu#r nt o£te^^ A^^viu 



ll^d; 1VM t^l^^mlf fiH lii^fjf (i!)^ te^ 



LIVES OF SAINTS. — A.D. 1447. 

(Of J?e sevene wych be clepyd lyberal | So profoundly );afc greth 
ner smal | Was no clerk founde in )7at cuntre | What eve^-e he 
wer^ or of what degre | But |?at she wyt/i hym coude coni- 
une I What shuld I speke of hyre fortune | Wych was ryht 
greth for as I seyd before | A kyngys doughtyr she was bore) 

(ii.) A passage from a MS. of Chaucer's ^^ Legend of 
Good Women" (Skeat, Twelve Facs,, pi. 10)^ written in 
the pointed charter-hand of the middle of the century. 




CHAUCER. — 15th century. 

(Madame quod he, it is so long agoon | That I yow knewe, so 
charitable and trewe | That never yit, syn that the worlde was 
newe | To me, ne founde y better noon than yee | If that ye 
wolde, save my degree | I may ne wol nat, we me your requeste | 
Al lyeth in yow, dooth wyth hym, as yow liste | I al foryeve, 
withouten longer space) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Cursive Writing*. 

The history of the Cursive Writing of Western Europe 
in the middle ages covers as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the different official hands of Europe 
is not so necessary and is not so easily attainable as 
that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each country 
has naturally guarded its official deeds with more or less 
jealousy, and such documents have therefore been less 
scattered than the contents of ordinary libraries. While, 
then, the student will find it of chief advantage to be 
familiar with the history of the book-hands of all coun- 
tries — as in his researches, which, in most instances, will 
be connected with literary matters, his labours will lie 
among MS. books — he will be generally content with a 
slighter acquaintance with the official handwritings of 
foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
material is limited. An intimate knowledge, however, 
of the official and legal hands of his own country is as 
necessary to him as the knowledge of the literary hands, 
if he wishes to be in a position to make use of the vast 
mass of historical information to be extracted from the 
official and private records which lie ready to hand in 
the national repositories. 

In this chapter, then, it is not practically necessary 
to examine the several forms of the cursive handwritings 
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of the continent, but we propose to deal more largely 
with the official and legal hands of our own country. 

In following the history of Roman cursive writing 
and of the national hands which sprang therefrom we 
traced the rise of the cursive writing of Western Europe 
in its three distinct forms of Lombardic, Visigothic, 
and Merovingian. We do not propose to follow the 
later cursive developments of these different forms ; but 
there are two great series of official documents which, 
on account of their extent and political importance, it 
is necessary to examine a little more closely in regard 
to the styles of writing which were employed in their 
production. These are the documents which issued 
from the Papal Chancery and from the Imperial Chan- 
cery of the middle ages. 

In the Papal Chancery a form of writing was deve- 
loped which, from its likeness, in some respects, to the 
Lombardic cursive, has been named Lifter a Beneventana. 
It was, of course, derived from the Eoman chancery 
hand, but took a different line from that followed by 
the writing found in the cursive documents of Ravenna. 
The peculiar letters which belong to it are the a made 
almost like a Greek cd, the t in form of a loop, and the 
e in that of a circle with a knot at the top. These 
letters also take other forms when linked with other 
letters. Specimens of it are in existence dating from 
the end of the eighth century ; and facsimiles are to be 
found in various palaeographical collections, and espe- 
cially in the great work of Pfluck-Harttung, Specu 
mina selecta chartarum pontificum Romanorum, 1885- 
1887. The following facsimile is taken from a bull of 
Pope John VIII., of the year 876, written on a very 
large scale, which is here greatly reduced (Pf.-Hart., 
tab. 5). The artificial nature of the writing can be detected 
in the construction of some of the letters. For example, 
tall strokes are not necessarily made by one sweep of 
the pen : it will be seen that that of the second d in 
the first line is distinctly formed in three pieces, the two 
upper ones being evidently added to the lowest one. 
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UuJOC 



Ouio 



^y\i^ <uuj4-Ojo 



jfV^v^ 'TVo oni 'tnlr^p l^^ u<5 Cao ^ 



'^'^trrpjo Asx^'coX^COd^* 



uV)Ju\ 






6trt) (fn5-T)Y^r)Tr^r>tvooCor)C< 



BULL OP JOHN VIII. — A.D. 876. 



(Quando ad ea quae ca[tholicorum] — .| bus sunt monitis pro 
vocau[da] | — ente gratiam succenduntur — | et leto sunt animo 
conced[enda — ) 



This hand continued to be practised down to the 
beginning of the twelfth century, becoming in its later 
stages peculiarly angular and difficult to read. We give 
a facsimile of this late style from a bull of Urban II., of 
the year 1098 (Pf.-Hart., tab. 47). 
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BULL OF URBAN II. — A.D. 1098. 

([emendajverifc . potestatis honorisq^/e siii clignita[te] — ] 
corpore ac sanguine del et dcmiwx redemptoris — | eidem loco 
iiista servant! bws sit pax — | premia eterne pacis inveniant) 

The peculiar forms wliich the long r and the t and 
other letters assume in combination will be specially 
noticed. 

This kind of writinnj-, however, did not remain supreme 
throughout the period of its existence noted above. In 
the course of the eleventh century the writing of the 
Imperial Chancery became the ordinary hand for papal 
documents also. This hand was at that period, as we 
shall presently see, the ordinary minuscule, derived from 
the Caroline minuscule, mixed, however, for some time 
with older forms. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and Subsequently during the later middle ages, 
the papal hand follows the general lines of the develop- 
ment of the established minuscule, cast, it must be remem- 
bered, in the mould of the symmetrical Italian style. 

A very peculiar and intricate style adopted at a late 
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period for papal documents may here be just mentioned. 
This is the so-called Littera Sancti Petri or Scrittura 
hollatica, a character whicli appears to have been in- 
vented for tbe purpose of baffling the uninitiated. It 
first appeared in the rei^n of Clement VIII., a.d. ] 592 — 
1605, and was only abolished in our own time, in 1879.^ 

As the special form of writing developed in the Papal 
Chancery is to be traced back to the Eoman cursive as 
practised in Italy, so the writing of the Imperial Chan- 
cery is derived from the same cursive, as practised in 
France and represented by the facsimile of the Merovin- 
gian hand of the year 695 given above (p. 227). 

Facsimiles of the early Imperial Chancery writing are 
to be found scattered in various works ; but a complete 
course may be best studied in Letronne^s Dijplomnta, in 
ISickers Schrifttafeln aus dem Nnchlasse von U. F. von 
JTopp (1870), and especially in the recent work of von 
Sybel and Sickel, Kaiserurhunden in Ahhildungen (1880, 
etc.). In the earliest documents, commencing in the 

1 A very interfsting paper, giving much information with 
regard to papal documents, in a condensed form, was contributed 
to the Revue des Questions Historiquea, torn, xxxix., 1886, with 
the title Les Elements de la Diplomatique Pontiflcalef by Count 
de Mas Latrie. In the Bibliotheqne de VEcole des Charles, 
series 4, tome iv. (1858), Monsieur Delisle has also written a 
valuable paper, Memoire sur les Actes d* Innocent III., in which 
some points of pal geographical interest are brought out. In the 
thirteenth century, the leaden papal seal {bulla) was attached by 
silken threads (red and yellow) to a bull which conferred or con- 
firmed rights and was of a permanent nature; it was attached by 
a hempen string to a bull which conveyed orders and was of a 
temporary nature. Certain distinctive marks in the text of the 
documents gave at a glance the clue to their character. In 
(I) silken bulls, the intial letter of the pope's name was drawn in 
open work, in (2) hempen bulls it was solid ; in (1) the pope's 
name was written in elongated letters, in (2) in ordinary letters ; 
in (1) a large majuscule letter began the word following the 
words servus servorum Dei, in (2) the letter was an ordinary 
majuscule; in (1) the mark of contraction was looped, in (2) it 
was straight ; in (1) the letters et and st occurring in the middle 
of words, as dicius, Justus, were separated by a space and con- 
nected by a link above, as dic^tus,jue^tus, in (2) they were written 
in the ordinary way. 
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seventh century and continuing to the middle of the 
eighth century, the character is large, and in the earlier 
part of this period is not so intricate as afterwards. The 
writing then grows into a more regular form. The fol- 
lowing specimen represents the style of the close of the 
eighth century, as found in a document of Charlemagne 
of the year 797 {J^acs, Ecole des Chartes). 



)m www ]^ 



m 



DEED OF CHARLEMAGNE. — A.D. 797. 

(adscribitur quod pro contemplatione servitii | [fil]ius noster 
cum aliquibus dei infidelibus ac nostris | — ex ipsis in nostra 
praesentia convicti et secundum | — cui et nos omnes res pro- 
prietatis suae iuxta eius) 

In the ninth century a small hand of increasing regu- 
larity and gradually falling into the lines of the Caroline 
minuscule is established ; but while the influence of the 
reformed hand is quite evident, old forms of letters are 
retained for some time, as might be expected in a style 
of writing which would, in the nature of things, cling to 
old traditions more closely than would that; of the 
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literary schools. And so it progresses^ affected by the 
changes which are seen at work in the literary hands, 
but still continuing to maintain its own individuality as 
a cursive form of writing. As an illustration of a middle 
period, we select a few lines from a deed of the Emperor 
Henry I.^ written in the year 932 {JK.a%seruTVund,^ tab. 22). 







r 



Ln^fT^'GX'al^ mennuuurxht ^fmfn<il • 



1 







DEED OF THE EMPEROR HENRY. — A.D. 932. 

(potestatis e^^se videbatwr . cum curtililws . ecclma — | in 
comitatibws meginiiuarchi et sigifridi . loc[a] — | nunciipata . 
cum curtilibe^ . aeccWiis . ceteris) 

In this writing of the Inaperial Chancery, as indeed in 
all other cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, 
the exaggeration of the heads and tails of letters is a 
marked feature. And this exaggeration continued in- 
herent in this hand and was carried over into the 
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national official hands of France and Germany and Italy, 
which are but later developments of it. In England we 
see the influence of the hand of the Imperial Chancery 
in the official hand which the Normans brought with 
them and established in the country. 

Each of the nations, then^ of Western Europe de- 
veloped its own style of official and legal writing, and in 
each country that writing ran its own course, becoming 
in process of time more and more individualized and 
distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same 
time, as we have seen in the case of the literary 
hand, it was subject to the general law of change; 
in each country it passed through the periods of 
the large bold style of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the exact style of the thirteenth, the declining 
style of the fourteenth, and the angular style and 
decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career 
we have not to do, except to note that certain forms 
of it still linger in law documents, as for example in 
the engrossing of modern English deeds ; and that 
every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might 
have been as directly descended from the old legal 
cursive hand as the modern German is. What saved 
Europe from this diversity of current handwriting was 
the welcome which was given to the beautiful Italian 
cursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which 
stood in the same relation to the book-hand of the 
Renaissance as the modern printer's Italics (the name 
preserving tbe memory of their origin) do to his ordinary 
Roman type. As the Italian book -hand of the Renaissance 
was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of 
writing for the production of select MSS. in England 
and Prance and other countries beyond the borders of 
Italy, so the Italian cursive hand at once came into 
favour as an elegant and simple style for ordinary use. 
In the sixteenth century and even later an educated 
Englishman could write two styles of current writing, 
his own native hand lineally descended from the charter- 
hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a German 
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scholar of the present day caa write the native German 
and the Italian hands. And in concluding these remarks 
it is worth noting that the introduction and wide 
acceptance of the Italian hand has constituted a new 
starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing 
in Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted 
and gradually became nationalized in different forms in 
different countries ; and, again, as the reformed minus- 
cule writing of Charlemagne^s reign was taken as a fresh 
basis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the 
several national characteristics of the countries where it 
was adopted; so the Italian hand of the Renaissance has 
taken the impress of those same characteristics, and 
specimens are easily distinguished, whether written by 
an Englishman or a German, by a Frenchman or an 
Italian or a Spaniard, as the case may be. 



English Charter-hand. 

As already stated, the handwriting employed in 
England for official and legal documents after the 
Norman Conquest was the foreign hand introduced by 
the conquerors, and generally of the cursive type. An 
exception might be found in the few charters issued 
by William the Conqueror in the language of the 
people, which presumably were written by English 
scribes and are in the native hand. But these docu- 
ments are so few that they are hardly to be considered 
as affecting the principle of the introduction of a new 
order of things in the issue of official and legal 
instruments. 

But while we find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a separate branch of mediaeval 
English writing apart from the literary or book-hand, 
it must not be forgotten that both are derived from 
the same stock, that each influences the other and 
occasionally crosses its path (we have already seen how 
often the cursive hand was employed in a more or less 
modified form for literary purposes}, and that the same 
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laws of progress and change acfc contemporaneously 
upon both the one and the other. We shall accordingly 
have to note the same course of development and 
decadence in the cursive hand as we have followed in the 
set literary hand. 

The official hand of the first hundred years succeeding 
the Conquest does not very materially alter. In the \iQw 
surviving charters of the early kings of the Norman line 
it appears in a rough and angular character with the 
exaggeration of long limbs which we have noticed in the 
earlier hands derived from the Roman cursive. In such 
documents as the Pipe Eolls the writing is more careful 
and formal ; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the official cast, it has a good deal of the 
literary style of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the 
work being drawn up in form of a book. The character 
into which it soon settled for royal charters may be 
exemplified by the following specimen drawn from a 
grant of Henry II. to Bromfield Priory in the year 1155 
{Pal /Soc. ii.pl. 41). 

CHARTER OP HENRY II. — A.D. 1155. 

( Cornea kn(\.egavie . Archiepiscopis . Ep^,<?co/)^s . Ahhatihus . 
Qomiiihus . | — suis ioiius Angk'e f ^dXuiem . Sciatis me pro | 
— dedisse . et Carta mea Confirmasse . Ecclesiawi | — [per]ti- 
nentiis suis . Priori , et Monachis ibidem deo) 
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In this class of deeds the profuse employment of large 
letters is very striking; aud it should be noticed that 
the long strokes are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and, 
as is seen in one or two instances in the facsimile, are 
occasionally provided with an ornamental spur near the 
top of the stem, which thus has the appearance of being 
cloven. 

In the next example of the official hand, from the 
charter of King John to the borough of Wilton, of thf 
year 1204 {Pal 80c. i. pi. 214), the writing is a little 
more regular and cloven stems are more frequent. 



)W 



CHARTER OP KING JOHN. A.D. 1204. 

(Torisfacturam . sicut carte Regis . Henrici , p?*oavi nosi^r[i] — | 
testantwr . Testihus , Gileber/o filio Petri Comitis Essexae , 
'Rtcardo Co [mite] — | Nievilla . Roberto de ve^eri ponte . 
Petro de Stoka — | CicGstreTisis Electi . Apud Oxonmm . xxi . 
die AipiiUs) 

A style of the charter-hand very common at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century — 
rather squarer in its forms of letters and less exaggerated 
than the official hand of the period — is shown in the 
following facsimile. Tt is taken from a deed of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem, written at Ossington in 
Nottinghamshire in the year 1206 {Pal, SocAi. pi. 117). 
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CHARTER OP THE HOSPITALLERS. — A.D. 1206. 

(ITotuw sit Ommhus presentibws et fatwris Q?^od Ego irater 
Kobe?^[tus] — I [Hospi]taH5 Jerosolymitani in AugUa de co?w- 
mnni assensu et voluntate hatrum — | Carta confirmavimw^ 
Koberto fik'o Ivonis de Wicham et — | Croftum que fuerimt 
Ivonis patris eius in Wicham . et unam p[ortionam] — | super 
Benecrof fcewelle . et aliam portioned terra ad Wirmode — | Bosci 
ad frithwude . et unam Gaira?ri terra super Hagenegate) 

Except for its being rather looser in the formation of 
its letters and more subject to flourishes, there is no 
great difference between this writing and the ordinary 
book-hand of the period ; and it is to be observed that 
not infrequently the style of writing employed in 
monastic charters is rather of the literary than of the 
legal type, that is, it is more set than cursive. 

This preference of the more exact style of writing is 
conspicuous in many of the charters of the thirteenth 
century — the period when, as we have seen above, a 
more minute character was practised, contrasting strongly 
with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under 
this restrictive influence, a highly decorative class of 
documents was produced, in which the scribe exercised 
with efiect his powers of penmanship in fanciful orna- 
mentation of tbe capitals and the stems of tall letters. 
A specimen of this style is given from a lease of land to 
Abingdon Abbey, of the year 1230 {Pal 8oc. ii. pi. 99). 
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LEASE TO ABINGDON ABBEY. — A.D. 1230. 



[Estov]ermw suum usqwe ad te?'ininum decforwm decern anno- 
rwm. Si vero d^cifa luliana infra dxc^os dec[em] — | et cuw 
eorwm pertinentiis usqwe ad terminum d«ciorwm decern annore^m 
tenebu/it . faciendo inde tantum for[insecuw] — | [con]ven- 
tionem firmiter et sine dolo e^se tenendam i dic^ws Abb«s et 
Conventws p^r manuw Eo[gm] — | [maiojrem huiws conven- 
tiowis tradihbwis et dimissionis securitatew f presens scriptuw 
in nio[dum] — | Hiis testib?/5. Hennco de Tracy. Ricardo 
Decano de Dumbeltuna. Wille/mo de Dicflosdiina] — | Elia 
de Dumbeltona Rogero Nepote. Thoma de Dreitona. Rog^ro 
Marescallo.) 

Nothing can be prettier, as specimens of calligrapliy, 
than these delicately written charters of the thirteenth 
century, which, moreover, are scarcely ever broader than 
the hand, and in their little compass present so many 
pleasing varieties of the penman's handiwork. 

But the true cursive hand was more generally em- 
ployed in the majority of legal and official deeds of 
the period. In the course of the reign of Henry III., 
while the letters generally retain the stiffness character- 
istic of writing of the thirteenth century, a certain 
amount of looping of the tall stems is gradually estab- 
lished — an advance upon the earlier practice of notching 
.^1 
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or cleaving the tops^ as noticed above. The followitig 
specimen is taken from a charter of Bitlesden Abbej. of 
the year 1251 (Fah Soc. ii. pi. 118). 

CHAUTER OP BITLESDEN ABBEY. — A.D. 1251. 



(Waltems miserac^ne divina ISTorwicen^/s Ecclesie minister 
huTn[ilis] — | — pawn's Domini Iohar^ms Regis non viciatam 
no7i cancellatam nee in — | — Monachis et monasterio de Bittles- 
dena concessam in hac forma — | — [Com]itibtt6' . Baronibws 
lusticmms . Yicecom^^^6ws . omnihus amicis et fidelibws sui[s] 
— I — Ernoldus de Bosco fecit deo et monachis de ordine Cis- 
tercie[nsi] — | — [or]dinis Cistercienns . et de tribws carucatis 
terre in syresham qwe vocatwr) 



At this period, under a more extended system of link- 
ing the letters together and the consequent establishment 
of a really current hand, many of the older forms of 
letters become modified. The looping of tall letters has 
already been referred to. The top stroke of the letter 
a is gradually more bent over, and already in several 
instances touches the lower bow and forms a closed loop; 
i, m, n, and u, when two or more come together in a 
word, are composed of uniform strokes ; and, above all, 
the small round s becomes more frequent, and is finished 
off in a closed loop below. This form of the latter letter, 
as we shall see, afterwards became exaggerated, the 
loop growing to a disproportionate size. 

The oflScial hand of the reign of Edward I., as seen in 
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his charters, is in a regular and rather broad style, 
showing a further development in the open order of the 
letters, and the tendency to roundness characteristic of 
the fourteenth century. 



CHARTER OF EDWAKD I. A.D. 1303. 

(Aquitaw^'e Omnibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint | — 
[fi] delis liOstTi Henrici de Lacy Comitis Lincolme concessi- 
jRus I — [quant] um in nobis est dilectis nobis in Chm^o Abbati 
et Conven[tui] | — [cu]ni ^ertmentiis in Mora que vocatwr 
Inkelesmore continentem | — longitudine per medium More 
illius ab uno capite) 

la the specimen here given from a charter of the year 
1303 {Pal, Soc. i. pi. 254), a further development is to be 
noticed in the looped a and s referred to under the last 
facsimile. Here also is to be seen a new change in the 
formation of the tall letters : the spur or flourish on the 
left side at the top of the stem is in some instances dis- 
pensed with {e,g, in b in the second nobis and Abbati, in 
line 3), leaving the letter provided with a simple curve 
or loop on the right instead of a cloven top. 

Further progress in these particulars is seen in the 
official hand of the period of Edward IL, as exemplified 
by the following specimen from a writ of Privy Seal of 
the year 1310 (Facs, of National MS8., no. 27). 
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iBf^»^^ -^MatiS^ -Oft*- /A^«^ ^^^ if^ *^ ^tt^ntf^ 



WRIT OF PEIVY SEAL.— A.D. 1310. 

(Edward par la grace de dieu / Koi Dengle[terre] — | inons[ire] 
Aymer de Valence Coante de Penbroke f — | la ville seint Johan 
de Perch e / et noz autres — | Bscoce i nous ont fait saver qw6 noz 
enemys — | iour en autre / Chasteux / villes / et terres) 

Bufc^ on the other hand, an equal rate of development 
of the new forms is not to be found contemporaneously 
in all documents. Charters written in the king's courts 
would be the work of the more expert scribes trained in 
the newest style ; elsewhere the changes need not be so 
regular or so rapid. In a grant from the Bishop of 
Norwich to Flixton Priory, of the year 1321 {Pal, Soc, 
i. pi. 254), the old form of tall letters with cloven tops is 
still followed. 










QEANT OS THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. — A.D. 1321. 
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(lohawnes permissione divina Norwycenszs Ep*scopus / volu[n- 
tate] — I — [Trin]itatis ]N^orwycewsz5 necnow de licencia special! 
ilomzni Tiostvi — | — [clarta nostra / cowfirmavimws /pro nobis et 
Buccessoribws nost'[ris] — | — [BJungeyo / ac Eeligiosis Mulieri- 
\)us II Emme Priorisse — | — iuxta Bungeye nostre Dyoceseos i 
que ad nos et Ep[iscopatiim] — | — [eiusjdem loci pertinebat 
\Qii\^onhns preteiitis . Habend[um]) 

But there are late forms anaong the letters, which, 
besides the general character of the writing, mark the 
document as one of the fourteenth century. 

The progress made in the latter part of the century is 
very marked. Towards its close the letters begin to 
take angular forms, without, however, all at once assum- 
ing the universal angularity which belongs to the 
fifteenth century. The following is a specimen of a 
rather rough style of the period, from a licence granted 
by Croyland Abbey in the year 1392 {Pal. Soc. i. 
pi. 257). 






DEED OF CROYLAND ABBEY. — A.D. 1392. 



([Conven]tw« Omnibus ad quos prcsentes IttteTe p^venmnt | 
— et licenciam dedisse . pro nobis et successoribws | — [Wil- 
lel]mo Spenser et lohawni Waldegrave de | — gardina . Sexa- 
ginta et unam acras terre | — [de]nariatam et unam oblatam 
redditus cum) 
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In this hand will be remarked the exaggerated loop 
of the round s, and the reversed or o-shaped e. The 
forms of these and of other letters may be compared 
with those of the facsimile of the set book-hand from the 
cbronicle of 1388 (p. 278 above). 

As a specimen of carefully written charter-hand of the 
last year of the fourteenth century, we may select a 
few lines from an official document of Henry IV._, of the 
year 1400 {Vol. Soc. iLpl. 160). 

LETTEES OF HENRY IV. — A.B, 1400. 



(quod donihms 'Ricardus imper Eex Auglie secundus post con- 
questum apud | — de sa grace especiale par assent et accord de 
toiitz seignuvB espiri[tuelx] | — [demurlantz en Irland qils 
reviendront en Engleterre illoeqes | — [nientcjontresteant le- 
statut ent fait Ian du regne nostre dit seignur \ — ve^^ris in hac 
parte specmliter providere Suscepimwse^ponimw^ | — [moranjdo 
in protccc^weni iuicionem et defensiones nostras spec^ales) 

By this time the letters have become pointed and 
angular ; and through the course of the fifteenth century 
this is the^r general character, with an ever-increasing 
tendency to careless formation. The following is a 
specimen of an ordinary rough hand of the reign of 
Henry V., from an official deed relating to a pledge of 
crown plate, of the year 1415 {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 258). 
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PLEDGE OF PLATE. — A.D. 1415. 

(Ceste endenture fait p^'rentre Eichard Cou[rtenay] — | 
Gardein de ses ioialx dune part et Rob<?rt — | present viage as 
parties doultre la meer — | par vertu et commaundement dez 
Wfres pat[entes] — | signe par lez mains de Tresorer den- 
gleterre — | poisaw^ ensemble iij uiice.? i qwarte?*one pr^s del) 

Although, however, the letters are roughly formed, 
there is still a certain simplicity in the general character 
of the writings which later in the century gives place to 
more elaborate flourishes and to more fanciful shaping 
of the letters. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter 
part of the century, we must be content to select the 
two following specimens, which may serve to give some 
indication of its later development ; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of the fifteenth 
century can only be gained by examination of a series of 
documents. 

The first is taken from a lease, in English, of the year 
1457, written at Canterbury {Fal, 8oc, i. pi. 260). The 
old tradition of dotting the y here shows itself in the 
careless little curved stroke which flies above the line 
and is quite separated from the letter to which it belongs. 
In the word Payinge in the second line this stroke might 
at first sight be taken to mark the i. 
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LEASE. — A.D. 1457. 

(of annunciaciouw of oure lady next comyiige aftir — | and 
fully to be endid Payinge yerely the seid Ali[sandre] — | Suc- 
cessours in hand . halfe yere afore . that is to — | next suyinge 
xxiij. s. iiij d, by evene porciouT^s The — | and staves . and 
Seyleclothes duringe the seid terme — | as of yrounwerke 
Tymberwerke . aad helyng of the) 

The second, in a much more pointed hand, is from a 
charter of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to Notley 
Abbey, granted in 1485 [Pal. Soc. i. pi 260). 




GRANT TO NOTLEY ABBEY. — A.D. 1485. 

fpredjc^am . pr^fato Abbati e^ Conventui durante min[ori]— | 
nulla proficua i^xxarum nee maritagmrn eiusdem perce- 
pemn^ — I dedi et ooncessi ac do et concede prefato Petro 
Abb[ati] — | r^dditwwm rev^rsionum et serviciorMrw, . ac 
aliorwm possessionu[m] — | nupcr de Stoke Lysle in Gomitatu 
Oxoniensi . qui de me — | dicti WilleZmi . et racione minoiis 
etatis . lohannis) 
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It is not the design of this work to pursue the history 
of Latin Palaeography beyond the end of the fifteenth 
century ; and the examination of the literary hand was 
accordingly brought to a close when it had reached that 
limit. With regard, however, to the cursive form of 
writing which has just been passed in review and which 
was not superseded by the printing press, as was the 
case with the set literary style, it will not be out of place 
to lay before the reader a few specimens of later 
varieties, among which some were elaborated in certain 
of the law courts and became the styles peculiar to 
those courts. 

The ordinary class of charter or cursive hand in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was a rather coarse development 
of the style of the fifteenth century. The following 
specimen, taken from an ordinary conveyance of the year 
1530 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24,843), may suffice as an 
iUustration. 

f^ nv*c «^ i^»»-ejl<^ r«-;js.^^ 

DEED. — A.D. 1530. 

(Sond ac Georgio Taylour omnia, ilia terror te[ncm«wta] — | 

— [ijacen^ia et existen^ia in Wescote in parochia de Dorkyng 

— — [conc]essione et feoffamento Rob^rti Borne do Dorky[ng j 

— — Maydeman aliam vero medietatem inde nuper — | — [ap- 
par]ent2sac filii et heredis Alicie nuper uxoris mee ia[m] — | — 
pr<^dicta terms et tenewewta reddite^ et &er\icia cum suis per- 
t[inentiis]) 
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In tnosfc of the English cursive handwriting of the 
first half of the sixteenth century a certain heaviness of 
style was the fashion ; but afterwards this gave place to 
a lighter and more elegant character, which was fully 
established by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the 
seventeenth century, and then gradually toned down 
into a form modified by the Italian letters of the ordi- 
nary current hand of the day. The following specimen 
is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 24,798). 

DEED. A.D. 1594. 

(To be holden of the Cheefe lorde or lord^5 — | Administra- 
towrs and for every of them, Doth — | att thensealinge 
and deli very e of these present^^ is — | all and singwler 
thappw?'tena«*nce5 in Fee simple w[ithout] — I and Qverj parte 
thereof to the saide Thomas Tan[ner] — | att all convenient 
tyme or tymes w/thin the — ) 

In this Land we hav^ a good fluent style to which 
none of the cursive writing of previous centuries had 
attained in England. In fact the close of the sixteenth 
century may be referred to as the epoch of the rise of 
the modern current hand, as distinguished from the 
more slowly written and more disjointed cursive writing 
of the middle ages. 

Lastly, in taking leave of this ordinary style, we 
select a specimen of a form which it assumed early in 
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the seventeenth century, from a deed of the year 1612 
(Brit. Mus., Add. Oh. 24,000). 

DEED. — A.D. 1612. 

fpowndes of good and lawful! mony — | himselfe fully satis- 
fied, And therof — | And in considerac^on of twoe hun^dred] 
— j confirmed, and by thease presenter d [oth] — | [A]ll that 
the Mannor of Butlers sfcituate] — | [M]esuage or Mannor 
howse of Butle[rs]) 

Now to turn to the peculiar official legal hands 
referred to above. From the earliest times succeeding 
the Norman Conquest there were, as we have seen, cer- 
tain styles followed, though not uniformly, for particular 
official documents ; and a series of examples of these 
during the several reigns may be found m the public 
records. But it was not until the sixteenth century 
that a perfected system of particular styles for certain 
courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given 
the name of *^ secretary,"^ and which is in fact the hand 
which has been illustrated by the two preceding fac- 
similes, there are two main styles which practically cover 
the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. 
The former was used for records under the great seal ; 
the latter was employed in the courts of King's Bench 

* Wright, Court Hand Restored, cd. Martin, 1879, p. xii. 
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and Common Pleas, for fines and recoveries, placita, 
etc. These two kinds of writing do not vary very 
materially; both may be described as fanciful render- 
ings of the ordinary law hand. The Chancery hand, 
of the pattern found in its developed form in the six- 
teenth century, appears in an incipient stage in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and is therefore of 
an earlier origin than the Court hand, which indeed is 
rather a modification of the Chancery hand itself. It 
will be enough to select one or two examples of each 
style in order to give a general idea of their character. 

First we take a few lines from an exemplification of a 
Chancery decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 
26,969) in illustration of the Chancery hand of the reign 
of Henry VIll. 

EXEMPLIFICATION. A.D. 1539. 

(revencionum Corone noatre quoddam decretum — | — xxiiij 
die Novembris Anno regni doinini Ref(i[s] — | — [revejncionum 
Corone sue Et protulit ibidem quand[am] — | — [ver]ba This 
Indenture made the — | — the grace of god of Englond and 
Fraunce — | — Englond Bet wane Raf Burell doctor in — j — 
[CJountie of Leicester of the oon partie and) 

Next, an example is taken from a grant of wardship 
and marriage of the year 1618, which illustrates the 
form which the hand had assu.ned in the reip^n of 
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James I. (Brit. Mus., Add.. Cli. 28,271), a form 
altogether of the modern type which continued in 
practice to quite a i-ecent date. 



GRANT OF WARDSHIP. — A.D. 1618. 

(quousqwe eadem Maria Gwynet executor — | — vel ha^iierint 
Et hoc absque compoto seu aliq[uo] — | — con tin gat predtc^wm 
Georgium Gwynet ante[quam] — J — Maria Gwynet executores 
sive assigna^^ sui — | hered^7;ws masculis eiusdem Georgii 
Gwynet tu[nc] — | — pnsentes damws et concedimw^ prefate 
Marie Gwy[net]) 

In these two examples of the Chancery hand it will 
be seen that the chief characteristic is a fanciful angular 
and upright treatment of the letters without deviating 
from the setting of ordinary writing. 

With the Court hand the treatment is different. 
While the shapes of the letters (with the exception of 
e, which in this style is in the circular form) are prac- 
tically the same as in the Chancery hand, the cast of 
the writing is quite altered by lateral compression, 
which cramps and narrows the letters in an exaggerated 
manner. 

Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry VIII/s 
reign, and is taken from a final concord, or foot of a 
fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 23,539). 
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FINAL CONCORD. — A.D. 1530. 

(Hec est final is concordia fac/a in Curm dc^wmi Kegis — | 
^omim Hib^rnie a conqiiestu vicesimo primo coram Robert[o] 

— I Inter AntoniumWyngfeld Militem lohawwem Audele[y] — | 
et Reginaldum Dygby Armig^um deforczew^es de Manen[o] 

— I predic^wm Manmum cum "^erMnentiis esse lus ipsius 
Humf^^rfi et) 

Next we select a passage from an exemplification of 
a plea of Blizabeth^s reign, dated in the year 1578 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch. 25,968). 






*^4^^^ 




EXEMPMPIOATION. — A.D. 1578. 
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(facit Ideo consideraiwn est quod pred^'cfus Tonawwes Collyn 

"•rop'-p^ret | — [raisericordija et cetera Et super hoc predic^iis 

^ :.. r /wes Collyn peU'^ brei;e | — [Trinitjatis in tres septimanas 

^7 / '^'^\a Ad quern diem hie | — ^[ujltirao preterito h«&ere fecit 

I ., xio loharm Collyn | — [presencjium duximw5 exemplifi- 

^ ;^*nda In cuius rei testimoniuw^) 

There is practically no great difference in style between 
these two specimens. The latter is perhaps to some ex- 
tent the better band and shows a very slight advance 
on the other ; but the forms of the letters are so stereo- 
typed in this class of writing that the space of nearly 
half a century which lies between the two documents 
has impressed but little trace of change on the later 
one. 

Lastly, to show further how very gradual was the 
alteration wrought by time in the character of the Court 
hand, an example is taken from a final concord of the 
reign of Charles II., bearing the date of 1673 (Brit. 
Mus., Add. Ch, 25,871), nearly a century and a half after 
the date of the final concord above, of the time of 
Henry VIII.^ with which it is to be compared. 

FINAL CONCORD. — A.D. 1673. 




(Hec est finalis Concordia fac^a in Curta dowmi — | defensom 
et cetera a Conquestu vicesimo quinto Cor[am] — | WiWelmym 
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Yates Generosum et Dinam uxorem eius — | duabws acris terre 
decern acris pasture et tribw^ — | cum ^ertmentiis esse ius 
ip^ius WilleZwi ut ilia que iide[m]) 



The more recent date of this document is to be recog- 
nized by the coarser style of the writing and by the 
broken appearance of the letters, which is effected 
by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued in practice down to the 
reign of George II. ; the Chancery hand still sur- 
vives in the modern engrossing hands employed in 
enrolments and patents. 



ADDENDA. 

Page 49. — A metal pen, about two inches long, shaped 
and slit after the fashion of a quill-pen, was recently 
found by Professor Wald stein in the so-called tomb of 
Aristotle at Eretria. — Nineteenth Genturijy May, 1801. 



Greek Palaeography. — Since the sheets of this volume 
passed through the press, Monsieur Omont has published 
his Facsimiles desphts anciens Manuscrits Grecs en onciale 
et en minuscule de la Bibliofheqiie Nationale du iv" au 
xii' Steele (Paris, 1892). Among the plates are facsimiles 
of the Codex Sarravianus of the Old Testament, pi. 2 
(referred to above, p. 152, 1. 20, as an Octateuch) ; of the 
Codex Ephraemi,pl. 3 (above, p. 152, 1. 19),- of the Pauline 
Epistles from Mount Athos, pi. 4 (above, p. 154, 1. 1) ; 
of the Codex Olaromontanus, pi. 5 (above, p. 154, 1. 22, 
and p. 181, 1. 19) ; of the Coislin Octateuch, pi. 6 (above, 
p. 154, 1. 9) ; of a series of MSS. in late uncial writing, 
8th-llth centuries, pi. 8 to 21 (to be added to the lists 
on pp. 157, 158); and of an Evangelistarium in large 
ornamental round-uncials of the 12th century, pi. 22. 

To the MSS. mentioned under the head of Greek 
Writing in Western Europe (p. 181) we can now add 
references to the following facsimiles in M. Omont's 
series : — Pauline Epistles, in Greek and Latin, the 
Codex Sangermanensis of St. Petersburg, 9th century, 
pi. 5 bis; a Latin-Greek Psalter, Coislin MS. 186, 8th 
century, pi. 7; a Latin-Greek Glossary, MS. Latin 
7651, 9th century, pi. 23; and a Psalter, Arsenal MS. 
8407, 9th century, pi. 24. 
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Systems of Dating*. — It may be of practical use to add 
a few words on the different systems observed in dating 
manuscripts. 

Mediaeval Greek MSS. are dated sometimes by the 
year of the indiction, sometimes by the year of the 
world according to the era of Constantinople, sometimes 
by both indiction and year of the world. 

The Indiction was a cycle of fifteen years, which are 
severally styled Indiction 1, Indiction 2, etc., up to 
Indiction 15, when the series begins afresh. The in- 
troduction of this system is attributed to Constantine 
the Great. From the circumstance of the commence- 
ment of the indiction being reckoned variously from 
different days, four kinds of indictions have been recog- 
nized, viz. : — 

i. The Indiction of Constantinople, calculated from 
the 1st of September, a.d. 312. 

ii. The Imperial or Caesarian Indiction (commonly 
used in England and France), beginning on the 24th of 
September, a.d. 312. 

iii. The Roman or Pontifical Indiction (commonly 
used in dating papal bulls from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century), beginning on the 1st of January (or 
the 25th of December, when that day was reckoned as 
the first day of the year), a.d. 313. 

iv. The Indiction used in the register of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, beginning in October. 

The Greeks made use of the Indiction of Constan- 
tinople/ 

To find the indiction of a year of the Christian era, 
add 3 to the year (because ad. 1 = Indiction 4), and 

' An independent mode of reckoning the commencement of the 
indiction was followed in Egypt under the later Eomaa Empire. 
The indiction there began normally in the latter half of the 
month Pauni, which corresponds to about the middle of June ; 
but the actnal day of commencement appears to have been vari- 
able and to have depended upon the ex ict period of the rising of 
the Nile. — Catalogue of Greek Fai^yri in the British Museum^ 
pp. 197, 198. 
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divide the sum by 15 : if nothing remains, the iudiction 
will be 15 ; if there is a remainder, it will be the number 
of the indiction. But it must not be forgot ben that 
the Indiction of Constantinople begins on the 1st of 
September, and consequently that the last four months 
of a year of the Christian era belong to the next 
indiction year. 

The year of the Creation of the World was calculated, 
according to the era of Constantioople, to be B.C. 5508. 
The first day of the year was the 1st of September. 

To reduce the Mundane era of Constantinople to the 
Christian era, deduct 5508 from the former for the 
months of January to August ; and 5509 for September 
to December. 

A chronological table^ showing the corresponding 
years of the Mundane era, the Christian era, and the 
Indiction, from a.d. 800 to a.d. 1599, will be found in 
Gardthausen's Griechische Palaeographie, pp. 450-459. 

Latin MSS. are dated in several ways: by the year 
of the Christian era or of other eras, by the year of the 
indiction, by the regnal year of the reigning sovereign or 
pontiff, by the year of episcopate, etc. In England it 
was the general practice to date charters and other legal 
documents by the saint^s day or festival on which, or 
nearest to which, the deed was executed, and the regnal 
year of the reigning sovereign. 

The year of the Christian era, as now observed, is of 
the same form as the Julian year, which was settled by 
C. Julius Caesar in A.u.c. 708, the first year of the 
system running from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, A.u.c. 709. 

The Christian era is according to the calculation of 
Dionysius Exiguus (a.d. 583), who reckoned the birth 
of Our Lord, which took place in the 28th year of 
Augustus, as falling in A.u.c. 754, that is, dating from 
the time when the Emperor took the name of Augustus. 
The early Christians, however, placed the birth of Our 
Lord four years eailier, calculating the 28th year of 
Augustus from the date of the Battle of Actiiim (a.»u.c. 
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723), and thus beginniog tlie Christian era in A.u.C. 
750. 

The Dionysian year is supposed to have commenced 
on the 25th of March. 

But the commencement of the year has been reckoned 
from different days in different countries : — 

In England and Ireland, from the sixth century to 
1066, it was reckoned from Christmas Day, or from the 
25th of March ; affcer the Norman conquest to the year 
1155, from the 1st of January; and between 1155 and 
1751, from the 25th of March. 

In Scotland, down to the close of 1599, it was reckoned 
from the 25th of March. The 1st of January was the first 
day of the year 1600. 

In France, the year began variously in different 
dioceses and districts : on Christmas Day, Easter Eve, 
or the 25th of March. The 1st of January first began 
the year in 1564. 

In Germany, the year anciently began on Christmas 
Day. The 1st of January began the year in 1544. 

In Italy, generally, the year was reckoned from 
Christmas Day ; the 1st of January was adopted in 158^5. 
In Tuscany, however, the 25th of March was the first 
day, down to 1751, which commenced with the 1st of 
January; and in Venice, before 1522, when the 1st of 
January was altogether adopted, the legal year began 
on the 1st of March, and the civil year on the 1st of 
January. 

In Spain, the year began, in Aragon before 1350 and 
in Castile before 1383, on the 1st of January; and in 
those years and subsequently, down to 1556, at Christmas. 
In 1556 the 1st of January was adopted. 

Ill Portugal, the Spanish system was followed before 
1420; and in 1420 and subsequently, down to 1556, the 
year began at Christmas. 

The era of Spain is reckoned from the 1st of January, 
B.C. 38, that is, the year following the conquest of Spain 
by Augustus. This era was adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of France. Its use was aban- 
doncd in Catalonia in 1180, and in Spain generally in 
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1350 and 1383 ; in Portugal, in 1420. To reduce a year 
of the era of Spain to one of the Christian era it is 
therefore necessary to subtract 38 from the number. 

The Julian calendar was followed down to the 
sixteenth century. The Julian calculation of the solar 
year was 365 days and 6 hours; to be correct, 11 
minutes and 12 seconds should have been added. Con- 
sequently, by the year 1582 there was an accumulation, 
representing rather more than ten days, unaccounted for. 
In this year, Pope Gregory XII [. reformed, the calendar 
and introduced the ^^New Style. ''^ Ten days were 
omitted from the year 1582, viz. from the 5th to the 14th 
of October, inclusive, the 5th being counted as the 15th. 
The Gregorian calendar was generally adopted, in Roman 
Catholic countries at once, or within a few years; in 
Protestant countries it was generally adopted to begin 
in the year 1700, in some at a later period, and in 
England not till 1751. In countries under the Greek 
Church the ^' Old Style '' of the Julian calendar is still 
followed. 

By Act of Parliament of 24 George II., 1751, ^' An 
Act for regulating the Commencement of the Year and 
for correcting the Calendar now m use," the practice of 
commencing the legal year on the 25th of March was 
discontinued, and the 1st of January was adopted ; and 
the Gregorian calendar took the place of the Julian. 
The year 1751, which had commenced on the 25th of 
March, was brought to a close on the 31st of December. 
The year 1752 began on the next day, the 1st of 
January, and ran to the 3 1st of December, but was 
reduced by 11 days in the month of September, by 
omitting the nominal 3rd to the 13th, and calling the 
day after the 2nd the 14th. 

The reason why eleven days were now omitted instead 
of teUy as in the year 1582, is that the ^^New Style '^ re- 
quired that every hundredth year which is not a fourth 
hundredth should be counted as an ordinary year and 
not as a Leap-year, the first year to be so treated being 
1700, in which the 29th of February was unwritten. 
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The year 1800 being the second hundredth year so 
treated, the " New Style " differs to the amount of twelve 
days from the " Old Style" in the present century. 

Full particulars of the various systems of dating will 
be found in Sir H. Nicolas^s Chronology of History, and 
in J. J. Bond's Handy -Book of Enles and Tables for veri- 
fying Bates. 
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A. 

Abbreviations. See Contrac- 
tions. 

Abu-Simbol, Greek inscriptioa 
at, 9. 

Accents, Greek system, 71, 72 ; 
Latin, 74. 

Actium, Battle of, poem on, 186. 

^liH.n, MS., 180. 

-^thelstan. King of Etigiand, 
charter (,f, 252. 

^thelwold, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, benediction al of, 267. 

Alburnus Major (Verespatak), 
in Dacia, tablets from, 24, 26, 
204. 

Alcuin, Abbot of St. Martin's of 
Tours, assists in the reform of 
writinof in France, 233. 

" Alexandrinus '* codex, 151. 

Alphabet: Egyptian, 1-4; Greek, 
1, 5-9; Latin, 9-11; Phceui- 
cian, 5-7 ; Semitic, 3-9. 

*' Amiatinns " codex, 194, 215. 

<* Ancren Riwle,'* MS., 288. 

Apocalypse, commentary on, 
226. 

Apo»»trophe, 72, 73. 

Arabs, their manufacture of 
papyrus, 31 ; of paper, 43. 

Jrcits, a folded sheet, 63. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, his 
system of punctuation, accents, 
etc., 70-72. 

Aristotle, MS. of the "Constitu- 
tion of A hens," 113, 140. 

"Armagh, Book of," 242. 

Artavus, a pen-knife, 53. 

Artemisia, papyrus of, 119. 

Assyrians, their clay tablets, 14, 
18 ; their use of p ipyrus, 28. 



Asterisk, 75. 

Atramentarium, an ink-stand, 51. 

A tr amentum, ink, 50. 

Auction -sales, waxen tablets 

relating to, 25. 
Augustine, St., his writing 

tablets, 22; MSS., 223, 260, 

261,282. 
Avesbury, Robert of, MS., 2S1. 
" Ayenbite of Inwyt," MS., 289. 



B. 

" Baaulam and Josaphat,'* MS.. 

172. 
" Bankes Homer," 127. 
Bark of trees, as a writirg mate- 
rial. 13. 
Bnsil, St., MS., 165. 
Bath, leaden tablet found there, 

17. 
Beatus, presbyter, commentary 

on the Apocalypse, 226. 
Bede, MSS., 249, 260, 2fi9. 
Bible, Latin terms for, 55 ; early 

vellnm MSS., 61 ; various 

MSS., 156, 157, 194, 195, 202, 

245, 266, 273, 289. 
Bibliotheca; a Bible, 55. 
)8()3Aoy, $i^\lov, a book, 54, 55, 

60. 
Bla stares, Matthew, MS., 180. 
Bokenham. Osbern, MS., 292. 
Bologna, leaden plates used for 

writing there, 17. 
Book. See Roll. 
*' Boustrophedon " writing, 9. 
Breathings in Greek MSS., 71, 

73. 
Bronze, as a writing material, 17. 
Bulls, papal, 295-297. 
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CyESABius, St, MS., 231, 

Calamarium, Ha\afjLod7]Kr], a reed- 
pen box, 49. 

CalamuSy Kd\auoSf a reed -pen, 
49. 

Callimachns, his irtVa/fcs, 78. 

Canon, a ruler, 53. 

Canons, Ecclesiastical, MS. of, 
264. 

Canterbury, school of writing at, 
244, 245; MS. from, 247. 

Capital letters, definition of, 
117. tSee Palaeography, Latin. 

Capsa, cista, a chest for rolls, 
57. 

Caroline, or Carlovingian, writ- 
ing, 233. 

Carthage, leaden plates found 
there, 16. 

"Onsati contract,** a papyrus, 
137. 

Catch-words in quires, 62. 

Cedar oil, use of, for roUrf, 57. 

CercBf waxen tablets, 20. 

** Chad, St., Gospels of,'* 210. 

Chancery-hands: paoal, 294- 
297; imperial, 297-300; Eng- 
lish, 315-317. 

Charlemagne, reform of writin<i 
in his reign, 2j3; deed of, 
298. 

Charms, written on leaves or 
metals, 13, 15 ; on lead, 16, 
17. 

Charta homhycina^ meaming of the 
term, 44. 

Charta, x^^^'r-ryy, papyrus, 23. 

Xaprlov, a leaf of a MS., 63. 

Chaucer, MS., 292. 

Childebert III., charter of, 227. 

Chinese, their early use of paper, 
43. 

Chronicles : Anglo-Saxon, 254, 
2S7 ; " Grandes Chroniques,** 
277; English history, 278. 

tCp6yoi, the quantities of syllables, 

72. 
Chronological notes, MS. of, 

197. 
Chrysostom, St. John, MSS., 166, 
108. 170. 



Cicero, ** De Republica,'* 192. 
Circinus, a pricker, 53. 
Clay, as a writing material, 14. 
Cleanthes, the Stoic, his writing 

material, 15. 
Clement, St., of Alexandria, MS., 

16*. 
Cnidus, in Caria, leaden plates 

found there, 16. 
Codex (or caudex)^ a set of 

tablets, 20, 60 ; a book, 61 ; 

description of, 60-62 ; vellum 

codices in Rome, 61. 
Codicilli, small tablets, 21. 
Colon, length of, 81. 
Colophons, 66. 
Col 11 runs of writing, in papyri, 

5S ; in codices, 64. 
Com-stor, Petrus, MS., 273. 
Comma, length of, 82. 
Constantino the Great, vellum 

MSS. written for, 37. 
Constantino V., fragment of a 

letter of, 33. 
Contractions and abbreviations, 

Greek, 8H-96 ; early period of, 

88; two systems, 88, 89; 

special sisfns, 92-96 ; Latin, 

96-i04; early system, 96-98; 

mediaeval system, 99-104 ; 

general signs, 99-101 ; special 

signs, 101, 102; conventional 

signs, 102. 
Cornu, the tip of an umbilicus, 

56. 
Correction, marks of, 74, 75. 
Court-hand, in legal documents, 

315, 317-320. 
Croyland abbey, deed of, 309. 
Cryptography, 85. 
Cultellus, a pen-knife, 53. 
Cursive writing : cursive forms 

of Greek letters in papyri, 

144-148; Roman cursive, 203- 

216 ; forms of letters, 205, 206, 

213, 214, 215; mediaeval 

foreign, 293-301 ; mediasval 

English, 301-320. 
Cynewulf, King of Mercia, 

charter of, 249. 
Cyprus, Phoenician inscription 

from, 5 ; imprecatory leaden 

tablets from, 16. 
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D. 

Dacta, waxen tablets from, 24, 

26, 204. 
Dalmatia, charm on lead from, 

17. 
Damascus, a centre of paper 

commerce, 43. 
Dating of MSS., systems of, 322- 

326. 
5e\Tos, SeXTtoi/, ^kXrihioVy tablets, 

20. 
Demetrius, will of, on papyrus, 

133. 
StaSeiTr;?, a pricker, 53. 
Diaeresis, marks of, 73. 
5m(rTo\7j, a dividing comma, 72. 
"Dimma, Book of,'' 241. 
Dioscorides, MS., 153. 
bi<f>d4pai, papyrus, 28 ; skins, 35. 
dnrXrjf a paragraph mark, 6 i. 
Diplomaf a folded sheet, 63. 
Diptycha, duplices^ SiTrruxa, 

hldvpoi, a two-leaf tablet, 20. 
Dirae, imprecations, on lead, 16. 
DistinctioneSy marks of punctua- 
tion, 70. 
Dodona, oracular leaden plates 

found there, 16 
"Durham Book.'* See Lindis- 

farne Gospels. 



B. 

Edwabd I., King of England, 
charter of, 307. 

Edward II., King of England, 
writ of Privy Seal, 308. 

tyKav(TroVy ink, 50. 

Egyptians, ancient : their alpha- 
bet, 1-4; their use of linen as 
a writing material, 14 ; of 
potsherds, 14 ; of wooden 
tablets, 18, 19 ; of papyrus, 
27 ; of skins, 34 ; of red ink, 
51; their manufacture of papy- 
rus, 30-33. 

tlKrjrdpioyy clfATjTov, ivelArjuay 
i^tihrinat a roll, c4, 55. 

iK<f>v\\o<popia, ostracism with 
leaves, 13. 

England : writing before the 

23 



Norman conquest, 244-256 •, 
early foreign school, 244, 245; 
native northern school, 245 ; 
local styles, 249-251 ; foreiern 
influence, 253; mediaeval MSS. 
256-270, S73, 274, 276, 278, 
230-282, 285-292 ; cursive or 
charter-hand and court-hand, 
301-320. 

Ennius, invention of shorthand 
signs attributed to, 84. 

Ephraem, St., MS., 167. 

enoSf a measured line of writing 
78. 

Erechthenm, at Athens, memo- 
randa of accounts, 19, 28. 

i(rx^'^oK6\\ioi', the last leaf of a 
papyrus roll, 31. 

Enclid, MS., 163. 

Eugyppius, MS., 232. 

Eumenes of Pergamum, reputed 
inventor of parchment or 
vellum, 35. 

Euripides, fragments of plays, 
112, 120. 

Euthalius of Alexandria, his 
Btichometrical arrangements ia 
the Bibie, 80, 82. 

Evangelistariam, 157. 

Kxclamantes, catch- words, 62. 

Explicit^ derivation of, 59. 

"Exultet" rolls, 60. 

F. 

Flacctts, Albinns, MS., 220. 
Folium, (pvWoVy the leaf of a 

codex, 63. 
Forulusy a chest for rolls. 57. 
France : ancient and mediaeval 

MSS., 259-263, 265, 270. 275, 

276, 277, 284. 
Frontes, the edges of a r« 11, 56. 
Fulda, M^S. connected with, 194, 

264. 

G. 

Gatherings. See Quires. 
Germanicus, charms used to 

destroy him, 16. 
Germany ; mediroval MSS., 264, 

283. 
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yXSxTffay y\v(r(rdpioVf a book-label, 
57. 

yXviTT-fip, y\6(pavov, a pen-knife, 
53. 

Gold, as a writing matflrial, 15 ; 
as a writing fluid, 51, 52. 

Gospels, MSS.: early Irish, 238 ; 
"Kells,'* 239; "St. Chad," 
240; "MacRegol," 241 ; "Ar- 
magh,'* 242; ** MacDarnan," 
242; "Lindisfarne," 246; 
* Canterbury," 247; *' Lo- 
thair,*' 259. 

Graffiti, wall-scribblings, 15, 203, 
206, 207. 

ypaixfiwTiioVy a tablet, 20. 

Graphiarium, ypacptodrjKrj, a pen- 
box, 49. 

Graphium, ypa(pf:7ov, a writing 
implement, 48. 

Greece : history of the Greek 
alphabet, 5-9 ; antiquity of 
writing in, 115; use of tablets 
by the Greeks, 19, 23, 24 ; of 
papyrus, 28 ; of skins, 35 ; 
Greek MSS.. 119-180. 

Gregory, Pupe, MSS., 229, 268. 



H. 

Half-uncial writing. See Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Harmenopoulos, Constantino, 

MSS., 174, 179. 

" Harris Homer," 124. 

Henry I., Emperor, charter of, 
2J9. 

Henry II., King of England, 
charter of, 302. 

Henry 17., King of Englaud, 
charter of, 310. 

Herculaneum, papyri found there, 
113 ; their treatment, 114. 

Herodas, MS., 113, 128. 

Herodotus, MS., 174. 

Hesiod, his works written on 
lead, 16. 

Hilary, St., MS., 201. 

Homer : lines from the Iliad on 
a board, 19 ; tradition of copy 
of the Iliad on purple vellum, 
40; pnpyri of the Iliad, lOIi ; 



"Harris »' Ilikd, 124; '^Bankes" 
Iliad, 127 ; Iliad on papyrtis, 
129 ; MS. of the O Ivssoy, 177. 

Homilies, MSS., 230, 272, 287. 

Horace, MS., 279. 

Hospitallers, charter of, 304. 

Hyperides, orations of, on 
papyrus, 60, 110, 111, 123. 

Hyphen, 67, 72. 

vnoariyfxriy a mark of punctua- 
tion, 70. 



Imperial Chancery, writing used 
in, 297-300. 

Imprecations, on lead, 16. 

Incausturriy ink, 50. 

Index, a book-label, 39, 57. 

Ink, varieties and materials, 50 ; 
various colours, 51, 

Ireland : history of writing in, 
236-244 ; ornamentation of 
MSS., 239, 240; influence «.f 
Irish writing abroad, 213, 244. 

Isidore, St., MS., 224. 

Italy: mediaeval MSS., 272,279, 
285. 

J. 

Jeromr, St., his denunciation of 
sumptuous MSS., 4J ; works of, 
233, 283. 

Jesus Christ, forms of contrac- 
tion of the name, 102. 

Jews, their use of skins as a 
writing material, 34, 

John VIII., Pope, Arab protocol 
in a ball of, 32 ; bull, 295. 

John, King of England, charter 
of, 3U3. 

Jucundus, L. C'dBoilius, tablets 
found in his house at Pomp, ii, 
25. 

Justinian, Pandects, 198, 199. 



KaraBarSvy a column of writing, 

58. 
*' Kclls, Book of,*' 239. 
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Kent, early obarter, 251. 

(cepay, the tip of an umbillcas, 

56. 
Kilian, St., Gospels of, 237. 
Kivvdfiapis, pnrple iok, 51. 
Kiarrjy ki^<dt6s, a che&t for rolls, 

57. 
KdicKivov ficXdviov, red ink, 51. 
KofhiAiov, a brush for writiug with 

fluid gold, 4'^. 
Kopcot'is, a paragraph-mark, 68 
KVK\oix6\ifidos, lead for rulinp^, 

53. 
KvAiv^poSf a roll, 54. 



Lead, as a writing material, 16, 
17 ; for ruling, 53, 58. 

Leaves of trees, as a writing 
material, 12; used for ostra- 
cism and for charms, 13. 

Lectionaries, "169, 221, 228, 274. 

Letters (epistles), tablets used 
for, 21 ; process of sealing and 
opening, 22 j late examples on 
tablets, 22. 

Liher, lihellus, a papyrus roll, 54 
55 ; a codex, 60. 

Lime-tree, the inner bark as a 
writing material, 13. 

" Lindisfarne Gospels," 246. 

Lineay a line of wriiing, 63. 

Linen, as a writing material, 
14. 

Linum, \ivov, a thread to fasten 
tablets, 21. 

Livy, MS., 193. 

K6yo9f a division of a work, 
55. 

Lombardio writing, 218-222. 

Lothair, Emperor, his MS. of the 
Gospels, 25y. 



M. 

•* NTacDurnan Gospels,'* 242. 
" MacRegol Gospels," 241. 
** Ma3lbrighto Gospels," 243. 
Majuscule leiteis, definition of, 
117. 



Manuscripts, lists of, etc. : 
Greek tablets, 19, 23, 2l; 
Greece and Latin mediaeval 
MSS. on papyrus, 33, 34; pur- 
ple and gilded vellum MSS., 
40-42; early paper MSS., 45; 
a red-ink MS., 51 ; MSS. writ- 
ten in gold, 52 ; MSS. written 
ia many columns, 04, 65 ; 
palimpsests, 77 ; MSS. with 
stichometrical memoranda, 78, 
81; tachy graphical MSS., 83, 
84, 85 ; Greek papyri, 107-115 ; 
earliest Greek cursive papyri, 
131; Greek MSS. in early 
uncials, 152-154, 321 ; late, 157, 
158, 321; in sloping minuscules, 
161; written inWestern Europe, 
181.182,321; Latin MSS. in rus- 
tic capitals, 188, 189 ; in mixed 
uncials and minuscules, 197, 
199, 200 ; in half-uncials, 200, 
201; in Roman cursive, 215; 
in English halfuucials, 247 ; 
Anglo Saxon MSS. in foreign 
style, 233. 

Marty rology, 225. 

Massa, Michael de, MS., 280. 

Mathematical treatise, 15>. 

Maurilius, St., life of, 266. 

Maximin, the younger, his MS. 
of Homer, 40. 

Maximus, St., MS., 210. 

/AeAaf, ink, 50. 

fx€\avd6xoi'i an ink-standj 51. 

Menseum, 176. 

Mercia, handwriting of, 249, 
250.^ 

Merovingian writing, 226-233. 

Mesha, King of Moab, record of 
his wars on the *' Moabite 
stone," 5. 

Minium^ red ink, 51. 

Minuscule letters, definition of, 
117. Bee Palaeogrrtphy. 

Miracles of the Virgin, 284. 

** Moabite stone," 5. 

fxdhlfibos^ KVK\OT€p^S, OV TpCX<JftS, 

lead for ruling, 53. 
fx6\vfi^oSf a plummet, 53. 
Monastic rules, 222. 
fxov6$i$Koi, a work contained in a 

single roll, 55. 
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Paleeography. 



Netheblamds ? mediaeval MSS., 

266, 282. 
Nidus, a chest for rolls, 57. 
Norma, a ruler, 53. 
Norwich, Bishop of, charter of, 

308. 
Notgs JuriSf legal abbreviations, 

97. 
Novaculay an erasing knife, 53. 
Numerals : Greek, two systems, 

104 J fractions, 105 j R.man, 

105 J Arabic, 106. 



0. 

Obelus, a mark for distinction, 

75. 
Occleve, MS., 291. 
6/jL<pa\6s, stick or knob of a roll, 

56. 
Opisthographs, 59, 60. 
Oracles, on lead, 16. 
Origen, MS.. 271. 
Ostracism, with leaves, 13; with 

potsherds, 14, 15. 
Ostiaka, 14. 
Oxford, Earl of, charter of, 312. 



Fssnula, the wrapper of a roll, 39, 
56. 

Vagina^ a column of writing, 58. 

Palaeography, Greek ; divisions 
of, 116 ; the book-hand in 
papyri, 118-129 ; cursive writ- 
ing in papyri, 130-148; forms 
of cursive letters, 144-148 ; 
uncial writing in vellum MSS., 
149-158; classes of mediajval 
minuscule MSS., 159; codices 
vetustissimi, 162-165 ; codices 
vetusti, 165-170 ; codices re- 
centiores, 170-176 ; codices 
novelli, 176-181; Greek writ- 
ing in Western Europe, 181, 
182 ; Greek letters used in 
Latin signatures, 182. 

Palaeography, Latin : writing in 



capitals, 183-190; square and 
rustic capitals, 184 ; age of 
earliest MSS. in rustic letters, 
187 ; writing in uncials, 190- 
195 ; in mixed uncials and 
minuscules, 196-200 ; in half- 
uncials, 200-202 ; Roman cur- 
sive writing, 203-216; forms 
of cursive letters, 205, 206, 
213-215 ; writing in minus- 
cules, 217-285 ; Lombardic 
writing, 218-222; Yisigothio 
writing, 222-226 ; Merovingian 
writing, 226-233 ; the Caro- 
line reform, 233; Irish writing, 
236-244 ; the round hand, 237- 
241; the pointed hand, 241- 
243 ; English writing before 
the Norman conquest, 244-256; 
the round hand, 243, 247; the 
pointed land, 248-252 ; medi- 
OBval writing in books, 257-285; 
of the ninth century, 259-261, 
2H4 ; of the tenth century, 
261-263, 267 ; of the eleventh 
century, 265,266, 268; of the 
twelfth century, 269-271; of 
the thirteenth century, 272- 
275 ; of the fourteenth century, 
275-279; of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 279-285; MSS. in the 
English tongue, 285-292 5 
mediaeval cursive wriing, 293- 
301 ; writing of the Papal 
Chancery, 294-297; of the 
Imperial Chancery, 297-300; 
origin of modern writing in 
Western Europe, 300; the 
English mediaeval charter- 
hand, 301-312; later legal 
writing H13-320 ; Chancervr 
hand, 315-317; Court-han'd, 
315, 317-020. 

Palermo, papyrus grown there, 
29. 

Palimpsests, 75-77. 

Pamphilus of Caes-irea. vellum 
MSS. in his library, 37. 

Pandectes, a Bible, 55. 

Papal chancery, writing used in, 
294-297. 

Paper, history of, 43-47; medi- 
ajval names, 43; introduction 
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into Europe, 43 ; materials, 44 ; 
manufacture in Europe, 4 », 46 ; 
water-marks, 47. 
Pbpyrus : description of the plant, 
"Zl \ ancient Egyptian papyrus 
rolls, 28 ; price of the writing 
material at Ath3ns, 28; im- 
portation to Rome, 28, 2y ; 
manufacture, 30-33 ; varieties, 

32, 33 ; late use, 33, 34 ; papy- 
rus in book-form, 34, 62. 

Papyrus MSS., Greek: discoveries 
in Egypt, 107-113 ; at Hercu- 
laneum, 113, 115 ; MSS. writ- 
ten in capitals and uncials, 
118-129; in cursive letters, 
330-148; Latin MSS., 34. 

irapdypaclyoSf a dividing-stroke, 
68. 

Paragraphs. See Text. 

Parchment. See Vellum. 

Pausanias, MS , 178. 

Pen, early use of, 49, 321. 

Penicillus, peniculus, a brush to 
apply fluid gold, 49. 

JPentap/ycha, TnvTaiTTvxoiy a fi^e- 
leaf tablet, 20. 

Pepin le Bref, imperial letter to, 

33, 143. 

PersiaDS, their use of skins for 

writing material, 3 3. 
iTiraKiaixdsy obtracism with leaves, 

13. 
<paiv6\r)s, the wrapper of a roll, 

39, 56. 
Philodemus, MSS., 114, 124. 
(piAvpUy inner bark of the lime- 
tree, 13. 
Phcenician alphabet, 5. 
«< Piers Plowman," MS, 239. 
iriVu^, TTiyaKis, a tablet, 20. 
iriTraKioVj a book-label, 57. 
Plato, fragment of the '* Pha^do," 

112, 120. 
Plumbum, a plummet, fi3. 
irvevfxaTa, breathings, 71. 
Polybius, MS., 175. 
Folyptt/cha, a many-leaf tablet, 

20. 
Pompeii, wall-scribblings at, 15, 

203; waxen tablets from, 21, 

25. 
Porphyrias, MS., 172. 



Positurse, positions of marks of 

punctuation, 70. 
Potsherds, as a writing material, 

14. 
" Prisse papyrus," 4, 28. 
TfpuTOKoKKou, the first sheet of a 

papyrus roll, 31. 
Psalters, 156, 173, 252, 276, 281. 
Ptah-Hotep, precepts of, 4. 
Ptolemy, MS., 178. 
Pugillares, small tablets, 21. 
truKTiSv, 7ru|tof, a tablet, 20. 
Puncxorium, a pricker, 53. 
Punctuation, systems of, 67-71. 
Purple vellum. See Vellum. 
Patens, a chest for rolls, 57. 



Q- 

Qiiatcrnio, a quire of four sheets, 

62. 
Quintuplices, a five-leaf tablet, 

20. 
Quires, arrangem nb of, 6*2, 63. 
Quotation, marKS of, 73. 



R. 



Rabanus Maurus, MS., 202. 

RasoHum, a scribe's knife, 53. 

Ravenna, papyrus documenta 
from, 34. 

Reeds, as a writing implement, 
49. ^ 

Rescript, imperial, 212. 

Riga, a line of writing, 63. 

Roll (book), 54-60; its forma- 
tion, 56; method of unrollm>< 
and rolling, 58, 59 ; opistho- 
graphs, 59, tO; survival in the 
middle ages, 60. 

Rome : history of the Roman 
alphabet, 9-11; use of various 
writing materials in, 14; of 
waxen tablets, 24-26; of papy- 
rus, 29 ; of vellum, 36, 37. 

Rotulus, mediaeval term for a 
roll, 55. 

Roiige, de, his discovery of the 
origin of the alpliabet, 3, 4. 

Rubrica, red ink, 51. 
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Palxography. 



Ruling of lines, in papyri, 58 ; in 

codices, 63, 64. 
Rustic capitals. Bee Palaeography, 

Latin. 

S. 

Sacramentary, 263. 

Saints, Lives of, 164, 168, 265, 

292. 
Sallust, MS.. 285. 
Samnites, their use of linen as a 

writing material, 14. 
iScalprumfScalpellum, a pen -knife, 

53. 
ScapuSf a roll, 31. 
exo'iioSf a writing reed, 49. 
Scrinium, a chest for rulls. 57. 
a€\i^y <T€\(Siovy a column of writ- 
ing, 58. 
Semitic alphabet, 3-9. 
Seneca, Tironian notes collected 

by, 84. 
Severus, Sulpicius, MS., 234, 235. 
Shorthand. See Tachygraphy. 
Sigla, single-letter abbreviations, 

86, 96. 
flr/AXuj3os, ahrv^os, a book-label, 

39, 57. 
Silver, as a writing material, 15 ; 

as a writincr fluid, 52. 
Simplicius, MS., 176. 
'* Sinaiticus " codex, 150. 
Skins, as writing material, 34. 
tr/jL^Krjf a pen -knife, 53. 
crujuaTiov, a vellum codex, 6L 
Spain: Visiorothio writing, etc., 

105, 222-226. 
Sponge, used for erasure, 53. 
Stichometry, 78-8:5. 
ffrixos, a line of writing, 63, 78 ; 

a bense-liue, 81. 
ffTiyiJL'fif a mark of punctuation, 

70. 
Stilus, a writing implement, 48. 
Subdistinctio, a mark of punciua- 

tion, 70. 
ffvyy paixfxa^ a subdivision of a 

book, 55. 
avvrayixa, a subdivision of a book, 

55. 
Syracuse, papyrus grortu there, 

2J. 



T. 

Tahellarii, messengers, 21. 

Tablets, of lime-wood, 14 ; mili- 
tary diplomas, 17, 18; wooden 
tablets, 18, 19 ; waxen tablets, 
19, 23, 139, 167, 204, 208-210; 
special uses, 19-23 ; price of, 
at Athens, 19; denominations, 
20; representations, 20, 21; 
materials, 22 ; late use of, 26 ; 
Greek, 23, 24; Latin, 24-26; 
arrangement of writing on, 25, 
26 ; vellum tablets, 37. 

TahulaSf tabellXf writing tablets, 
20. 

Tachygraphy, 82-84 ; signs used 
iu Greek contrac ions, 91-96; 
in Latin contractions, 98, 101, 
102. 

Tallies of the Exchequer, 19. 

Tax. receipts, 25, 133. 

T€TpdSf rerpcidioi^, a quire of four 
sheets, 62. 

TeGxos, a literary work, 55. 

Text: arrangement, 64-67; co- 
lumns, 64 ; paragraphs, 65 ; 
separation of words, 65, 67,68; 
enlarged letters, 65, 66 ; com- 
p ession, 65; first lines of divi- 
sions, 65; titles, rubrics, and 
colophons, 66; division of 
words, 66, 67 ; running titles, 
66 ; hyphen, 67 ; paragraphs, 
68 ; enlarged letters, 69 ; punc- 
tuation, 69-71 ; accentuation, 
71-75; marks of correction, 
etc., 73, 74. 

Theodore, St., MS., 169. 

Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, 
his advice on ornamentation of 
MSS., 39. 

Theophylactus, MS., 171. 

Theopompus, stichometrical re- 
ference by, 79. 

B4<T€iSy positions of marks of punc- 
tuation, 70. 

Tiles, inscribed, 15, 211. 

Tiliat inner bark of the lime- 
tree, 13. 

Tironian notes, 84, 98, 101, 102. 

Title, 58. 

Tilulus, a book-label, 3^, 57. 
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Toga, wrapper of a roll, 30. 
Ttijuos, portion of a work, 55, 
TcJfoj, accents, 72. 
Toarg, school of writing at, 233, 

234. 
Treasury circular, on papyrus, 

136. 
Triptycha, triplices, rpiirrvxa, a 

three-leaf tablet, 20. 



(J. 

UmhilicuSj the central stick or 

knob of a roll. 56. 
Uncial letters, definition of, 117. 

See Palseosrraphy. 
Urban II., P<»pe, bull of, 206. 
*' UHpensky Psulter," 156. 
♦' Utrecht Pdalter,'* 64, 183. 



Valerius Maximus, MS., 270. 
** Vaticanus " codex, 150. 
Vellum or parchment : its tradi- 



tional invention, 35 ; its ns3 
and value at Rome, 36, 37, 61 ; 
varieties, 38; oruamenfatioQ, 
38, 39 ; purple stainintr, 39-42 ; 
gildiug, 42; the vellum codex, 
60, 61. 

Venice, lead used tbere as a 
writing material, 17. 

Versus, a line of writing, 63, 80. 

Virf?il, MSS., 185, 188, )8'. 

Visigothio numerals, 105; writ- 
ing, 222, 226. 

Vitellianiy small tablets, 21. 

Volumen, a roll, 54. 

Voragiue, Jacobus de, MS., 276. 



W. 

Wall-inscriptiovs. See Graffiti. 
Water-marks, in paper, 47. 
Waxen tablets. See Tablets. 
Wessex, character of writing in, 

250,251. 
Wills, written on tablets, 21. 
Words, separation and division 

of. See Text, 
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Dryness is generally characteristic of condensed historical outlines ; in the 
present case it is avoided by the vigorous style of the author, and the introduc- 
(ion of Interesting anecdotes and episodes that serve to relieve the mind, and 
bring out in clear light the peculiarities of individual or national character. 

Tne American edition has been revised throughout by Dr. Henry, and en- 
larged by the introduction of an admirable chapter on American history. 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. A Hand- 
book based upon M. Gustave Ducoudra.y's ^'Histoire Sommaire de 
la Civilisation." Edited by the Rev. J. Verschoyle, M. A. With 
numerous Hlustrations. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

" With M. Ducoudray's work as a basis, many additions having been made, 
derived from special writers, Mr. Verschoyle has produced an excellent work, 
which gives a comprehensive view of early civilization. . . . As to the world of 
the past, the volume under notice treats of Egypt, Assyria, the Far East, of Greece 
and Rome, in the most comprehensive manner. It is not the arts alone which are 
fully illustrated, but the literature, laws, manners, and customs, the beliefs of all 
these countries are contrasted. If the book gave alone the history of the monu- 
ments of the past it would be valuable, but it is its all-around character which 
renders it so useful. A great many volumes have been produced treating of a past 
civilization, but we have seen none which in the same space gives such varied in- 
formation."— JVigti; York Times. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. A Hand- 
book also based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray's " Histoirc Sommaire 
dc la Civilisation." Edited by the Rev. J. Verschoyle, M. A. 
Illustrated. Uniform with *' The History of Ancient Civilization." 
12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 
"Such an extraordinarily extensive collection of facts has scarcely, If ever, 

been brought together in a work of the same compass. . . . The diflBculty seems 

8t first rather to find out what the book does not contain, than what it does." — 

JjOndon Literary World. 

" The work of author and adapter has been admirably executed, and the result 

is that rarest of literary portents— a summary at once comprehensive and xesn^- 

d^>\G.''— London Telegraph, 
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LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, Described from 
Ancient Mouuments. By E. Guhl and W. Koner. Translated 
from the third German edition by F. Hceffer. With 543 Illustra- 
tions. Large 8vo. Cloth, |2.50. 

" The result of careful and unwearied research in every nook and cranny of 
ancient learning. Nowhere else can the student find so many facts in illustration 
of Greek and lioman methods and manners."— Z*/-. C. K. Adams's Manual of 
Historical Literature. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN NA. 
TIONS. By Thomas Dew, late President of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

No pains have been spared by the author to secure accuracy in facts and 
figures ; and in doubtful cases references are given in parentheses, so that the stu- 
dent can readily satisfy himself by going to original sources. The department of 
Modem History, too often neglected in works of this kind, has received special 
care and attention. 

ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. COMPILED FROM THE BEST 
AND LATEST AUTHORITIES. By Jean Roemer, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature and Vice President of 
the College of the City of New York. With Chart and Lithographic 
Fac-similes of Anglo-Saxon and Early French Writings. 8vo, 658 
pages. Cloth, $3.50. 

"A book which tells more than the outside of things, for * language is some- 
thing more palpable than a fold of the brain or an angle of the skull.' It is, in 
fact, the heart of all history. Professor Roemer has grasped this truth, and holds 
it firmly. He has perceived that the origins of English history are in unwritten 
records. The vestiges of prehistoric England are in the speech of Englishmen, if 
anywhere. His treatise is a comparative anatomy of extmct mental fife. He re- 
constructs, or gives us instructions how to reconstruct, a long-forgotten mode of 
thought and life. This is what makes his work particularly valuaoJe. He is not 
so much concerned to show himself original, clever, and learned as to furnish a 
useful book. . . . We heartily recommend this work to students of English his- 
tory, language, and literature."— CAm^ia/i Union. 

PICTURES FROM ROMAIV LIFE AND STORY. By Pro- 
fessor A. J. Church, author of " Stories from Homer," *' Stories 
from Virgil," etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" The author is a fine English scholar whose pen has produced some most 
charming works, and this is not behind the others in the rare interest it is so well 
fitted to excite among all classes of readers."— iV;?w York Journal of Commerce. 

"Mr. Church has a remarkable command of the literature of the period, and 
has used it with his customary grace and deftness."— Xonrfcw Athenceum. 
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" For a still higher order of students^ loe have a series of ' Classical Writers.^ 
This we can not praise too mwc^."— Westminster Review, 



CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M. A., LL. D. 



16mo, flexible oloth .... 60 cents each. 



MILTON^. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

" The life is accompanied by careful synopses of Milton's prose and poetical 
works, and by scholarly estimates and ctiticisms of them. Arranged in brief para- 
graphs, and clothed in a simple and perspicuous style, the volume introduces the 
pupil directly to the author it describes, and not only familiarizes him with his 
method of composition, but with his exquisite fancies and lofty conceptions, and 
enables him to see practically and intelligently what an expressive and sonorous 
instrument our tongue is in the hands of one of its mightiest masters." — Harper'' s 
Magazine. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy. 

" A better book on the subject than has previously been written in English. 
He is scholarly and not pedantic, appreciative and yet ^mqW''— London Academy. 

VERGIL. By Professor H. Nettleship. 

" The information is all sound and good, and no such hand-book has before 
been within the reach of the young student. Anv one who wishes to read Vergil 
intelligently, and not merely to cram so many books of the ' vEneid ' for an exami- 
nation, should buy Professor Nettleship's scholarly monogva.i^h.''''— London Athe- 
nceum. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor Lewis Campbell. 

"We can not close without again recommending the little book to all lovers of 
Sophocles, as an able and eloquent picture of the life and work of one of the 
greatest dramatic writers the world has ever eeeu.""— London Athenaeum. 

LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M. A. 

*' Well deserves attentive study on many accounts, especially for the variety of 
Its theme and the concise perspicuity of its treatment."— Xowc?o/i Saturday Review. 

DEMOSTHENES. By S. H. Butcher, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 

"This is an admirable little book. Mr. Butcher has brought his finished 
scholarship to bear on a difficult but most interesting chapter of Greek literary 
history ; . . . the primer is as fresh and attractive in form as it is ripe in leamingr 
and thorough in method."— Zo»<?<w Academy. 
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THE 



Historical Reference- Book, 

COMPRISING 

A Chronological Table of Universal History^ a Chronological Diction- 
ary of l/fiiversal JJistory, a Biographical Dictionary, 

WITH GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDExNTS, TEACIIEKB, AND HEADERS. 
By LOUIS HEILPRIN, 



New edition, revised and brotiRrht down to 1892. Crown 8vo. 
Half leather, $3.00. 



** Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, and authoritative work of the 
kind in the language. It is a happy combination of history, biography, and geog- 
raphy, and should find a place in every family library, as well as at the elbow of 
every scholar and writer. . . . The typography remains ideally good for such a 
manual.""— iV<2«; York Evening Post, 

" One of the most complete, compact, and valuable works of reference yet pro- 
duced."— 2V(?2ri>a% Tmc*. 

" Unequaled in its field." — Boston Courier. 

"A small library in WseXV— Chicago Dial. 

"An invaluable book of reference, useful alike to the student and the general reader. 
The arrangement could scarcely be better or more convenient." — New York Herald. 

"The conspectus of the world's history presented in the first part of the book is as 
full as the wisest terseness could put within the space." — Philadelphia American. 

" We miss hardly anything that we should consider desirable, and we have not been 
able to detect a single niistake or misprint."— iVtw? York Nation. 

'' 80 far as we have tested the accuracy of the present work we have found it with- 
out flaw."— CA/'^.v^ian Union. 

"• The conspicuous merits of the work are condensation and accuracy. These points 
alone should suffice to give the ' Historical Eeference-Book ' a place in every public 
and private library."— ^os^on Beacon. 

" The method of the tabulation is admirable for ready reference."— JVlew York 
Home Journal. 

''This cyclopaedia of condensed knowledge is a work that will speedily becoine a 
necessity to the general reader, as well as to tbe student.''— Z)e<rot^ Free Press. 

"" For clearness, correctnesa , and the readiness with which the reader can find the 
Information of which he is in search, the volume is far in advance of anv work of its 
kind with which we are aequainted."— i?o.<5to» Saturday Evening Gazette. 

" The latest dates have been siven. The geographical notes which accompany 
the historical incidents are a novel addition, ana exceedingly heljrfvl. The size also 
commends it, making it convenient for constant reference, while the three divisions 
and careful elimination of minor and uninterestinff incidents make it much easier to 
find dates and events about which accuracy is necessary. Sir WiUiam Hamilton avers 
that too retentive a memoiy tends to hinder the development of the judgment by pre- 
senting too much for decision. A work like this is thus better than memory, It Is a 
'mental larder' which needs no care, and whose contents are ever available."— -AtfW 
York VniversUy^Quarterly. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 6 Bond Street 
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APPLETONS' STUDENTS' LIBRARY. Con- 






sisting of Thirty-four Volumes on subjects in Science, History, 
Literature, and Biography. In neat i8mo volumes, bound in 
half leather, in uniform style. Each set put up in a box. Sold 
in sets only. Price, per set, $20.00. Containing : 

5 vol. 






Homer, By W. E. Gladstone. 
Shakspere. By E Dowdkn. 
English Literature. By S. A 

Brooke. 
Greek Literature. ByR.C.jEBB. 
Philology. By J. Peile. 
English Composition. By J. 

NiCHOL. 

Geography. By G. Grove. 
Classicai. Geography. By H. F. S 

Tozer. ) 

Introduction to Science Prim-) 

ERS. By T. H. Huxley. \ 

Physiology. By M. Forster. > 
Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe. ? 
Physics. By Balfour Stewart. > 
Geology. By A. Geikie. > 

Botany. By J. D. Hooker. 3 

Astronomy. By J. N. Lqckyer. \ 
Physical Geography. By A. > 

Geikie. ) 

Political Economy. By W. S. 

Jevons. 
Logic. By W. S. Jevons. 
History of Europe. By E. A. 

Freeman. 
History of France. By C. M. ( 

YONGE. J 

History of Rome. By M, Creigh- 

TON. 

History of Greece. By C. A. 

Fyffe. 
Old Greek Life. By J. P. Ma- 

haffy. 
Roman Antiquities. By A. S. 

Wilkins. 
Sophocles. By Lewis Campbell. ? 
Euripides. By J. P. Mahaffy. . > 
Vergil. By Prof. H. Nettleship. ? 
LivY. By W. W. Capes. 5 

Demosthenes. By S. H. Butcher. ? 
Milton. By S. A. Brooke. > 



V 

I., 



The Apostolic Fathers and thf 

Apologists. By Rev. G. A. Jackson. 
The Fathers of the Third Century. 

By Rev. G. A. Jackson. 
Thomas Carlyle: His Life, his Books, 

his Theories, ^y A. H. Guernsey. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher 

and Poet. By A. H. Guernsey. 
Macaulay: His Life, his Writings. By 

C. H. Jones. 
Short Life of Charles Dickens. By 

C. H. Jones. 
Short Life of Gladstone, By C. H. 

Jones. 
RusKiN on Painting. 
Town Geology. By Charles Kingsley. 
The Childhood of Religions. By E. 

Clodd. 
History of the Early Church. By 

E. M. Sewell. 
The Art of Speech. Poetry and Prose. 

By L. T. Townsend. 
The Art of Speech. Eloquence and 

Logic. By L. T. Townsend. 

The World's Paradises. By S. G. W. 
Benjamin. 

The Great German Composers. By 
G. T. Ferris. 

The Great Italian and French Com- 
posers. By G. T. Ferris. 

Great Singers. First Series. By G. 
T. Ferris. 

Great Singers. Second Series. By G. 
T. Ferris. 

Great Violinists and Pianists. By 
G. T. Ferris. 



APPLETONS' ATLAS OF THE UNITED 

-^ STA TES, Consisting of General Maps of the United States 

and Territories, and a County Map of each of the States, printed 

in Colors. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Atlas also contains Descriptive Text outlining the History, Geo}|»aphy, and 
Political and Educational Organization of the States, with latest Statistics of their 
Resources and Industries. 

NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & CO.. PUBLISHERS. 
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